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iltii  is  a  work  »){  no  ordinary  merit,  and  written  upon  a 
subject  which  all  niii^i  confess  to  be  of  the  last  import¬ 
ance,  we  slndl  endeavour,  after  being  indulged  with  a  fe\r 
preliminary  remarks,  to  give  a  pretty  copious  analysis  of  its 
contents;  not  doubting  llic  greater  part  of  our  readers  will  be 
solicitous  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ricli  entertainment  and 
instruction,  which  its  pirrusal  will  umpicstionahly  atfonl.  The 
lirst  volume  is  employed  in  the  discussion  of  a  subject  which 
has  engaged  the  powers  of  the  wis4*st  of  men  through  a  serie.s 
t)fages;  and  minds  of  every  size  and  of  every  diversity  of 
acejnisitiot),  having  contributed  their  quota  towards  its  illuci- 
ilation,  the  accumulation  of  materials  is  such,  that  it  has 
become  more  necessary,  perha[)s  more  difficult,  to  arran 
tfian  .to  invent.  In  the  comiuct  of  so  extensive  An  argument, 
the  talents  of  the  writer  will  chiefly  appear,  in  giving  the  due 
deg  ree  of  reliefand  prominence  to  the  different  branches  of  the 
subject, — in  determining  what  should  be  |)laced  in  a  Urong 
and  brilliant  ligin,  what  should  be  more  slightly  sRetched,— 
and  disposing  the  whole  in  such  a  manner  as  sdi.!!!  give  it  the 
most  impre.ssive  elfect.  If  there  is  little  room  for  thexlisplay 
of  invention,  otlier  powers  are  reipiisite,  not  less  rare  or  less 
useful;  a  nice  and  discriminating  judgement,  a  truelogical  taste, 
and  a  talent  of  extensive  comhinaiiofi.  An  ordinary  thinker 
feels  himself  lost  in  so  wide  a  field  ;  is  incapable  of  classifying 
tile  objects  it  presents  ;  and  wastes  his  attention  on  such  as 
are  trite  and  common,  instead  of  directing  it  to  those  which  arc 
great  and  interesting.  If  there  are  subjects  which  it  is  difficult  to 
discuss  for  want  of  data  to  proceed  upon,  and,  while  they  allure 
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by  their  appearance  of  abstract  j>randeur,  arc  soon  found  to 
lose  then)Nel  Ts  in  fruitless  logomachies  and  unineauing  sub-  ^ 
tleties ;  such  as  the  greater  part  of  the  discussions  on  time, 
space,  and  necessary  existence;  there  are  others  whose  ditH-  | 
culty  springs  from  an  opposite  cause, — front  the  immense 
variety  of  distinct  topics  -and  considerations  involveii  in  their  a 
discussion  :  of  v\hieh  the  divine  origination  of  Christianity, 
is  a  striking  specimen, — which  it  has  heconie  dilHcult  to  *; 
treat  as  it  ought  to  he  treated,  merely  in  consequence  of  the 
variety  and  snperahundance  of  its  proofs. 

On  this  account,  we  suspect  that  this  great  cause  has  been 
not  a  little  injured  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of  a  certain 
class  of  preachers  aiul  waiters,  who,  in  just  despair  of  being 
able  to  handle  a  single  topic  of  religion  to  aiivantage,  for 
want  of  having  paid  a  devout  alleiition  to  the  scriptures,  Hy  . 
like  harpies  to  the  evidences  of  Cliristianiiy,  on  which  they  ^ 

arc  certain  of  meeting  wit!i  something  prepared  to  their 
hands,  which  they  can  tear,  atid  soil,  aiul  mangle  at  their 
pleasure. 

Dlripiuntquc  dapes,  contactuque  omnia  feedant. 

The  lamine,  also,  with  which  tlieir  prototypes  iu  Virgil 
threatened  the  followers  of  .^neas,  is  not  more  dismal  than  that 
which  prevails  among  tiieir  hearers.  'Fhe  folly  we  are  advert¬ 
ing  to,  did  not'  escape  the  observation  nor  the  ridicule,  of 
Swift,  who  remarked  in  his  days,  that  the  practice  of  mooting, 
on  every  occasion,  tiie  question  of  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
was  iiiiieh  more  likely  to  unsettle  tiie  faith  of  the  simple,  than  to 
counteract  the  progresN  ol  infidelity.  It  is  dangerous  to  fami¬ 
liarise  every  promiscuous  audience  to  look  upon  religion  as 
a  thing  which  yet  remains  to  he  proved, — to  acijuaint  them 
witli  every  sopliism  and  cavil  whicii  a  perverse  and  petulant 
ingenuity  has  found  out,  unaccumpiinied,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  with  a  satisfactory  answer;  thus  leaving  the  poison  to  ope¬ 
rate,  without  the  antidote,  in  minds  which  ought  tobe  strongly 
imbued  vviib  the  principles,  and  awei^  by  the  sanctions  of  tbe 
gosoel.  It  is  degrading  to  the  dignity*  of  a  revelation,  esta- 
blUlied  througli  a  succession  of  ages  by  indubitable  proofs,  to 
be  adverting  every  moment  to  the  hypothesis  of  its  beiug  an 
imposture,  and  to  be  inviting  every  insolent  sophist  to  wran¬ 
gle  with  us  abcnit  the  title,  when  we  should  he  cultivating  the 
]>ossession.  1  he  practice  wc  arc  now  censuring  Is  productive 
of  another  iiiconvenienee.  The  arguniMil  of  the  Iriilli  of 
C  hrisiianiiy,  being  an  argument  of  accumulation,  or,  in  oilier 
words,  of  tliat  nature  that  the  foiee  of  it  results  le.^s  from  any 
separate  considciaiion  tliaii  Iroiii  an  almost  iidiiiite  variety  ot 
circumstances,  conspiring  towards  one  point  and  terminating 
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in  one  coiichiHion  ;  this  concentratioH  of  evidence  is  broken  to 
pieces,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  it  in  superficial 
descants, — than  which  nothing  can  he  conceived  better  caU 
cniated  to  make  what  is  great  ajipear  little,  and  what  is  pon¬ 
derous  light.  The  trite  observation  that  a  cause  is  injured  by 
the  adoption  of  fecl)lc  arguments,  rests  on  a  basis  not  often 
considered,  perhaps,  by  tliose  who  most  readily  assent  to  its 
truth.  We  never  think  of  estimating  the  powers  of  the  imagina- 
gi nation  on  a  given  subject,  by  the  actual  performance  or  the 
poet;  but  if  he  disappoint  us,  we  immediately  ascribe  his 
failure  to  the  poverty  of  his  genius,  without  accusing  his 
subject  or  his  art.  The  regions  of  fiotion  we  naturally  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  boundless.  But  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  con¬ 
vince  us  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition  respecting  a  matter  of 
fact  or  a  branch  of  morals,  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  be  who 
proposes  it  has  made  himself  perfectly  master  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  and  that,  as  no  consideration  has  been  neglected  that 
woulil  favour  Ins  opinion,  we  shall  not  err  in  taking  our  im¬ 
pression  of  the  cause  from  the  defence  of  its  advocate.  If 
that  cause  liappen  to  be  such  as  involves  the  dearest  interests 
of  mankitid,  we  need  not  remark  how  much  injury  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  sustaining  from  this  quarter. 

Let  ns  not  be  supposed,  by  these  remarks,  to  comprehend 
within  our  censure  the  writer,  who,  amidst  the  multifarious 
proofs  of  revelation,  selects  a  single  topic  with  a  view  to  its 
more  elaborate  discussion,  providing  it  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  will  support  an  independent  train  of  liiougbt, — such, 
lor  example,  as  Palcy  has  pursued  in  his  Hora;  Pauliiuc,  to 
which  a  peculiar  value  ought  to  be  attached,  as  a  clear  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  body  of  Christian  evidences.  All  we  mean  to  as¬ 
sert  is,  that  it  is  incomparably  better  to  he  silent  on  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity,  than  to  he  perpetually  adverting  to 
them  in  a  slight  and  superficial  manner,  and  that  a  question 
so  awful  and  momentous  as  that  relating  to  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  religion,  ought  not  to  he  debased  into  a  trivial  com¬ 
mon  place.  Let  it  be  formally  discussed,  at  proper  intervals, 
by  such  men,  and  such  only,  as  are  capable  of  bringing  to  it 
the  time,  talents,  and  infoimation  requisite  to  place  it  in  a 
commanding  attitude. — That  the  author  of  the  present  perform¬ 
ance  is  possessed  of  these  qualifications  to  a  very  great  degree 
will  snlHciently  appear  from  the  analysis  we  propose  to  give 
ol  the  work,  and  the  specimens  \\c  shcill  occasionally  exhibit 
of  its  execution. 

It  is  ushered  in  by  a  modest  and  dignified  dedication  to 
Colonel  Mudge,  lieutenant  governor  ot  that  royal  military 
mstitution,  of  which  the  author  is  so  distinguished  an  orna- 
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ment.  1'he  whole  is  cast  into  the  loriii  of  letters  to  a  (rieiul; 
unci  the  first  volume,  we  are  piven  to  nnclersiand,  iornifd  the 
fiih'iect  of  an  aeinal  co! respondeiue.  As  muc  h  of  the  epis¬ 
tolary  still!  is  preserved  as  is  eonsisteni  with  tiie  nainre  of  a 
serious  and  protrac  ted  argument,  without  ill-judged  attempts 
at  refreshing  the  attention  of  ilie  readen*  hy  strokes  of  gaiety 
and  luimour.  "I  he  mind  of  the  writer  appears  to  have  been  loo 
deeply  impressed  with  his  theme,  to  admit  of  sneh  excursions, 
the  absiMice  of  which  will  not,  we  arc!  persuaded,  be  tell  or 
regretted. 

Before  hc‘  proeivils  to  state  tlie  direct  proofs  of  the  divinity 
of  the  ('tiristian  religion,  he  shews,  in  a  very  striking  manner, 
the  absnrdi:ic!s  whiidi  must  of  neccssitv  be  embrace'll  by  those 
who  deny  all  pretences  to  revelation  ;  enumerating  in  the  form 
of  a  creed,  the  various  strauge  and  untenable  positions,  which 
form  the  .subjc'ci  of  sceptical  iiclief.  In  this  pan  ot  liie  work, 
that  disease  in  tli  *.  intcllcc;tual  tein))erainent  ot  in(icU!ls  is  placed 
in  a  stronger  and  justcr  light  than  we  rcinemher  to  have  seen  it, 
which  mav  not  improperly  he!  denominated  tlie  credulity  of 
nnhelic'vers.  'I'his  reprcMMUation  forms  the  eonienls  of  the 
first  letter.  From  the  next,  which  is  on  llui  uecc*ssity  of  reve¬ 
lation,  we  shall  lake  the  liberty  of  extr;ieling  the!  following  pas¬ 
sage,  w  liich  will  atlord  a  clisiincl  idea  of  its  general  scope  and 
design. 

*  L?3vc  man  to  himself,  (says  the  author)  and  to  his  own  efforts,  even 
when  most  actively  inclined,  and  what  can  he  .iccomplish  ?  He  is  evi¬ 
dently  formed  for  thinking  ;  his  intellectual  part  gives  dignity  to  his  cha» 
racter;  to  think  correctly  constitutes  a  prime  duty ;  and  correct  thinking 
is  manifested  in  contemplating  himself,  his  author,  and  his  end  ;  and  yet 
how  commonly  does  he  neglect  these  enquiries,  to  pursue  tiitling  vanities, 
and  “  waste  his  strength  in  that  which  proliteth  not.”  Or  suppose  he 
directs  liis  unass’uUd  intellectual  energies  into  a  more  suiuible  channel, 
what  diH's  he  effect?  He  has  an  idea,  an  inward  perception  of  truth,  not 
to  be  effaced  by  the  sophistry  of  the  sceptic  ;  yet  on  the  most  important 
topics,  he  has  an  incapacity  of  argument,  scarcely  to  be  rectified  but  by 
supernatural  aid.  He  wishes  for  truth,  and  obtains  nothing  but  uncer¬ 
tainty.  He  pants  after  happiness,  and  finds  only  misery  in  substance,  or 
ilie  vacuity  of  disappointment.  He  is  incapable  of  ceasing  to  wish  both 
for  truth  and  happiness  ;  and  yet  perceives  he  is  equally  incapable  of  attain¬ 
ing  cither  cert.unty  or  felicity.  11c  is  also  subject  to  a  perpetual  war  be¬ 
tween  his  reason  and  his  passious.  Had  he  reason  without  passions,  or 
passions  without  reason,  he  might  enjoy  something  like  repose ;  but  actu- 
uled  as  he  is  by  both,  he  lives  in  jKrpctual  disquiet ;  finding  it  impossible 
so  yield  himselt  to  the  guidance  of  the  one,  without  |>erceiving  the  conse¬ 
quences  ol  rebellion  to  the  other.  Hence  he  is  always  at  variance  with 
himself,— always  under  the  influence  of  contending  principles,  and  how  is 
he  to  emancipate  himself  from  this  tliraldom  ?  Suppose  he  seeks  for  free¬ 
dom  and  repose  by  pursuing  the  speculations  ot  natural  religion.  He 
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endeavours  to  lay  the  foundations  of  duty,  and  estiblish  rules  of  conduct ; 
he  attempts  to  put  them  in  practice  and  fitih.  He  is  compelled  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  himself  a  wanderer,  and  often  doubtless  a  wilful  wanderer  from  the 
path  of  rectitude.  He  Reasons  without  knowing  it,  u|X)n  the  principles 
of  an  Apostle,  who  said,  if  our  heart  condemn  mi,  (rod  is  greater  than  our 
henrtf  and  will  condemn  us  also  ;  and  is  thus  led  to  institute  enquiries  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  pardon  ot  sin,  the  nature,  duration,  misery,  or  happiness  of  a 
future  state ;  respecting  all  which,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  remove  diffi¬ 
culties,  or  to  be  freed  from  the  most  trembling  anxiety  ; 

“  The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  him; 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rtst  upon  it.”  ' 

The  iiecoNsityol’ revelation  is  .still  mtne  indisputably  evinced, 
by  an  appeal  to  ficts,  and  a  survey  of  the  opinions  which 
pro\';iileil  among  the  most  enligfitimeii  hi'athens,  respecting 
G(»d,  moral  dntv,  and  a  fnlure  state.  Under  each  of  these 
lieads,  our  antlior  has  selected,  with  gre  it  jiidgoment,  nume¬ 
rous  instances  of  the  flagrant  and  pernicious  errors  entertained 
hy  the  mo>t  celebrated  Pagan  legislators,  poets  and  philoso¬ 
phers;  sufheient  to  ilemonstrate,  beyond  all  contradiction,  the 
inability  of  unassisted  rea.son,  in  its  most  improved  and  per¬ 
fect  state,  to  conduct  man  to  virtue  and  happiness,  and  the 
necessity,  thence  resnlting,  of  sujierior  aid.  Much  diligence 
of  research,  and  much  felicity  of  arrangement,  arc  displayed 
in  the  maiiagement  of  this  complicaU‘d  topic,  where  the 
reader  will  find  exhihiteil,  in  a  comicnsed  form,  the  most  ma¬ 
terial  facts  adduced  in  Leland’s  voluminous  work  on  this  sub- 
ji’ct.  All  along,  be  bolds  rlic  balance  with  a  firm  and  steady 
hand,  without  betraving  a  disposition,  either  to  depreciate 
llie  value  of  those  discoveries  and  improvements  to  which 
reason  really  attained,  or  charging  the  picture  of  its  aberra¬ 
tions  and  defects,  with  deeper  shades  than  justly  belong  to 
it.  'riie  most  eminent  amongst  the  Pagans  themselves,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  who,  having  no  other  resource,  were 
host  ac(|uainted  with  its  weakness  ana  its  ])ower,  never  dream¬ 
ed  of  denying  the  necessity  of  revelation  :  this  they  asserted 
in  the  most  explicit  terms,  and  on  some  occasions  seem  to 
have  expected  and  anticipated  the  communication  of 
such  a  benefit.  We  make  no  apology  for  citing,  from  the 
present  work,  the  following  remarkable  passage  out  of  Plato, 
tending  hpth  to  confirm  the  fact  of  a  revelation  being  antici¬ 
pated,  and  to  evince,  supposing  noihing  supernatural  in  the 
case,  the  divine  sagacity  of  that  great  author.  He  says,  that  ‘this 
‘  just  person,  (the  inspired  teacher  of  whom  he  had  been  speak- 
‘  iitg,)  must,  he  jioor  and  void  of  all  cjualifications,  but 
‘  those  of  virtue  alone ;  that  a  wicked  world  would  not  bear 
‘  his  instructions  and  reproofs ;  and  therefore,  within  three  or 
‘  four  years  after  he  began  to  preach,  he  should  he  perse- 
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*  cntcd,  iniprisotic'd,  scourged,  an<l  at  last,  he  put  to  death.’* 
In  whatever  light  we  consider  it,  this  must  he  allowed  to  he  a 
most  remarkable  passage, — whether  we  regard  it  as  merely 
the  coniccture  ot  a  highly  enlightened  mind,  or  as  the  fruit  of 
prophetic  iiggesiion:  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  absurdity  in 
supposing  that  the  prolific  spirit  scattered,  on  certain  occa¬ 
sions,  sonic  seeds  of  truth  amidst  that  mass  of  coi  ruplioii  and 
darkness  which  oppressed  the  Pagan  world.  I'lic  opinion  we 
have  ventured  to  advance,  is  asserted  in  the  most  positive  terms 
in  several  parts  of  Justin  Martyr’s  second  apology.  With¬ 
out  pursuing  this  im|niry  further,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
w  ith  remarking,  that  as  tlie  sufficiency  of  mere  reason  as  the 
guide,  loiruih  never  entered  into  the  conception  of  Pagans,  so 
it  conld  never  have  arisen  at  all,  hut  in  consequence  of  con¬ 
founding  its  results  w  ith  the  dictates  of  revelatio!i,  w  hich,  since 
its  publication,  has  never  ceased  to  modify  the  speculations, 
and  aid  the  inquiries  of  those,  who  are  least  disposed  to  how 
to  its  autliority.  On  all  questions  of  morality  and  religion,  the 
streams  of  thought  have  ftowed  through  channels  enriched  with 
a  celestial  ore,  whence  they  have  derived  the  tincture  to 
w’hich  they  are  indebted  for  their  rarest  and  most  salutary 
qualities. 

l^efore  w  c  dismiss  tliis  subject,  we  would  just  observe  tliat  the 
inefticacy  of  unassisted  reason  iii  religious  concerns  apjiears 
undeniably  in  two  points;  the  doubtful  maimer  in  which  the 
wisest  Pagans  were  accustomed  to  express  themselves  respect¬ 
ing  a  future  state,  the  i  xistonce  of  which,  Warhurion  is  con- 
fuient  none  of  tlie  philosophers  believed  ;  and  their  proud  re¬ 
liance  on  their  own  virtue,  which  was  such  as  left  no  room  for 
repentance.  Of  a  future  slate,  Socrates,  in  the  near  prospect 
ot  death,  is  represented  by  Plato  as  I’Xprcssing  a  hope,  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  greatest  unccitainty;  and  with  respect  to  the 
second  point,  the  lofty  confidence  in  their  own  virtue,  which 
we  have  imputed  to  them,  the  language  of  Cicero  in  one  of  his 
familiar  letters,  is  awfully  decisive.  ‘  Nec  cnim  dum  ero, 
‘  angor  ulla  re,  v\\\u  onnii  caream  culpa ;  et  si  non  ero,  sensu 
‘  Omni  earebo  ’  ‘  W  hile  I  exist,  I  shall  be  troubled  at  nothing, 

‘  since  1  have  no  fault  whatever,  and  if  I  shall  not  exist,  1  shall 
‘  lie  devoid  of  all  feeling. t’  So  true  is  it,  that  life  and  immor¬ 
tality  are  brought  to  light  by  tlie  Saviour,  and  that  until  he 
appeared,  the  greatest  of  men  were  equally  unacquainted  with 
their  present  condition,  and  their  future  praspects. 

The  next  letter,  which  is  the  fourth  in  the  series,  is  on  mvs- 


*  Dc  Rcpublica.  L.  11.  f  Vol.  I,  p.  51. 
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teries  in  religion.  Aware  that  while  the  pro)  udice  against  what* 
ever  is  mysterious  suhsistSf  the  saving  truths  of  the  gospel  can 
find  no  entrance,  the  author  has  taken  great,  and,  as  far  as  the 
force  of  argument  can  operate,  successful  pains,  to  point  out  the 
weakness  of  the  fiuiiulations  on  which  that  prejudice  rests.  He 
has  shewn,  by  a  large  induction  of  parliculars,  in  natural  reli¬ 
gion,  natural  philosophy,  and  in  pure  and  mixed  mathematics, 
that,  with  respect  to  each  of  these  sciences,  we  arrive  by  infal¬ 
lible  steps  to  conclusions,  of  which  we  can  form  no  clear  deter¬ 
minate  conceptions ;  and  that  the  higher  parts  of  mathema¬ 
tics  especially,  the  science  which  glories  in  its  superior  light 
and  demonstration,  teem  with  mysteries  as  incomprehensible  to 
the  full  as  those  which  demand  our  assent  in  Uevelation.  His 
skill  as  a  mathematician,  for  which  he  has  long  been  distin¬ 
guished,  serves  him  on  this  occasion  to  excellent  purpose,  by 
enabling  him  to  illustrate  his  subject  by  wcll-sclectcd  exam¬ 
ples  from  his  favourite  science,  and  by  that  means  to  prove  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  that  the  mysterious  parts  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  ililficulties  inseparable 
from  other  branches  of  knowledge,  not  excepting  those  which 
make  the  jnstest  pretensions  to  demonstration.  VV"e  run  no 
hazard  in  athrming,  that  rarely,  if  ever,  have  superior  philoso¬ 
phical  attainments  been  turned  to  a  better  account,  or  a  richer 
ollering  brought  from  the  fields  of  science  into  the  temple  of 
God.  Some  of  bis  illustrations  being  drawn  from  the  sublimer 
speculationsofmatliematics,must  necessarily  be  unintelligible  to 
ordinary  readers  :  l)ut  many  of  them  are  plain  and  popular; 
and  he  has  succeeded  in  making  the  principle  on  which  he  rea¬ 
sons  throughout,  perfectly  plain  and  perspicuous,  which  is  this 
— that  we  arc  able,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  to  ascertain  the 
relations  of  things,  while  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  tiic  things  themselves.  If  the  distinction  itself  is  nut  entirely 
new,  the  torce  of  argument  witli  which  it  is  sup))ortcd,  and  the 
exieiu  to  which  its  illustration  is  carried,  are  such  as  evince 
much  original  tliinking.  We  should  seriously  recoiRiiiend  this 
|Mrt  of  the  work  to  the  perusal  of  the  Barrister,  if  he  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  understanding  it;  and  to  ail,  witliout exception,  who 
iiave  been  perverted  by  the  shallow  and  ambiguous  sophism 
first  broached,  we  believe,  by  Dr.  P'oster,  that  where  mystery 
begins,  religion  ends; — wlien  the  fact  is,  that  religion  and 
mystery  bntli  begin  and  end  together;  a  portion  of  what  is  in- 
scrutaolc  to  our  faculties,  being  intimately  and  inseparably 
blended  with  its  most  vital  and  operative  truths.  A  religion 
without  its  mysteries  is  a  temple  without  its  God. 

Having  ttius  marked  out  the  ground,  removtrd  the  rubbish, 
and  made  room  lor  the  foundation,  our  author  proceeds  with 
the  skill  of  a  master  to  erect  a  firm  and  noble  structure^  ion- 
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(iuclinj^  the  ar'^tiiuent  for  the.  truth  of  Chiistlanity  through  all  | 
its  Stages,  atul  coiuuu*nrinu[  his  lahottrs  in  this  piu  tol  the  suh-  i 
irci,  willi  estahhshing  the  uenuinouess  a!ul  a4illieulicilv  of  ihc 
sacreil  vo!uin<‘.  As  hi*  maoift-stiy  aims  at  militv,  not  at  dis¬ 
play,  wi*  arr  ^lad  to  find  he  has  availed  hiin>eirof  the  profound 
and  original  reasoning  of  Hartley,  uhieh  he  has  fortified  all 
along  with  ingetiious  retleetions  of  his  own,  and  erowned  hy  an  ^ 
appeal  to  the  principal  testimonies  of  ('hrisiian  and  l\igan  an- 
liipiitv.  'Idle  letti*r  devoted  to  this  suhjeet  is  long,  hut  tiot  ^ 
inori*  M)  than  the  occasion  ilemaiuled,  and  is  replete  with  va-  % 
ried  ami  i‘xtensi\e  itiiortnation.  d  o  tlie  wliole  he  has  antiex-  £ 
ed  a  very  accurate  and  tiartii  ular  ae.connl  of  the  researches  atul 
discoveries  of  Dr.  I'liehanan,  maile  during  his  visit  to  the  Sy-  ^ 
rian  ('hnrehes  in  Intlia;  nor  aii*  wi*  aware  that  there  is  a  single.  1 
eon^itleraiion  ot  moment,  riMuhng  to  (‘onlirm  the  genuineness  ^ 
and  integriiv  of  tiu*  -criptnres  in  their  present  stale,  which,  B 
in  the  course  of  oiir  author’s  extended  iim  stigaiion,  has  escap-  B 
ed  his  notice.  Hv  ‘•ome.  lii^  will  he  hlamed  for  placing  the  B 
proofs  of  tile  antiieiiticitv  of  the  saeia’d  records  hetore  tint  ar-  » 
giiinent  Iroin  piopliem*  and  miracle'.  :  hot  we  think  he  is  right  d 
III  adopting  Mieii  an  arrangv^i^nt;  sinee  the  reasoning  on  this  [ 
fiart  lUii  only  stands  iiulepene-etu  of  the  .w'(piel,*hm  greatly  -1^ 
fahiiilges  Ills  Mihseepient  lalionr,  hy  enabling  idni  to  appeal,  oti 
every  occasion,  rti  the  testiinoiiv  of  scripture,  not  iiuleeil  as 
iiispiia-d,  but  as  an  antbeniic  lioeument,  that  point  having  been  •ji 
previonsiy  e>tiibhsned  :  while  it  is  in  perh‘et  unison  with  that  fl 
sotu'unde.  he  cv\  i  y  wlu'rtt  evinces,  to  iinhiie  the  nnml  ol  his 
reaiteis  with  a  ser.ons  and  devotional  spirit.  Here  is  a  hook  K 
ol  a  singular  eharaeter,  aiul  of  high  antitpiity,  from  which  * 
('hn.Niians  profess  to  cieiive  the  whole  of  then  information  on 
vclighMi, — and  it  comes  down  to  ns  under  such  circumstances 
that  eve‘y  thing  o’laliiig  to  it  is  capaiile  of  heing  investigated, 
apart  Irom  t  he  consideration  of  prophecies  and  mil  arles,  except 
its  I  laini  to  inspiration.  Why  tiien  should  not  the  pretensions  t 
ol  iliis  nook  he  examineil  at  the  very  outset,  as  lar  as  tliey  are  r 
snsceplibie  ol  an  independent  examination,  since  the  proof  ef  its 
liemg  geiiiiine  and  anihentie,  wiii  extend  its  e.onse(]iit‘nces  so  ^ 
t.ir  into  the  snl)se<pient  matter  ot  disenssion,  as  well  as  exert  a  | 
great  and  salutary  inthieuee  tm  tin*  miiui  of  the  impiirer.  ^ 

I  he  lu'xi  ieti4*r  i.s  devoti’d  to  the  siilijeet  of  prophecy:  in 
which,  alter  iioiicmg  a  few  of  the*  more  remarkahlt*  predictions 
relating  to  the  revolutions  ot  power  and  empire,  he  descends  jj 
to  a  imwi*  pariiciiiar  inve.>tigalion  ot  tin*  prophecies  relating  to  | 
tin*  Mess.,th,  which  In*  arranges  niuler  three*  heads;  such  as  res-  ! 
peel  iln*  tune  anil  place  ot  his  appearance — his  character,  doc- 
triiu',  rejection,  and  final  triumph — atul  the  ex.ict  correspon- 
dciicc  betwixt  his  couiemptuous  treatment  atul  sulfcrings,  atul  | 
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the  representations  of  the  ancient  oracles.  Under  tlie  last,  he 
embraces  the  opportunity  of  resciiiinj:  the  proof  from  the  5Ji(l 
ch  apter  of  Isaiah,  from  the  cavils  of  the  Jews,  as  well  from  the 
ijisiniiation  of  certain  inhdels,  tliat  the  prophecy  was  written 
alter  the  event;  which  he  trininphantly  refutes  hy  an  appeal  to 
a  reinarkahle  passage  in  tlie  books  of  Orit^en  a<;ainst  Celsiis. 
In  confinnine;  the  inference  from  prophecy,  we  aj^ain  meet 
witli  a  indieious  application  of  tlie  author’s  mathematical  skill, 
hv  winch  he  demoriNtrates,  from  the  doctritie  of  chances,  the 
aiinosl  infinite  inipia'hahility  of  the  occurrence  of  even  a  small 
nnniher  of  conti:;^ent  events  predicted  of  any  one  individual; 
and  of  the  ahsolnie  impossibility,  conse(pienily,  of  acca)iinting 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  miinerous  predictions  a^  were 
aceomplisheil  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  without  ascrihinjj; 
it  to  Uie  power  and  w  isdoin  of  the  neity. 

From  tlie  consiileration  of  prophecy,  he  proceeds  to  the 
evhlence  from  miracles,  and  the  credibility  of  human  testi¬ 
mony.  ile  begins  with  statimjj,  in  few  aiul  simple  terms,  but 
with  much  precision,  the  pi >1  idea  of  a  miracle,  which,  he  re¬ 
mark^,  has  oftener  hi*eii  obscured  tlian  elucidated  hv  defi¬ 
nition,  w’hih'  the  sentim.nus  ent/‘rYaiiied  by  good  men  Ujion  the 
snlijecf  have*  been  almost  uniformly  correct,  when  they  have 
not  been  entangled  or  heated  by  controversy.  This  hnmrh  of 
the  evidences  of  revelation  is  ecrtauily  very  little  indebted  to 
ihe  introdnetion  of  snntle  refinements.  In  resting  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations  on  the  ground  of 
iniiacles,  the  author  restricts  his  proposition  to  uncont rolled 
viinir/cs  ;  on  the  propriety  of  wliicli,  ditferriit  pidgements  will 
prol>.il)lv  he  fornual  by  liis  readers.  \\\*  believe  him  to  he 
rigiit  :  since,  adniittiinr  the  limitation  to  ho  umieeessarv,  it  is 
hiu  an  exirenie  of  caution,  a  leaning  to  the  safe  side  ;  for  who 
will  di’iiy,  tliat  it  is  much  <‘asicr  to  prove  it  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  w’isiiom  and  gootlncss  of  the  Deity,  to  permit  an  w/i- 
rontrollrd  miracie.  to  he  pcidornied  in  support  of  error,  than  to 
ilemonstrate  from  a  metaphysical  eoiisidv-ration  of  the  powers 
and  capacities  of  s[)iritnal  agents  of  a  high  order,  their  incapa¬ 
city  of  accomplisimig  what  to  onr  apprehensions  uinst  appear 
snpcrn.itiiral.  The  writer  of  this,  at  least,  must  eoiih'ss  for 
Inmsclf,  he  could  never  find  any  satisfaction  in  such  specula- 
latioii'i,  not  even  in  those  of  Farmer,  ingenious  as  they  are, 
which  always  appeariul  to  him  to  he  like  ailvaiicing  loan  object 
by  a  circuitous  anil  intricate  path,  rather  than  take  the  nearest 
road,  lint  to  rcliini  to  the  present  performance.  After  exlii- 
hiting  the  most  ajiprove.d  answ'crs  to  the  tlimsy  sophistry  of 
Hume,  intended  to  mu  nee  the  incredibility  of  miracles;  and 
corroborating  them  l>y  a  copious  illustration  of  the  four  cri¬ 
teria  of  miraculous  facts,  suggested  by  Leslie  in  his  admirable 
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work,  iiitiilocl  ‘‘  A  slioit  Meiliotl  with  the  Deists,”  he  reduces 
the  only  suppositions  which  can  he  formed,  respecting  the 
iniiacles  recorded  in  the  New  TestanuMU,  to  the  four  follow¬ 
ing,  which  we  shall  give  in  the  words  of  the  author: 

‘  Either  lirst  the  recorded  accounts  of  those  miracles  were  absolute 
fictions,  U'ickcdly  invented  by  some  who  had  a  wish  to  impose  upon 
mankind; 

‘  Or,  secondly,  Jesus  did  not  work  any  true  miracles;  but  the  senses  of 
the  people  were  in  some  way  or  other  deluded,  so  that  they  believed  he 
really  did  perform  niiracles,  when,  in  fact,  he  did  not : 

*  Or,  thirdly,  tliat  the  spectators  were  not  in  any  way  deluded,  but  knew 
very  well  he  wrought  no  miracles  ;  yet  were  all,  (both  enemies  and  friends, 
the  Jews  themselves  not  excepted,  though  they  daily  “  sought  occasion 
against  him,'*)  united  in  a  close  confederacy,  to  persuade  the  world  he 
wrought  the  most  surprising  things.  So  that  while  some  actively  circu¬ 
lated  reports  of  those  amazing  occurrences,  the  rest  kept  their  counsel, 
never  offering  to  unmask  the  fraud,  but  managing  the  matter  with  so  much 
dexterity  and  cunning,  and  such  an  exact  harmony  and  correspondence, 
that  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ’s  performing  miracles  should  become  cur¬ 
rent,  should  obtain  almost  universal  credit,  and  not  a  single  person  be  able  to 
disprove  it: 

‘  Or,  fourthly,  that  he  did  actually  perform  those  astonishing  works, 
and  that  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  the  Christian  writers  in  the  New 
Testament  arc  authentic  and  correct. 

*  He  that  does  not  adopt  the  last  of  these  conclusions  will  find  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  very  small  consequence  which  of  the  three  he  chooses  ;  for  that  the 
stories  cannot  be  Jiiiions,  is  evident  from  the  reasoning  of  Leslie,  already 
adduced  :  and  it  will  be  seen  further,  from  a  moment’s  consideration,  that 
the  denial  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  any  nuayt  leads  necessarily  to 
the  admission  of  a  scries  of  real  miracles  of  another  kind.* 

He  closes  tliis  part  of  liis  distpiisition  with  an  elaborate  con¬ 
futation  of  the  notion  too  generally  admitted  by’  the  advocates 
of  revelation,  that  the  rvidence  of  miraculous  facts  necessarily 
grows  weaker  in  projiortion  to  the  distance  of  the  time  at  which 
thev  were  performed  ;  and  in  no  part  docs  the  vigour  of  his 
iinJerstaiuling  appear  to  more  ailvanlage  than  in  nis  reason¬ 
ings  on  this  point,  where,  among  many  excellent,  we  meet 
witli  the  following  profound  remark: 


‘  It  is  only,*  he  observes,  ‘with  regard  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  , 
Bible,  that  men  ever  talk  of  the  daily  diminution  of  credibility.  Who 
complains  of  a  decay  of  evidence  in  relation  to  the  actions  of  Alexander, 
Hannibal,  Pompey,  or  Cxsar  ?  How  many  fewer  of  the  events  recorded  M 
by  Plutarch,  or  Polybius,  or  l.ivy,  are  b  dieved  now  (on  account  of  a  di- 
minution  ol  evidence)  than  were  believed  by  Mr.  Addison,  or  l^ord  Cla- 
rendon,  or  Cieoffrey  Chaucer?  We  never  hear  {xrsons  wishing  they  had  v 
lived  ages  earlier,  that  they  might  have  had  better  proofs  that  Cyrus  was 
the  conqueror  of  Babylon,  that  Darius  was  beaten  in  several  battles  by 
Alex  ndcr,  that  1  iiui»  destroyed  Jerusalem,  that  Hannibal  was  entirely  ■ 
rouu'd  by  Scipio,  or  Pompey  by  Julius  Cxsar,  though  wc  sometimes  find  9 
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nifn  of  excellent  and  enterprising  minds  exclaiming,  “O  that  I  had 
lived,  and  been  present,  when  Fuch  splendid  events  occurred  ;  how  lively 
an  interest  should  I  have  taken  in  such  scenes,  le)w  much  concern  in  their 
termination !’’  And  indeed  it  is  the  frequent  hearing  of  such  exclama¬ 
tions  that  causes  men  io  confound  weight  of  evidence  with  warmth  or  defth 
of  feeling;  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  essential  difference  between  real  evidence^ 
or  the  true  bads  of  belief  in  history,  and  the  sensible  impression  or  influence 
which  such  history  may  make  upon  the  mind,* 

We  have  only  to  remark,  before  we  dismiss  this  subject, 
that,  whereas  the  evidence  of  facts  wirich  occurred  at  a  distant 
period  is  usually  placed  under  the  head  of  suca’Ssive  evidence, 
this  distinction,  as  applicable  to  the  miracles  of  the  Gos|>ei, 
must  either  he  rejected  altogether,  Jir  admitted  with  a  caution 
against  being  misled  by  the  amhignons  use  of  words,  'rhe 
evidence,  in  this  case,  is  not  to  he  confounded  for  a  moment 
witli  that  of  a  report  transmittetl  through  successive  ages  to  the 
present  time,  since  the  record  which  contains  the  miraculous 
fai:is  carries  us  hack  to  the  apostolic  age  ;  so  that  admitting  its 
antiquity  to  he  what  it  pretciuls,  of  which  there  is  the  most  sa¬ 
tisfactory  evidence,  the  only  link  in  the  succession  is  that  which 
S4‘paraies  the  performers  or  spectators  of  the  miracles  from  their 
narrators,  who  in  the  case  before  us,  however,  are  frequentlv 
the  same  persons. 

In  order  to  give  that  conspicuous  place  whicli  is  due  to  the 
greatest  and  most  momentous  of  these  miracles,  a.s  well  us  to 
do  justice  to  the  independent  train  of  proofs  by  which  it  is  sup¬ 
ported,  Dr.  G,  has  assigned  a  separate  letter  to  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  (/hrist,  in  which  he  has  placed  this  great  fact  in  tlte 
clearest  light;  and,  to  remove  every  shadow  of  liesitation  aris* 
iug  from  the  minute  variations  in  the  acconnl  given  of  it  by 
the  evangelists,  has  taken  the  pains  to  digest  from  their  se¬ 
parate  narratives  a  distinct  statement  of  the  whole  transaction, 
whicli,  as  far  as  we  have  had  time  to  examine  it,  npiicars  very 
satisfactory. 

To  this  succeeds  an  am))Ie  illustration  of  the  argument  fof 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  drawn  from  its  early  and  extensive 
propagation  :  where  the  fact  is  placed  beyond  all  contradiction, 
by  nniuerous  and  decisive  testimonies,  adduced  from  the  an¬ 
cient  apologists  and  pagan  writers;  the  dales  of  the  ten  suc¬ 
cessive  persecutions  are  accurately  assigned  ;  and  the  most 
striking  circumstances  attending  the  last,  in  particular,  arc  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  iorcibly  exhibited.  This  forms  the  subject  of  the 
9th  letter,  which  doses  with  some  admirable  observations  on 
tlie  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  tending  to 
shew  that  it  corresponds  to  all  the  characters,  and  fultils  all  the 
indications,  which  a  revelation  from  heaven  might  be  expected 
to  possess. 
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V\>  laiiuMit  that  our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  mention 
the  suhierts  of  the  remaining  letters  which  compose  tliis  vo¬ 
lume  :  liiev  are  eniph>vi*{i  in  proviiu^  the  iinpiratioii  of  tlio 
Seripiiirv',  and  answ  various  miscellani'ons  objections  and 

caviis  adxnnced  aj^ainst  the  Ijible.  \N’e  must  at  present  take  a 
reliie'ani  leave  of  th(*  amhor.  Although  we  have  already  ad¬ 
duced  some  sj^ocimens  of  hi^  stvle  and  composition,  aiuf  sliall 
have  o«  easion  to  produce  more  if)  the  course  of  our  strictures 
on  the  scc(U)d  volume,  yet  we  cannot  (len\\onrselves  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  lavinj:  before  c)ur  readitrs  the  following  biu;h]y  beautiful 
and  eio(pie!U  passage.  Speaking  of  l!)e  analogy  betwixt  the 
ditliculiies  olVered  in  the  sciences,  and  t!jc  mysteries  of  reli- 
gioM,  he  observes ; 

‘  Philosophers,  rotwithstanding  all  these  ditTicultles,  recommend  the 
cultivation  and  diftusion  of  the  sciences,  lx*cause  of  their  tendency  to 
.sharpen  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  and  meliorate  his  condition  in  society. 
With  l  ow  much  greater  reason  and  earnestness,  then,  should  Christians  re¬ 
commend  the  di  semination  and  adoption  of  “  pure  and  undcfdcd  religion,” 
considering  its  tiirect  tendency  to  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  yet  fill  it 
with  the  tontemplation  (.f  Deity;  to  purify  and  harmonize  the  passi9n8,  to 
refine  the  mor.il  sense,  to  qualify  and  strengthen  for  every  function  in  life, 
to  .‘Justain  under  the  pressure  of  affliction,  to  afford  consolation  in  sickness, 
and  enable  us  to  triumph  in  death  !  What  other  science  can  even  make  a 
pretension  to  d^th.rone  ojq)rcssion,  to  abolish  shivery,  to  exclude  war,  to 
cxtirp.up  fraud,  to  banish  violence,  to  revive  the  withered  blossoms  of 
Parailisc  ?  Such  are  the  pretensions  and  blessings  f»f' genuine  Christianity  ; 
and  wherever  genuine  Christianity  prevails,  they  arc  experienced.  Thus 
it  accompli.^hes  its  promises  on  earth,  where  alone  it  has  enemies  ;  it  will 
therefore  accomplish  them  in  heaven,  where  its  friends  reign.  Here,  in¬ 
deed,  its  advocate  must  Ix’  reduced  to  silence;  for  how  shall  he  display 
the  meaning  of  its  cdatuil  j)romiscs  !  How  describe  dignity  so  vast,  or 
picture  glory  so  brilliant!  How  shall  langu.age  delineate  what  mind  can¬ 
not  im.igine!  And  where  is  that  mind,  among  puny  and  ephemeral  crea- 
tutis,  that  c.m  penttrate  the  thick  obscure  ;  that  can  describe  the  light  of 
Perfict  Knowledge;  that  can  feel  the  glow  of  Perfect  Love;  that  can 
breathe  the  aii  of  iVrtect  I  iappiness  !  \’ol.  I.  pp.  75,76. 
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|*r  scvms  that  .M.  de  Chatoaubriaml,  a  grandson  of  the  distin- 
gmsiu'ii  M.deshcM  hi  has  attained  much  oelchritv  it'  France 


by  means  of  \vn»  ks  romparativi'lv  very  little  known  in  Fngland. 
'Flu*  Ui  i  ot  iliesc'  work'i,  j>receiiing  this  book  of  T'ravels,  was 
iutitled  I  he  Martyrs;  or,  the  'rrinmph  of  the  Christian  Re¬ 
ligion, "  ami  IS  here  lienominated  hy  the  atnhoran  epopee.  He 
thought  the  scenery  of  that  work  might  be  the  most  effectually 
pt'ctical  by  being  true  to  reality  ;  and  as  his  heroes  were  to  be 
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tepresLMUed  accomplishing  llieir  labours,  and  finishing  their 
lives,  in  se.veral  regions  of  the  Fast,  he  was  desirous  tliat  the  ge¬ 
neral  ground  of  ihe  represinitation  should  be  composed  ofim  iges 
iniinediately  taken  from  the  landscapes,  the  eddices,  and  what¬ 
ever  is  permanent  in  tfie  manners  of  the  people,  of  those  re¬ 
gions.  For  this  ])urpose,  therefore,  as  a  leading  object,  he  re¬ 
solved  on  the  adventurous  expedition  narrated  in  the  present 
aork.  was  determiiu‘d  to  acquire  the  power  of  composing, 
in  effect,  in  Greece  or  Palestine,  even  while  silting  in  a  hack 
parlour  of  a  house  in  Pans.  And  never,  certainly,  was  there  a 
more  costly  preparation  for  securing  the  perfection  of  the  se¬ 
condary  parts  and  merits  of  a  fictitious  work  ;  i'ov  disphiying  its 
personagesand  transactions  on  afield  characteristiially  marked 
in  all  its  features  of  earth  and  water,  wood  and  roc  k  ;  for  faith¬ 
fully  exhibiting  the  a[)pn)priate  phenomena  of  the  morning 
and  evening  in  the  climate  of  the  Greeks  and  llelirews;  or  for 
selecting  the  epithets  most  accurately  expressive  of  the  api)r.ar- 
anceof  marble  ruins  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  So  earnest 
and  ambitious  an  exertion  for  excellence  in  tlie  delineation  of 
the  scenery,  must  bring  on  an  author  some  cause  for  solicitude 
and  extiMordiiiavy  elfoil,  lest  the  story  should  he  loss  striking 
than  the  pictures,  and  lest  his  characters,  like  the  people  now 
inhabiting  Greece,  should  seem  unworthy  of  their  place*. 

Put  w  hatever  elFect  such  an  ex[»odieni  may  have  had  on  the 
i)ook,  it  is  certain  the  enliuisiasm  that  could  conceive  and 
execute  such  an  enterprize  for  such  an  ohjert,  must  render  a 
man,  when  po;»sessing,  besides,  tlie  literary  (jualifjcations  (if  an 
author,  an  interesting  traveller.  Indeed,  from  the  impression 
we  take  of  the  character  and  talents  of  tlie  man,  ;is  disclosed  in 
the  present  work,  we  should  strongly  surmise  that  he  is  better 
fitted  to  interest  and  instruct  as  the  journalist  of  travels  than  in 
any  other  literary  capacity.  W  hile  he  is  on  this  ground,  there 
are  palpable  matters  of  fact  to  keiqi  his  imagination  in  order 
by  means  of  the  exercise  of  his  senses.  So  long  as  he  is  coii- 
Ntraincd  to  lie  telling  what  he  sees  and  hears,  he  c.mnol  well  go 
off  into  a  measureless  flight  of  fanciful  speculation.  W^c  have 
liimatsncli  an  advantage  as  we  should  have  a  man  ascending  by 
a  balloon,  which  should  be  withlield  by  a  cord  from  going  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  distance,  where  he  could  be  an  useful  observer , 
and  intelligencer  ;  whereas,  but  for  this  retention  by  matters  of 
tact,  we  do  not  know  what  would  sometimes  become  of  the 
mind  of  M. Chateaubriand, — for  he  now  and  then  seems  actuated 
by  a  mighty  power  of  gas.  W^e  mean,  in  plain  terms,  that, 
from  the  character  of  this  performance,  we  might  question  w  he¬ 
ther  the  author,  if  let  loose  to  voluntary  thought,  so  to  speak,  on 
a  merely  intellectual  subject,  would  not  have  an  imagination 
too  much  aiming  at  a  certain  largeness  of  range  to  permit  the 
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most  sound  and  ai  oiirate  kind  oftliinking:  but  wliile  be  is 
vicH'incj  countries, and  cities,  and  ruins,  and  caravans,  the  chief 
Dortion  of  his  ideas  is  dictated  to  Ills  mind,  through  his  senses, 


portion  or  his  loeas  is  oiciaieo  in  ins  mum,  imnugii  iii:> 
by  steady  substantial  n*alities  ;  and  if  these  ideas  are  faithfully 
transmitted  to  the  render,  we.  are  certain  of  at  least  so  mucli 
pleasing  and  perhaps  valuable  truth  as  canbe  conveyed  in  these 
*ust  pictures.  We  may  be  very  happy  to  receive  as  a  literar 
painter  the  man  that  we  could  not  accept  as  our  ‘  great  Apollo’ 
in  the  department  of  ahstracted  doctrine. 

We  do  not  know  wliich  of  our  author's  (pialities  and  oualifi 
cations  ought  to  he  put  foremost  iu  the  enumeration;  btit  lie 
certainly  has  many  excellent  ones,  both  as  a  traveller  and  as 
man  ; — a  good  share  of  taste  and  learning,  and  a  considerable 

fiortion  of  genius;  inquisitiveness  and  courage;  great  sensibi- 
ity,  prone  to  pensive  reflection  ;  and  piety  that  bears  sostroni 
an  aspect  of  genuinene.ss,  as  to  maintain  an  amiable  respectabi 
lit)'  c  ven  amidst  all  the  superstition  with  which  it  is  mingled 
All  this  is  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of,  what  wc  must  stil 
submit  to  borrow  his  countrymen’s  term  to  denominate,  narvdi 
He  everywhere  ingenuously  discloses  himself;  turns  bis  mo 
reflections  as  readily  on  Irimself  as  on  any  other  man  or  thing 
and  talks  before  us  all  just  as  he  w'ould  with  his  coniidenti 
friends.  Indeed  it  slMuild  seem  that  he  has  much  less  to  ha 
zard  than  most  men,  hy  such  frankness;  for  he  avows  hoiiestl 
that  he  ‘  has  nothing  in  his  heart  that  he  is  ashamed  to  displaiy 
to  all  the  world.’  W'e  are  quite  of  opinion  that  so  unii|ue  » 
man  ought  to  be  known  to  all  the  world.  And  to  this  he  liaC' 
contributed  all  that  could  be  derived  from  the  unreserved  com 
munication  of  the  record  of  his  feelings,  kept  during  his  pen 
grination :  for  he  sa}s,  ‘  I  have  made  no  retrenchments  froi 
my  original  notes.  The  object  which  1  have  in  view  will  be  ac 
complished  if  the  reader  perceives  a])erfeeL  sincerity  from  th 
l>eginning  of  the  woik  to  the  end.’  ‘  It  is  the  man  more  tba 
the  author  that  w  ill  be  discovered  throughout ;  1  am  centinuall 
speaking  of  my  sell,  and  spoke,  as  I  tlionght,  in  security,  fi 
I  had  no  intention  ot  publishing  these  memoirs.’  lie  docs  no 
fay  what  determined  him  to  the  [luhlication ;  hut  he  heginsh 
preface  thus : 

*  If  I  were  to  assert  that  these  travels  were  not  intended  to  seethe  ligh 
that  1  give  them  lo  the  public  with  regret,  and  as  it  were  in  spite  of 
•elf,  1  should  tell  the  iiuth,  and  ptobably  nobody  would  believe  me.* 

\\  e  quote  one  paragraph  more  from  tlic  preface,  iu  explai^ 
tion  ot  Ins  e>!imaie  of  his  work. 

‘  I  must  therefore  request  the  reader  to  consider  this  work  rather  as 
moil  s  ot  a  yeai  of  my  life,  ilian  as  a  book  of  travels.  I  pretend  not  to  tre 
In  the  steps  of  a  Chwdiu,  a  lavciiiier,  aClundler,  a  Mungo  Park)  aH 
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holdt ;  or  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  people  through  whose  country 
1  have  merely  passed.  A  moment  is  sufficient  for  a  landscape  painter  to 
sketch  a  tree,  to  take  a  view,  to  draw  a  ruin  ;  but  whole  years  are  too  short 
for  the  study  of  men  and  niiinners,  and  for  the  proiound  investigation  of 
arts  and  sciences.  I  am,  nevertheless,  fully  aware  of  the  re8|iect  that  is 
due  to  the  public,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  I  am  here  ushering 
into  the  world  a  work  that  has  cost  me  no  pains,  no  researches,  no  labour  : 
it  will  be  seen  on  the  contrary,  that  1  have  scrupulously  fulfilled  my  duties 
as  a  writer.  Had  I  done  nothing  but  determine  tlie  site  of  Lacedzmon, 
discover  a  new  tomb  at  Mycenae,  and  ascertain  the  situation  of  tlie  ports 
of  Carthage,  still  1  shall  deserve  the  gratitude  of  travellers.’ 

Two  memoirs  precede  the  travelling  narration.  The  first 
sketches  rapidly  the  history  of  Athens,  from  about  the  age  of 
Augustus  to  the  present  time,  and  recounts,  in  order,  the  tra¬ 
vellers  who  have  visited  and  described  it,  during  the  last  three 
centuries.  It  is  briefly  noted  in  what  state  the  monuments 

■  were  found,  at  several  successive  periods  ;  the  progress  of  their 
"  dilapidation  is  thus  ascertained  ;  and  the  memoir  closes  with 
d  expressions  of  regret.  ‘  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  the 
«  civilized  nations  of  Europe  liavedone  more  injury  to  the  monut 
I  inents  of  Athens  in  tlie  sp.ice  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 

■  than  all  the  barbarians  together  in  a  long  series  of  ages  ;  it  is 
f  cruel  to  think  that  Alaric  and  Mahomet  II.  respected  the 

Parthenon,  and  that  it  was  demolished  by  Morosini  and  Lord 

I  gin.’ 

'Phe  second  memoir,  a  work  of  much  labour,  learning,  and 
al,  is  designed  to  CNtnblish  the  authenticity,  indeed  the  infal- 
)ility,  of  those  traditions  which  have  continued  through  the 
lole  Christian  rera  to  mark  certain  places  in  and  near  Jerusa- 
in  as  the  precise  spots  where  the  most  memorable circumstaii- 
is  in  the  History  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  took  place.  The 
ithor  makes  too  little  allowance  for  the  well  known  credulity 
many  of  the  Chiistian  Fathers,  and  is  not  scrupulous  of  ad- 
itting  the  aid  of  here  and  there  a  groundless  assumption*,  as, 
r  instance,  that  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Christians,  at  the  time  of 
le  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  being  without  the  walls,  must  not 
aive  surifereil  much  by  the  siege.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
■gument  is  ahlv  managed,  and  rendered  very  strong.  The 
►flowing  paragraph  afi’ords  .i  very  brief  summary  of  it. 

‘  What  an  astonishing  body  of  evidence  is  here  !  The  Apostles  saw  Je- 
is  Christ ,  ttn-y  knew  the  places  honoured  by  the  Son  of  Man  ;  they  trans- 
itted  the  tradition  to  the  first  Christian  church  of  Judea;  a  regufar  sue- 
‘ssion  of  blsnops  was  established,  and  religiously  preserved  the  sacred  tra- 
ition.  Euicbius  appeared,  and  the  history  of  the  sacred  places  com- 
I' need.  It  was  continued  by  Socrates,  Sozomcnes,  Thcodoret,  Eva- 
'ius,  and  St.  Jerome.  Pilgrims  thronged  thither  from  all  parts.  From 
IS  period  to  me  proent  day,  an  uninterrupted  series  of  travels  for  fourteea 
'‘‘‘  lurics,  gives  us  the  same  facts  and  the  same  descriptions.  What  tradi* 
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lion  was  ever  suppuricd  by  such  a  host  of  witnesses  V  ‘  Besides,  I  have  not  a 
ni:.de  all  the  use  of  the  crusades  that  1  ntlght  have  done.*  ^ 

Is  it  not  c*asy  to  asct'itain  exactly  iti  what  degree  of  faith  and 
5^ibllli^''ivi•nl*^^  oiir  traveller  is  an  adherent  to  the  Catholic  || 
(  hineh.  We  have  some  donht  whether  his  fidelity  is  of  llie  S 
ino5t  pnneiilions  and  reverential  kind;  ])arlly  heeauie  we  do  ^ 
not  dis(  «*rn  among  these,  memoiatida  of  a  jiortion  of  liis  life  the  g 
irne<*s  of  any  eomprtent  nmnher  of  ceremonial  exercises,  '4 
(wliich,  however,  he  miglit  perform  and  say  nothing  about) ;  i 
and  partly  heeanse  his  ohservalions  and  relleetions  sometimes 
a|,'j)eai  to  indieaie  a  freer  use  of  his  faenllies,  than  a  dutiful  son  j 
of  the  Uomish  Chnreh  should  trust  himself  to  make.  At  the  ^ 
same  lime,  his  veneration  for  ‘  holy  places,’  his  large  faith  in  > 
traditions,  and  ilie  zeal  with  whieii  lie  vindicates  Monks  and  • 
Crus:ides,  eeitainly  look  widl  for  his  orthodoxy.  And  it  must  \ 
he  aeknow  Icdgeil,  toi),  that  he  has  not  sought  anv  snhterluge,  . 
from  liie  philoMijdiieal  ridicule  of  his  countrymen,  in  professions  , . 
of  hi'ing  aetnaleil  hv  no  other  prinei|)les  than  a  liberal  curiosity 
and  a  passion  for  the  arts.  On  the  contrary,  he  accompanies  ^ 
llic  mention  of  tlicse  principles,  as  a  snhordinate  imliicement, 
with  a  full  snrreiuler  of  himself,  at^the  outset  of  the  work,  to 
the  semn  or  ])ity  which  he  lays  his  account  with  incurring,  hy - 
nn  avowal  that  Ids  ‘  principal  motive’  to  the  Jonrney  was  one ^ 
tliat  has  nearly  ceased  to  operate  in  Chrislcndotn,  in  this  degc- ' 
neiate  age. 

*  'I'o  the  principal  motive  which  impelled  me,  after  so  many  peregrina-  ^ 
lion®,  to  leave  France  once  more,  were  added  other  considerations.  A  voy* .  ' 
age  to  the  east  would  complete  the  circle  of  studies  which  1  had  always 
promised  myselt  to  accomplish.  In  the  deserts  of  America  1  had  contem-  ! 
plated  the  monuments  ol  nature;  among  the  n.onununts  of  man,  I  W'asai  ;■ 
yet  acquainted  witli  only  t\s’o  species  of  antiquities,  the  Celtic  and  the  Ro*  * 
man.  1  had  yet  to  visit  the  ruins  of  .Athens,  of  Memphis,  and  of  Car-  : 
Uiage.  I  was  thcietore  solicitous  to  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.’ — ; 

*  At  the  pi  esint  day  it  may  appear  soii'.ewhat  strange  to  talk  of  vows  and  ■ 
pilgrimages  ;  but  in  regard  to  this  subject  1  have  no  sense  of  shame,  and,^ 
have  long  ranged  myselt  in  the  class  ot  the  weak  and  superstitious. 
bably  1  sliall  be*  the  l.»st  frenchman  that  will  ever  quit  his  countiy  to  travel|j 
to  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  idea,  the  object,  and  the  sentiments,  of  anan*B 
cient  pilgilin.  But  it  I  have  not  the  viitues  which  shone  of  yore,  intheg 
hires  de  Coucy,  de  Ne.de,  de  Castillon,  de  Montfort,  faith  at  least  is  leftg 
me  ;  and  by  this  mark  1  might  yet  be  recognized  by  the  ancient  Ciu  jl 
•aders.*  ^  •  ' 

lie  makes  eemmeinlahle  haste  to  reacli  (iieece,  anil  we  mafjB 
as  well  meet  him  on  the  coast  of  the  ‘  inland  of  C'alypso,’  dcleij 
vering  Ins  ohseiNalions  on  the  climate  and  its  inlhience.  ^ 


•  In  Greece,  a  suavity,  a  sottncfs,  a  repose,  pervade  all  nature,  as  well^l 
Uic  works  ol  the  ancients.  You  may  almost  conceive,  as  it  were  by  iniui’  * 
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tion,  wliy  the  nrchitccturc  of  the  Parthenon  has  such  exquisite  proportions  ; 
why  ancient  oculpture  is  so  unaffected,  so  tranquil,  so  simple,  when  you 
have  beheid  the  pure  sky,  and  the  delicious  scenery,  of  Athens,  ofCorinth, 
and  of  Ionia.  In  this  native  land  of  the  Muses,  nature  suggests  no  wild 
deviations :  she  tends,  on  the  contrary,  to  dispose  the  mind  to  the  love  of 
the  uniform  and  of  the  harmonious.*  V.  I.  p. 

lie  does  not  st;iv  to  make  any  explanation  or  apology  in  he* 
inilfoftlds  tlelicio»»s  a!Hl  })lasiic  climate,  for  now  protliicing  or 
pcrii’ilting  sncIi  im  n  as  the  I'nrks,  and  siieh  hnil  lings  as  Mos- 
ijues.  Idler j  is  i.oltiine  :  for  he  has  hardly  eiuletl  these  ohser- 
valions,  before  he  is  carried  olT,  prohahly  hv  tlie  last  of  the 
nymphs  or  demijods  that  may  fiave  lingered  unseen  in  Greece, 
and  suddenly  cimveyed  into  the  conipany  of  the  shatles  of  Ho¬ 
mer  and  Siinoniilcs,  Aristotle,  Philip,  Alexander,  Cato,  Cicero, 
and  other  famuns  personages. 

'Pile  traveller  had  reached  this  station  by  a  circuitous  course, — 
in  which  he  skirled  Mount  itliome,  passetl  throngli  a  town  sup¬ 
posed  to  stand  on  tht!  site  of  Lencira,  had  a  rude  rencontre  with 
two  Piirkish  soldiers,  in  which  he  displayed  great  s|)irit,  and  was 
introduced  at  I'ripolizza,  the  capital  of  ilie  Morea,  to  Osinaii 
Paclia,  the  worthy  rohher-lumtcr  atid  chief  guardian  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsula,  from  whom  he  ohtaiucil  the  firman  necessary  for  pas¬ 
sing  the  Istiunus  of  Corinth.  'Pripoliz/a  ‘  is  a  modern  town 
which  appears  to  have  been  erected  between  Mantinea,  Tegea, 
and  Orcliomeniis  ;*  with  no  local  recommendations  hut  that  of 
being  central, — the  Turks  ‘being  |)erteeily  iiuliirerent,  in  their 
choice  of  situations,  to  the  beauties  of  nature  y  iii  this  respect 
very  unlike  ‘  the  Arabs,  lor  whom  the  charms  of  climate  and 
position  have  strong  allurements,  and  who,  to  this  day,  de¬ 
plore  the  loss  of  Granada.’  The  travelling  firman  confers  pri¬ 
vileges  which  bur  author  vvas  too  ecpiitahle  to  exiTcise: 

‘You  pay  for  no  horses ;  the  weight  of  your  baggage  is  fixed ;  and 
wherever  you  go,  you  may  insist  on  being  gratuitously  supplied  with  pro- 
visions.  I  would  not  avail  myself  of  these  magnificent  but  odious  privi¬ 
leges,  which  press  heavily  on  a  people  unfortunate  enough  without  them, 
but  paid  wherever  1  went  for  my  horses  and  entertainments,  like  a  traveller 
W'ithout  protection  and  without  firman.*  p.  128. 

He  passed  a  «mall  river,  bordered  with  ‘  tall  reeds,  and  heau- 
tifid  rose-lanrcls  in  full  flower,’  willioni  knowing,  at  the  time, 
that  this  river  was  the  Knroias,  and  m  rived  at  Misiira.  Before 
entering  on  the  scene  that  was  to  excite  etnoiions  which  will 
awaken  the  sympathy  and  envy  of  all  his  readers  that  have  fell 
the  eirjhantmeni  of  (irecian  histo  y,  hut  Iuinc  nev».*r  trodden 
the  field  on  which  its  events  and  cliaraeters  were  once  realities, 
he  gives  a  vtu  v  curious  description  of  tin*  heterogeneons  assem¬ 
blage  of  people  among  whom  hepasseil  the  night,  in  the  aparl- 
meni  appropriated  to  strangers  in  the  house  of  a  principal  'I'urk, 
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and  of  the  wonder,  perplexity,  and  contempt,  shewn  Uy  a 
learned  and  inquisitive  ‘  minister  of  the  law,’  at  the  traveller’^ 
first  attempt  to  explain  llte  object  of  his  p>nrney — ‘  to  sec  fo¬ 
reign  nations,  and  especially  the  Greeks,  who  were  dead.’  In 
a  seetMtd  alteittpt  it  ocenried  to  him  to  say,  he  was  ‘  a  pilgrirp 
going  to  .K  insalcm  on  wliich  the  doctor  of  law  ‘  exclaimed, 

lladgi !  hadgi!'’  (a  pilgiiin!  a  pilgrim!)  ‘  and  was  perfectly 
satisfied.*  On  whii  h  onr  author  observes,  ‘  Religion  is  a  sort 
of  universal  language  understood  by  all  mankind  ;  this  Turk 
was  unable  to  conceive  how  1  could  quit  my  country  from  the 
mere  motive  of  curiosity  ;  but  that  it  was  perfectly  rational 
that  1  should  undertake  a  long  journey  with  a  view  to  ofi'er  up 
iny  prayers  at  a  toud),  to  pray  to  God  for  some  blessing,  or  for 
deliverance  from  some  affliction.’  It  docs  not  happen  to  occur 
to  him,  even  though  he  siiys  he  has  been  in  England,  that  there 
is  a  very  considerable  scclion  of  the  civilized  world  to  which  the 
portion  of  the  ‘  universal  language’  he  lias  been  reciting 
would  be  by  no  means  so  familiarly  intelligible. 

At  Misiira,  the  traveller  supposed  himself  to  be  in  Sparta  j 
but,  in  order  to  take  bis  gratifications  by  climax,  be  chose  to 
spend  the  first  day  in  visiting  some  situations  of  inferior  inte¬ 
rest,  Amy  cla*,  and  other  points  irf  the  vicinity.  And  now  he 
was  to  survey  the  site  and  vestiges  of  a  city  the  mere  name  of 
which  has  been  enough  to  awaken  so  many  magnificent  ideas 
through  so  many  ages.  He  liad  read  all  the  contrc)versies  of  the 
geographers  and  travellers  relative  to  its  locality;  and  had 
adopted  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  maintained,  contrary  to 
D’Anville,  that  Misiira  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  With 
great  enthusiasm,  therefore,  hut  intensely  inqnisiiive  notwiili- 
standing,  and  well  prepared  to  examine  and  verify  each  part  of 
the  town,  he  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  castle.  On  looking  ea- 
rerlya  little  while,  he  became  cxlrcmcly  ])erplexed  and  nmrtU 
tied,  from  the  impossibility  of  arranging  the  parts  into  such  a 
locality  as  he  absolutely  knew  the  site  of  Sparta  to  luive  been  : 
he  could  not  even  fitui  the  Enrotas.  Be.sides,  there  was  not  tho 
smallest  appearance  of  liie  remains  of  any  very  ancient  struc¬ 
tures.  He  had  a  guide,  a  janissary,  and  otlutr  attendants,  whom 
be  impatiently  questioned,  with  great  dilHenlty  to  make  them 
understand  his  language,  and  to  understand  theirs  in  reply. 

*  We  all  spoke  at  oncc,<—wt*  bawled,  we  gesticulated;  with  our  different 
dre4sc8,  languijgc,  and  physiognomy,  we  looked  like  an  assembly  of  demons, 
perched  at  sun-«ct  on  the  summit  of  these  ruins.  The  woods  and  cascades 
of  Taygetus  were  behind  us,  Laconia  was  at  our  feet,  and  over  our  heads 
tijr  moil  lovely  sky.  This  ^fisitra,  said  I  to  the  Cicerone,  is  Ltaccdse* 
mon  :  Is  it  not?— Signor!  I^ccda^mon!  What  did  you  say  ?— rejoined 
he.— Is  not  this  Laccdzinon  or  Sparta  ?— Sparta !  What  do  you  mean  ?— 
I  ask  you  if  hiisitra  is  Sparta. — i  don’t  uodersund  ygii.— Whatj  you  a 
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Giwk !  you  a  Laccdxmopian  >  and  not  know  the  name  of  Sporta  ?— 
Sparta  !  Oh,  y<*8  !  Great  republic  :  celebrated  Lycurgus! — Is  Misura  then 
Lacedexmon?— 'riic  Greek  nodded  in  affirmation.  I  was  overjoyed.— 
Now,  1  resumed,  explain  to  me  what  I  see.  What  part  of  the  town  is 
that?  1  pointed  at  the  s  ame  time  to  the  quaiter  before  me  a  little  to  the 
right. — •Mesochorion,  answered  he. — 'Fhat  I  know  perfectly  well,  but  what 
part  of  Laeedjcnion  is  it  ?— Lacedaemon  !  I  don't  know. — I  was  beside 
myicdf.  —  At  least  shew  one  the  river,  cried  I,  and  repeated,  Potamos,  Po- 
lamos. — My  Ocok  pointed  to  the  stream  called  the  Jew’s  River. — What ! 
is  that  the  Eurotas  ?  Impossible  !  Tell  me  where  is  the  Vasilipotainos?— 
The  (,'icerone,  after  many  gestures,  pointed  to  the  right  towaras  Amyclc. 
—I  was  once  more  involved  in  all  my  perplexities.’ 

lie  was  very  naturally  in  extreme  vexation  to  think  it  shonP^ 
he  ini|)os«ihle  t(j  fmd  the  ohjeci  of  liis  enthusiasm,  even  whe** 
}>erfecily  certain  fie  must  he  at  least  very  ni*ar  it:  and  that  Id* 
might,  after  all  his  expoetalinns,  he  baffled  in  his  search,  lie 
had  read,  hut  forgotten,  IT .Anville’s  assertion  that  the  true  site 
of  Sp.'irta  is  a  place  now  railed  Paheochori.  As  he  was  going 
down  from  the  castle,  the  (ireek  exclaimed,  “  Your  lordship 
perhaps  means  Pala'ochori  ?” 

‘  At  the  mention  of  this  name,  I  recollected  the  passage  of  D* Anvil  le 
lod  cried  out  in  my  turn,  “  Yes,  Palaiochori  !  The  old  city  !  Where  is 
that?  Where  is  Palaochori  ?’*  “  Yonder  at  Magoul.i,”  said  the  cicerone, 

pointing  to  a  white  cottage  with  some  trees  about  it,  at  a  consitlcrable  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  valley.* 

Ilis  disappointment  inspired  additional  cagrr'ioss ;  and  in 
the  uionnng  before  light,  ‘  set  oif  at  full  g.dlop  fur  Lace 
dicmon,’  attended  by  a  Janissary. 

‘  We  had  proceeded  at  that  pace  for  an  hour,  when  at  break  of  day,  ^ 
perceived  some  ruins,  and  a  very  long  wall  of  antique  construction :  mX 
heart  began  to  palpiUte.  The  Janissary  turning  towards  me,  pointed  with 
his  whip  to  a  whitish  cottage  on  the  right,  and  exclaimed  with  a  look  of 
satisfaction,  “  Palscochori  !*’  1  made  up  towards  the  principal  ruin  which 
I  perceived  upon  an  eminence.  On  turning  the  eminence  by  the  norUi-west 
for  the  purpose  of  ascending  it,  I  was  suddenly  struck  with  the  sight  of  a 
vast  ruin  of  a  semi-circular  form,  which  I  instantly  recogniz'd  is  an  an¬ 
cient  theatre*  I  am  not  able  to  describe  the  confused  feelings  which  over¬ 
towered  me.  The  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  1  stood,  was  consequently  the 
nill  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  since  the  theatre  was  contiguous  to  the  cit  idel. 
The  ruin  which  I  beheld  on  that  hill,  was  of  course  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Chalcioecos,  since  that  temple  was  in  the  citadel ;  and  the  fn.gments  of  the 
long  wall  which  I  had  paS'ed  lovNcr  down,  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
ouarter  of  the  Cynosuri,  since  that  quarter  was  to  the  north  of  the  city. 
Sparta  was  then  before  me,  and  its  theatre,  to  which  my  goo-l  fortune 
conducted  me  on  nw  first  arrival,  gave  me  inimediately  the  position  of  all 
quarters  and  edifices.  I  alighted,  and  ran  all  the  way  up  the  hill  of  the, 
citadel .^-Just  as  1  reached  the  top,  the  sun  was  rising  behind  the  bills  of 
Mendaion.  W  hat  a  magnificent  spectacle !  but  how  melancholy !  The 
loiitary  stream  of  the  Eurotas  running  beneath  the  rem^s  of  the  bridge 
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and  of  the  "onder,  perplexity,  and  ronieinpt,  shewn  by  a 
learned  and  inquisitive  ‘  minister  of  the  law,’  at  the  traveller’^ 
lir>t  aticinpt  to  explain  the  object  of  his  journey — ‘  to  sec  fo¬ 
reign  nations,  and  especially  the  Greeks,  who  were  dead.’  In 
a  seetmd  attempt  it  orciined*^  to  him  to  say,  be  was  ‘  a  pilgrirp 
going  to  insalein  on  which  the  doctor  of  law  ‘  exclaimed, 
•Mladgi!  hadgi!”  (a  pilgiim  !  apilgrini!)  ‘  and  was  perfectly 
satisfied.’  On  whii  h  onr  author  observes,  ‘  lleligion  is  a  sort 
of  universal  language  understood  by  all  mankind  ;  this  Turk 
was  unable  to  conceive  how  1  could  quit  my  country  from  the 
mere  motive  of  curiosity  ;  but  that  it  was  perfectly  rational 
that  I  should  umlcriake  a  long  journey  w’itli  a  view  to  offer  up 
my  prayers  at  a  tomb,  to  pray  to  God  for  some  blessing,  or  for 
deliverance  from  some  affliction.’  It  docs  not  happen  to  occur 
to  him,  even  though  he  siiys  he  has  been  in  England,  that  there 
is  a  very  considerable  section  of  the  civilized  world  to  which  the 
portion  of  the  ‘  universal  language’  he  has  been  reciting 
would  be  by  no  means  so  familiarly  intelligible. 

At  Misitra,  the  traveller  supposed  himself  to  he  in  Sparta  j 
but,  in  order  to  take  his  gratifieaiions  by  climax,  he  chose  to 
spend  the  first  day  in  visiting  some  situations  of  inferior  inte¬ 
rest,  Amycla*,  and  other  points  irf  the  vicinity.  And  now  he 
was  to  survey  the  site  and  vestiges  of  a  city  the  mere  name  of 
which  has  been  enoiigli  to  awaken  so  many  magnificent  ideas 
through  so  many  ages.  He  had  read  all  the  controversies  of  the 
geographers  and  travellers  relative  to  its  locality;  and  had 
adopted  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  maintained,  contrary  to 
D’Anville,  that  Misitra  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancitmt  city.  With 
great  cntliusiasin,  therefore,  hut  intensely  inquisitive  notwitii- 
standiiig,  and  w'cll  prepared  to  examine  and  verifv  each  part  of 
the  town,  he  ascemled  to  the  top  of  the  castle.  On  looking  ea- 
^erly  a  little  while,  he  b<‘came  cxircmelv  perplexed  and  iiuirti- 
hod,  from  the  impossihility  of  arranging  the  jiarts  into  such  a 
locality  as  he  absolutely  knew  the  site  of  Sparta  to  liave  been  • 
he  could  not  even  find  the  Eurotas.  Bi-.sidcs,  there  was  liot  tlni 
smallest  appearance  ol  the  remains  ol  any  very  ancient  struc¬ 
tures.  He  had  a  guide,  a  janissary,  anil  other  attemlants,  whom 
Me  impatiently  questioned,  with  great  dilKciilty  to  make  them 
imnersumd  his  language,  and  to  uiKicrstand  theirs  in  reply. 

‘  Wc  all  spoke  at  once,— wi- bawled,  wc  gesticulated:  with  our  different 
dretscs,  langiuigc,  and  physiognomy,  we  looked  like  an  asscmblyof  demons, 
peirhed  at  sunmet  on  the  summit  ot  ^cse  ruins.  'I’hc  woods  and  cascades 
of  laygetus  were  behind  us,  Uconia  was  at  our  feet,  and  over  our  heads 
llie  most  jovely  sky  1  h.s  Misiira,  said  I  to  the  Cicerone,  is  L.-icodx. 
•non  :  Is  it  not?— Signor!  laiccJa-mon!  What  did  you  say  ?~rcjoir.ed 
he.— It  not  this  Laccdatinon  or  Sparta  ?— Sparta !  mat  do  you  mean  ?— 

I  ask  you  if  iisitra  is  Spana.— 1  don’t  undersund  you.—Wbat,  you  a 
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Giwk !  you  2  Lacedaemonian'  and  not  know  the  name  of  Sparta?— 
Sparta  !  Oh,  yes  !  Great  republic  ;  celebrated  Lyciirgusl  Is  Misitra  then 
Laceda'mon?— riie  Greek  nodded  in  affirmation.  I  was  overjoyed.— 
Now,  1  resumed,  explain  to  me  what  I  see.  What  part  of  the  town  n 
that?  1  pointed  at  the  same  time  to  the  quaiter  before  me  a  little  to  the 
right. — -Mesochorion,  answered  he. —  1  hut  I  know  perfectly  well,  but  what 
part  of  L  u  edxmon  is  it  ? — .Lacedaemon  !  I  don't  know.  I  was  beamc 
mviclf.  —  At  least  shew  one  the  river,  cried  I,  and  repeated,  Potamos,  I  o- 
tamos.— My  Greek  pointed  to  the  stream  called  the  Jew’s  River.— What 
is  that  the  Eurotas  ?  Impossible  !  Tell  me  where  is  the  Vasiliootamos.— 
Thc(  .'icerone,  after  many  gestures,  pointed  to  the  right  towards  Amycic. 

—I  was  once  more  involved  In  ail  my  perplexities.* 

He  was  very  naturally  in  extreme  vexation  to  thmk  it  shoul^^ 
he  im|)os«ihlo  to  find  tin*  oh)i.’ci  of  his  luithusiasm,  even  wlie 
}>erff*cily  certain  fie  f\mst  he  at  least  very  near  it :  and  that  Id- 
might,  after  all  his  exp<*t:tulinns,  he  baffled  in  his  search.  Ht* 
had  read,  hut  forgotten,  D’Anville’s  assertion  that  the  true  site 
of  Sp-^rta  is  a  place  now  I’alleil  Paheochori.  As  he  was  going 
d«>wn  from  the  castle,  the  (ireek  exclaimed,  “  ^  our  lordship 
perhaps  means  Pala'ochori  ?” 

‘  At  the  mention  of  this  name,  1  recollected  the  passage  of  D  Anvil  le 
ind  cried  out  in  my  turn,  “  Yes,  Palarochori  !  I  lie  old  city  !  Where  is 
that  ?  Where  is  Palaochori  ?’*  «  Yonder  at  Magoul.i,”  said  tlie  cicerone, 

pointing  to  a  white  cottage  with  some  trees  about  it,  at  a  consit’.erable  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  valley.* 

His  disappointment  inspired  additional  <'ag»*r'K'.;s ;  and  in 
the  niorinng  l)efore  light,  ho  ‘  set  off  at  full  g.iHop  for  Lacc 
daemon,’  attended  by  a  Janissary. 

‘We  had  proceeded  at  that  pace  for  an  hour,  when  at  break  of  day, 
perceived  some  ruins,  and  a  very  long  wall  of  antique  construction :  mY 
heart  began  to  palpitiite.  The  Janissary  turning  towards  me,  pointed 
htf  whip  to  a  whitish  cottage  on  the  right,  and  exclaimed  with  a  look  of 
satisfaction,  “  Palxochori  !*’  1  made  up  towards  the  principal  ruin  whu.h 
T  perceived  upon  an  eminence.  On  turning  the  eminence  by  th»*  noiUi-west 
for  ilie  purpose  of  ascending  it,  1  was  suddenly  struck  with  the  sight  or  a 
vast  ruin  of  a  semi-circular  form,  which  I  instantly  recogniz'd  is  an  an¬ 
cient  theatre.  I  am  notable  to  describe  the  contused  leelings  which  over¬ 
powered  me.  The  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  1  stookl,  was  coosequentiy  the 
nill  of  the  city  of  Sparta,  since  tlie  theatre  was  contiguous  to  ^be  cit  idel. 
The  ruin  which  I  beheld  on  that  hill,  was  of  coarse  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Chalcioecos,  since  that  temple  was  in  the  ciudel ;  and  the  fr^ments  of  the 
long  wall  which  I  had  puS'cd  Io^^cr  down,  must  have  formefl  part  of  the 
quarter  of  the  Cynosuri,  since  that  quarter  wa?  to  the  north  of  the  city, 
oparta  was  then  before  me,  and  its  theatre,  to  which  my  fortune  h— 
conducted  me  on  my  first  arrival,  gave  me  immediately  the  poiition  of  all 
the  quarters  and  edifices.  I  alighted,  and  ran  all  the  way  up  the  hill  of  thc^ 
citadel .*-Ju St  as  1  reached  the  top,  the  sun  was  rising  behind  the  hills^of 
Mendaion.  \\  hat  a  magnificent  spectacle !  hut  how  melancholy  !  1  he 

lolitary  stream  of  the  Eurotas  running  beneath  the  rcra^dns  of  the  bridge 
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Babyx  ;  rulni  on  every  side,  and  not  a  creature  to  be  seen  among  them.  V 
stood  motionless  in  a  kind  of  stupor  at  the  contemplation  of  this  scene.  A 
mixture  of  admiration  and  griet  checked  the  current  of  my  thoughts,  and 
fixed  me  to  the  spot :  profi  und  silence  reii*ned  around  me.  Determined  at 
last  to  make  echo  speak,  iu  a  s|K)t  \^here  the  human  voice  is  no  longer 
heard,  I  shouted  uiih  all  my  might,  “  Leoi.id.is  !  Leonidas!’*  No  ruin 
repeated  this  great  name.* — *  W  hen  my  agitatirm  had  subsided,  I  began  to 
study  the  ruins  around  me.  The  summit  of  the  hill  was  a  platform,  en¬ 
compassed,  especially  to  the  north-west,  with  thick  walls.  1  went  twice 
round  it,  and  counted  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  ordinary  paces, 
or  n»'arly  seven  hundrt'd  and  eighty  geometrical  paces  ;  but  it  should  be  re¬ 
marked  that  in  this  circuit,  1  comprehend  the  whole  summit  of  the  hill,  in¬ 
cluding  the  curve  formed  by  the  excavation  of  the  theatre  in  this  hill. — It 
was  the  theatie  that  Leroi  examined. 

*  Some  ruins  partly  buried  in  the  ground,  and  partly  rising  above  the  sur¬ 
face,  indicate,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  platform,  the  foundations  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Chalcioecos,  where  l^iusanias  in  vain  souglit  refuge  and 
lost  his  life.  A  sort  of  flight  of  steps,  seventy  feet  wide,  and  of  an  cx- 
tiemely  gentle  descent,  leads  from  the  south  side  of  the  hill  down  to  the 
plain.  This  was  perhaps  the  way  that  conducted  to  the  citadel.  At  the 
commencement  of  these  steps,  and  above  the  tlieatre,  I  saw'  a  small  edifice 
of  a  circular  form,  three-fourths  destroyed  :  the  niches  w'ithin  it  seem 
equally  well  adapted  for  the  reception  of  statues  or  of  urns.  Is  it  a  tomb? 
Is  it  the  temple  of  the  Armed  Venus  ? 

AfUM*  o’nuiiR’ratiiig  various  other  ruins,  chiefly  the  bases  of 
walls,  anil  assigning  them  to  their  proper  quarter  of  the  city,  he 
continuous, 

‘  The  whole  site  of  Laccdxmon,  is  uncultivated;  the  sun  parcht's  it  in 
silence,  and  is  incessantly  consuming  the  marble  of  the  tombs.  When  I 
beheld  this  desert,  not  a  plant  adoined  the  ruins,  not  a  bird,  not  an  insect, 
not  a  creature  enlivened  them,  save  millions  of  lizards  which  ciaw'led  up  and 
down  the  sides  of  the  scorching  walls.  A  dozen  half  wild  horses  were 
feeding  here  and  there  upon  the  withered  grass,  and  a  shepherd  was  culti¬ 
vating  a  lew  water-melons  in  a  corner  of  the  theatre. 

‘  Night  drew  on  apace,  when  I  reluctantly  quitted  these  renowned  ruins, 
the  shade  of  Lycurgus,  the  recollection  of  Thermopyla*,  and  all  the  fic¬ 
tions  of  fable  and  history.  I’he  sun  sank  behind  the  I  aygetus,  so  that  I 
had  beheld  him  commence  and  finish  his  course  on  the  ruins  of  Lacedaemon. 
It  was  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-three  years  since  be  first  rose 
and  set  over  this  infant  city.’ 

His  iMUbusiasiu  is  not  however  to  be  engrossed  by  the  illus¬ 
trious  pagans, — as  the  sight  of  (hjicyra,  (now  Corfu)  recalls  lo 
bill)  names  ami  events  filled  to  awaken  some  emotions  proper 
to  u  Christian,  and  more  that  are  proper  to  a  Catholic.  He  re¬ 
collects  that  this  island  was  an  important  station  in  the  march 
of  crusades  and  pilgrimages;  but  recollects  too,  that  he  has 
the  misfortuiie  to  live  in  an  age,  when  such  times  as  these  can¬ 
not  be  mentioned  ‘  without  exciting  a  smile  of  compas- 
-sion  in  ilic  faceol  the  tree-thinker.’  lie  must  be  left  to  settle 
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this  point  of  tiisa;;reement  with  the  iiiiholievin^  j^eneration  as 
he  can,  with  the  aul  of  whatiwa  r  aiithnriiy  remains  to  tlte  con¬ 
clave  and  the  inqiiNition.  Hut  we  wish  all  to  join  zealonsly  in 
his  (jua»*!*el  against  the  ane,  Si>  faras  there  is  tnnh  in  the  allega¬ 
tion  conveyed  in  the  following  (jnestions:  ‘  H  >w  is  it  possible 
to  hrinir  in  the  n  nnes  of  St.  Jason  an  1  >i.  Sopi>tralns,  aoostles 
of  t lie  Corevreans,  dnriiii^  the  reign  of  ( dau'lins,  alter  liavin^ 
mentioned  llonuM’,  Aristotle,  Alexand ‘r,  Cicero,  Cato,  and 
Cie‘*manicns  ?  Yet  is  a  martyr  to  iudepeovlence  a  greater  cha¬ 
racter  than  a  martvr  to  triiili  ?  Is  Cato,  devoting  liimsell  for 
the  liberties  of  lioiiu*,  more  heroic  than  Sapisiratus,  snflering 
himself  to  he  hinmed  in  a  brazen  hull,  for  proclaiming  to  men 
that  they  are  hrethren,  that  they  ought  to  love  and  succour  one 
another  ?’ 

Onr  adventurer  began  bis  inroad  on  the  Morea,  or  (IVlopon- 
nesu>),  at  Modoii,  anciently  Methone,  in  Mes^enia. 

‘  I  trod,*  8  lys  he,  ‘  the  classic  soil  of  Greece,  I  was  but  ten  leagues  from 
Olympia,  thirty  from  Sparta,  on  the  road  which  Telcmachus  followed  whcD 
repairing  to  Mcnelaus  to  make  inquiries  respecting  his  father;  and  it  was 
not  yet  a  month  since  I  quitted  Pans.* 

Thus  far  we  sliall  he  highly  pleastjd  with  his  rapidity;  and 
we  shall  thank  him  for  not  having  staid  to  accumulate  notes  and 
transcriptions,  to  the  amount  ot  a  hundred  or  two  of  printed 
pages,  at  Venice,  Malta,  or  any  such  intermediate  well  known 
station.  But  wv  are  not  quite  so  much  gratified  to  see  the  im¬ 
petus  wliich  has  carried  Inin  with  such  velocity  to  the  coast  of 
Greece,  continuing  to  operate,  with  little  remission,  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  leas^ui's. 

An  Aga  at  Modon,  assured  our  traveller  that  he  ‘  would  find 
no  difbculty  in  travelling  the  Morea,  because  the  roails  were 
clear,  since  examples  bad  been  made  of  three  or  four  buiidred 
of  ibe  banditti.’  While  he  was  amazed  to  think  what  a  horrible 
place  this  Morea  must  have  been  a  few^  montlis  before,  lie  re¬ 
ceived  an  explanation,  which  affords  a  most  striking  illustration 
of  the  benefits  derived  to  a  country  from  tfie  simplicity  and  effi¬ 
cacy  of  a  Turkish  system  of  police.  . 

*  The  history  of  these  three  or  four  hundred  banditti  Is  as  follows 
Near  Mount  Ithome  there  was  a  band  of  about  hft^  robbers,  w  ho  infested 
the  roads.  The  Pacha  of  the  Morea,  Osman  Pasha,  repaired  to  the  spot ; 
he  surrounded  the  villages  where  the  robbers  were  accustomed  to  take  up 
their  quarters.  It  w'ould  have  been  too  tedious  fora  Turk  to  distinguish 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  :  ail  within  the  Pasha's  inclosure  were 
dispatched  like  wild  beasts.  The  robbers,  it  is  true,  were  exterminated  ; 
but  with  them  (Mfrished  three  hundred  Greek  peasants,  who  were  accounted 
as  nothing  in  this  affair,  v.  p.  93. 

At  night  be  went  into  a  chamber  prepared  for  bis  repose ; 
but  ready  we  should  have  thougnt  the  worse  of  him  if  he  bad 
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not  felt  an  nntisual  veNtii  ssness  ;  fur  he  ‘  lioarvi,*  he  si3’s,  *  the 
barking  uf  a  Lacostian  dog,  and  the  N.bistlii.'g  of  the  wind  of 
Elis  ‘  how  ihen,’  says  ho,  ‘  was  it  po.s^ible  lor  me  to  go  to 
sleep?*  He  sol  oil  before  day-lieht  ;  and  gives  an  enter- 
niiinn«:  liesenption  of  the  cavalcade,  th<*  e  juipment  of  the  men 
and  horses,  anti  the  coarse  manner  of  making  a  repast  ; — *  such/ 
he  observes,  ‘is  now-a-days  ibe  mode  oftraveiiing  in  the  cbun- 
trj'  of  Alcibiadi^s  anti  Asjtasia.* — All  Ids  entlinsiasm  at  tbe  thought 
ot  the  ancient  glory  td'  tlie  country,  and  inebtiichoiy  at  the 
sight  of  ll»e  preseitt  extreme  degratlaiit  tt,  can  never  long  shut 
out  from  Ids  mind  the  idea  of  one  oilier  country,  where  he  sees 
that  glory  rekimlb*d,  to  dart  in  its  radianct*  over  the  whole 
earth  An  opportunity  tor  a  triumphant  allnsiun  to  this  later 
aiubmore  magtiilici  in  Greece,  is  presenieil  to  him  at  Coron, 
tin?  ancient  Corone,  which  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Morosini, 
a  Vcnetiaii  general,  in  16?^5, 

•  At  ihU  siege  wcretv\o  of  my  countrymen.’  ‘  I  was  pleased  to  find 
at  my  (ttitsi't,  tlie  traces  of  French  honour  in  the  genuine  country  of  glory  — 
in  die  country  of.  a  people  who  were  such  good  judges  of  valour.  But 
where  are  not  such  traces  to  be  discovered  ?  At  Constantinople,  at  Rhodes, 
in  Syria,  in  Egypt*  at  Carthage,  1  was  shewn  the  camp  of  the  French,  the 
tower  of  the  French,  the  castic  of  the  French.  The  Arab  has  pointed 
out  to  me  the  tombs  of  our  soldiers  beneath  the  sycamores  of  Cairo,  and 
the  Siminole  under  ihe  oaks  of  Florida.* 

It  wns  by  associniion,  cxcbisivoly,  that  (irecci*,  thus  far, 
could  illiiminaic  tiur  author's  imagination  witti  ideas  of  gran¬ 
deur:  for  its  aspect  was  inexpressibly  dreary  and  desolate;  the 
soil  bare  aiul  bitrr»  ii;  some  t.f  the  stK'ams  that  existed  aii- 
tiently,  dried  up  ;  the  population  reduced  to  a  most  diminutive 
residm*  of  most  wretehed  slaves,  infestetl,  ravaged,  and  half  de- 
Tomed  by  a  slender  scattered  pack  of  'I  uikisli  wolves  ;  and  of 
course  every  tning  in  the  form  of  dwelling  and  accommoriation, 
at  tbe  lowest  piissibdity  ol  meannes>.  Along  with  every  thing 
rUe,  in  tbe  cotmtry,  the  places  of  shelter  and  cntertaiiuueiit  for 
travellers,  arc  going  fast  to  ruin. 

*  In  Turkey  all  ih?  public  institutions  owe  their  existence  to  private  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  the  state  performs  nothing  for  the  state.  Tliese  inwitutions  arc 
the  effect  of  a  spirit  of  religion,  and  not  of  tlie  love  of  country,  a  sentiment 
unknov^n  there.  Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  these  fountains,  all 
these  kans,  and  all  these  bridges,  are  of  the  earliest  times  of  the  empire,  and 
are  failing  into  ruin  :  I  cannot  recolleci  having  observed  one  single  mo¬ 
dern  fabric  on  the  road.  Hence  we  cannot  but  infer,  that  the  religious  fer- 
voir  of  the  Mussulmans  is  abating,  and  that  vvith  the  religion,  the  social 
order  of  the  Turks  draws  near  to  its  dissolution.’ 

Just  one  sample  may  be  given,  as  a  temptation  to  our  genteel 
tour- makers,  who  find  such  severe  trials  of  their  fortitude  in 
the  cookery,  wines,  and  window-cimains,  of  the  taverns  and  ho- 
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teU,  by  means  of  which  they  barely  sustain  their  valuable  lives, 
while  col  lectin  ni*terials  for  conferring  on  their  country  the 
benefit  of  a  sumptuous  quarto, — occupied  ii  great  part,  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  those  very  taverns  and  hotels, 

<  At  noon,  we  discovered  a  kan  (it  wai  at  the  entrance  into  Laconia) 
as  wretched  as  that  where  we  stopped  the  preceding  day,  though  it  wat 
decorated  with  the  Ottoman  flag.  These  were  the  only  two  habitations 
we  had  met  with  in  a  space  of  tweaty*two  leagues :  so  that  fatigue  and  hun* 
eer  obliged  us  to  make  a  longer  stay  than  was  agreeable  in  this  filthy  kennel* 
IV  master  of  the  ulace,  an  aged  Turk,  with  a  most  repulsive  countenance^ 
was  sitting  in  a  loft  above  the  stables  of  the  kan  ;  the  goats  clambered  np 
to  him,  and  surrounded  him  with  their  excrements.  In  this  sweet  place 
he  received  us,  and  without  condescending  to  rise  from  his  dunghill,  to  di« 
rect  some  refreshments  to  be  brought  for  the  Christian  dogs,  he  shouted 
with  a  terrible  voice,  when  a  poor  Greek  boy,  quite  naked,  and  his  body 
swollen  w*tli  fever  and  flogging,  brought  us  some  ewe's  milk,  in  a  vessel 
disgustingly  dirty.  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  to  drink  even  this  at  my  ease, 
for  th(  goats  and  the  kids  crowded  round  me  to  snatch  a  piece  of  biscuit 
whicit  I  held  in  my  hand.  I  had  eaten  of  the  bear  and  the  sacred  dog  with 
the  savages,  I  have  partaken  since  of  the  repast  of  the  Bedouins,  but  1  never 
met  with  any  thing  to  be  compared  with  this  first  kan  of  Laconia.  It  was 
nearly  on  the  same  spot,  however,  that  the  flocks  of  Menelaus  grazed,  and 
that  he  enteruiined  Telemachus,' 

He  compares  the  emotions  will)  which  he  entered  Athens  with 
those  which  had  been  excited  by  the  ruins  of  Sparta. 

‘  It  is  not  in  the  first  moment  of  a  strong  emotion  that  you  derive  most 
enjoyment  from  your  feelings.  I  proceeded  towards  Athens  with  a  kind 
of  pleasure  which  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  reflecdon  ;  not  that  1  ex¬ 
perienced  any  thing  like  what  I  had  felt  at  the  sight  of  Lacedxmon.  Spant 
and  Athens  have,  even  in  their  ruins,  retained  their  different  characteristics; 
those  of  the  former  aie  grave,  gloomy,  and  solitary:  those  of  the  latter 
pleasing,  light,  and  social.  At  the  sight  of  the  land  of  Lycurgus,  every 
idea  becomes  serious,  manly,  and  profound ;  tlie  soul,  fraught  with  new 
energies,  seems  to  be  elevated  and  expanded :  before  the  city  of  Solon, 
you  are  enchanted,  as  it  were,  by  the  magic  of  genius;  you  are  filled  with 
the  idea  of  the  perfection  of  man,  considered  as  an  intelligent  and  immor¬ 
tal  being.  The  lofty  sentiments  of  human  nature  assumed,  at  Atliens,  a 
degree  of  elegance  which  they  had  not  at  Sparta.  Among  the  Athenians, 
patriotism  and  the  love  of  independence  were  not  a  blind  instinct,  but  an 
enlightened  sentiment,  springing  from  that  love  of  the  beautiful  in  general 
with  which  heaven  had  so  liberally  endowed  them,  in  a  word,  as  1  passed 
from  the  ruins  of  Lace dznaoo  to  the  ruins  of  Athens,  1  felt  that  I  should 
have  liked  to  die  with  Leonidas,  and  to  live  with  Pericles.’ 

He  was  welcomed  by  his  countryman,  M.  Fanvel,  who"  bad 
resided  ten  years  at  Athens,  with  the  title  and  privileges  of  con¬ 
sul,  but  whose  tasta  and  actual  einployments  were  much  more 
those  of  an  antiquary  and  artist.  Having  made  liimself  most 
mituitely  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  city  and  vicinity, 
he  was  usable  as  be  was  willing  so  to  guide  and  instruct  tn# 
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stranger  in  his  observations,  that  he  should  see  every  tiling  in 
the  best  order  of  succession,  from  tlie  best  points  of  view, 
with  the  clearest  evplanations,  and  in  the  shortest  time.  This 
last  will  be  acknowledged  a  point  (d  no  small  iniportrUiee,  w  hen 
it  is  told, — as  we  really  admire  tlie  auilior’s  honesty  for  tell- 
tour  or  five  dut/s  ere  all  tlie  time  that  could  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  bis  survey  of  Atbens,  utdess  he  would  liave  hazarded 
HU  incommodiotis  and  indefinite  delay  in  the  ulterior  j)art  of  his 
project.  Ijv  ardent  activity,  however,  from  day-break  till  dark, 
he  made  this  diminulive  allowattce  sufiice  for  a  short  itispectiou 
of  cacli  of  the  most  remarkable  objects,  and  for  many  general 
views  of  the  whole  place,  from  advantageous  positions. 

lie  docs  not  profess  to  he  very  mneb  of  an  artist,  and  his 
observations  are  cbietly  those  ol  a  man  ol  taste,  animated  by 
cIas^ical  recollcciions,  and  fully  pereeiving  the  su|n  riority  of 
the  Athenian  genius  for  the  arts  over  tliat  of  any  other  place  or 
lime,  lie  makes  some,  general  remarks  on  the  appearance  and 
liie  eliaraeier  ot  the  moimmenls.  W  e  will  iranscnibe  what  he 
says  of  liioir  ei'lonr. 

*  Tlu'  first  thing  tliat  strikes  you  in  the  edifices  of  Athens,  is  the  beau¬ 
tiful  colour  of  those  monuments  In  our  climate,  in  an  atmosphere  over- 
clinrg'  il  with  smoke  and  rain,  stone  of  the  purest  white  soon  turns  black, 
or  of  a  greenish  hue.  The  serene  .sky,  and  the  brilliant  sun  of  (ireece, 
merely  communicate  to  the  marble  ot  Paros  and  Pcntclicus  a  golden  tint, 
resembling  that  of  ripe  corn  or  the  autumnal  foliage.’ 

'The  descriplmn  is  of  much  greater  extent  than  this  extract; 
and  there  are  intermingled  with  it  expressions  of  the  author’s 
feelings  and  mental  visions,  in  a  place  where,  if  almost  any 
where  on  earth,  a  contemplative  person  woubi  feel  as  if  under 
the  p(n\er  of  a  spirit,  that  -.from  remote  ages  had  hovered  and 
watr  hed,  with  a  mysterious  [ueseiice  and  agency,  in  the  solcni- 
nity  of  ihe  scene.  'I  bis  presence  and  agency,  how'cver,  per¬ 
mitted  a  perfect  cjnieimle  to  the  perceptions  of  his  servant  Jo- 
seph,  and  his  janissary.  Th  *  latter  had,  liuring  our  author’s  re- 
searche.s  and  emotions,  sat  down  to  sleep,  awaked,  smoked  his 
pipe,  and  fallen  asleep  again.  'To  them  it  was  no  part  of  the 
luxury  of  an  evening  repast,  made  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
})laee,  that  the  water  they  drank  was  that  of  the  river  Kurotas, 
and  that  near  the  spot  of  ground  might  probably  have  been  the 
habitation  of  some  of  the  men  that  went  to  Theiniopvhe.  The 
traveller’s  mind  was,  on  the  whole,  well  aiiempered  io  the  cha¬ 
racter  ot  the  place,  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  which  he  felt 
with  great  empiiasis ;  iliough  his  example  may  serve  to  shewr 
Jiow'  ditheuli  it  i.'j,  except  to  the  very  highest  genius,  to  make  a 
^cficral  sia/c  of  strong  feeling,  even  when  it  completely  per¬ 
vades  the  soul,  resolve  itself  into  distinct  forms  of  thought,  at 
tiiicc  striking  and  natural,  and  capable  of  being  so  conveyed  to 
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^he  mind  of  a  reader  as  to  produce  a  congenial  state  of  senti¬ 
ment.  Certainly  not  all  oiir  author's  retiections  arc  striking  or 
in  good  taste.  There  is  a  small  portion  ofwlvit  disgusts  ussoin- 
tolerahly  in  the  rhet»)ric  of  some  of  the  mo'll  celohraied  of  his 
coiiiitrynien,  and  which,  indeed,  seems  oik*  of  their  cliiof  na¬ 


tional  vices  in  writing 


, — anartitieial  forced  extravagance;  as, for 


instance,  when  he  says,  of  the  Knroias,  ‘  riius,  after  ages  of 
oblivion,  this  river,  whose  hanks  wore  trodden  by  the  LaceJ;t*. 
inonians  whom  IMiitiirch  has  eclebraloil,  tiiis  river,  I  say,  per- 
haps  n  joiced,  amid  this  neglect,  at  the  sound  of  the  footsteps 


of  an  obscure  sti anger  upon  its  siioresl'  lint  yet  lie  gives  in- 
duhi  able  evidence  of  that  high  state  of  emotion,  in  wbioli  tlie 
mind  can  fnllj  pass  out  of  its  usual  sphere  of  ideas, — can  raise 


up,  ill  iiiii,gi:iaiion,  from  the  melancholy  solitary  relics,  llie  an¬ 
cient  structures  and  the  marvellous  race  <d'  mortals  that  lived 


among  them,  and  can  helioid  this  shadowy  city  and  {)Opulation 
facing  away  again  into  ruins  and  solitude.  It  was  a  state  of 
feeling  in  wliicli  the  mind  co-extends  its  existence  witli  all  past 
time,  and  recognizes  or  contracts  a  kindri'd  with  the  strongest 
spirits  that  in  the  most  distant  age^;  liave  dwelt  on  the  earth. 
Many  other  moments  of  sulilune  etnotion  awaited  onr  traveller, 
hut  we  doubt  ulietiier  his  min  1  ever  afterwards  experiencctl^so 
mighty  an  excitement.  One  cause  might  he,  that  none  of  the 
striking  scenes  he  subscqently  beheld,  were  [>resented  to  him 
witli  sue!)  a  perfect  unmiiigled  simplicity.  The  profound  soli¬ 
tude,  the  cleariu’ss  of  ilie  ruins  from  the  deformity  of  modern 
habitations, — in  short,  all  things  conspired  to  a  perfect  unity  of 
impressKJii.  ‘  The  loneiy  vvalk,’  says  our  autiior,  ‘  which  I 
took  along  the  Kurolas,  on  the  1 8th  of  August,  IS06,  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  erased  from  my  memory.’  And  on  quitting  the  place, 
lie  says,  ‘  I  departed  \»itli  a  mind  absoriied  by  t!ie  objiXts  which 
1  liad  just  seen,  and  indulging  in  endless  rellections.  Such 
days  enable  a  man  to  endure  many  misforinnes  with  patience, 
and,  above  all,  render  him  indilferjiit  to  many  spectacles.’ 

lie  set  forward  on  his  journey;  and  at  tiic, first  village  at 
which  he  rested  a  little  time,  fount]  the  conversation  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  occupied  with  a  recent  event, — his  short  account  of 
which  we  will  transcribe,  as  another  iilnstraiion  of  the  state  of 
the  people  of  the  modern  l^elopomiesus. 

*  A  girl  of  this  village  having  lost  her  father  and  mother,  and  being  the 
mistress  of  a  small  fortune,  was  sent  by  her  R'lations  to  Constantinople. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  returned  to  her  native  village.  She  could 
speak  the  Turkish,  French,  and  lulian  languages,  and  when  any  foreign¬ 
ers  passed  through  the  village,  she  received  them  with  a  politeness  which 
excited  suspicions  of  her  virtue.  The  principal  peasants  had  a  meeting,  in 
which,  after  discussing  among  themselves  the  conduct  of  the  orphan,  they 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  a  female  whom  they  deemed  a  disgrace  to  the  village. 
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They  fine  raised  the  mm  Jixed  by  the  Turkish  law  for  the  murder  of  a  Chru^  I 
tian  woman  ;  they  then  broke  by  night  into  the  house  of  the  dcTOted  vic¬ 
tim,  ^hom  they  murdered  ;  and  a  man,  who  was  in  w.iiting  for  the  new# 
cf  the  execution,  hastened  to  the  pacha  with  the  price  of  blood.  \Vhat 
caused  such  an  extraordinary  sensation  among  these  Greeks  of  the  villaec 
was,  not  the  atrocity  of  the  deed,  but  the  greediness  of  the  pacha  of  the 
Morea.  He,  too,  regarded  the  action  as  a  very  simple  matter,  and  admit¬ 
ted  that  he  had  been  paid  the  sum  for  an  ordinary  murder ;  but  obse^ed, 
that  the  beauty,  the  youth,  the  accomplishments  of  tkc  orphan,  gave  him^  a 
just  claim  to  a  farther  indemnity.  He  therefore  dispatched  two  janissarici 
the  very  same  day  to  demand  an  additional  contribution.' 

M.  Chatoaubriaud  atlvanccil  with  haste  towards  Athens,  ex¬ 
amining  by  tfic  way  the  ruins  of  Argos,  and  the  reputed  tomb 
uf  Agamemnon  at  Mycenm.  On  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  when 
htf  saw  the  sea  on  the  wester n  shore,  he  was  visited  with  tender 
and  i  iitluisiastic  recollections  of  France,  and  most  painful 
‘oiigings  to  he  (.net*  more  on  its  happy  soil ; — of  course  to  enjoy 
the  full  ddighis  of  that  political  freedom,  the  extinction  of 
which  in  Greece  had  made  it  so  dreary  a  scene  ;  a  scene  which 
he  cxpiesj.lv  exhorts  the  advocates  of  despotic  governments  to 
visit,  m  orifer  lo  witness  the  tendency  anu  elfects  ol  such  go- 
veimnent, — as  if  they  needed  to  go  so  far  for  the  lesson.  Our 
author's  patriotism,  however,  does  not  seem  cooled  even  by  his 
reflections  at  the  view  of  the  Streight  of  Salamis.  His  en¬ 
thusiasm  t»K)k  a  more  reasonable,  or  at  least  a  more  intelligible, 
form  at  Fleusis ;  and  wlicn,  at  last,  he  found  himself,  early  in 
the  morning,  on  the  Sacred  Way,  advancing  toward  the  spot 
once  illuminated  by  more  genius  than  ever  burned  in  so  concen¬ 
trated  a  locus  in  any  other  place,  since  the  beginning  of  time, 
his  ‘  transports,’  he  says,  were  as  great  as  any  that  were  ever 
insnired  by  an  initiation  in  the  Mysteries. — At  length,  ‘the 
denie  I  icgan  to  widen :  we  made  a  circuit  round  Mount  Ptecile,  | 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  as  if  to  hide  the  scenery  be¬ 
yond  it,  and  the  plain  of  Athens  suddenly  burst  upon  our 
view.’ 

‘  I'bc  first  thing  tliat  struck  me  was  the  citadel  illumined  by  the  rising 
sun.  It  was  exactly  opposite  to  me,  on  the  other  side  of  the  plain,  and 
•remed  to  be  supported  by  Mount  Hymettus,  which  formed  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  picture.  It  exhibited,  in  a  confused  assemblage,  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  the  Propyhea,  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  temple  of 
Erccthcut,  the  embrasures  of  a  wall  planted  with  cannon,  the  Gothic  ruins 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  ediHces  of  the  Mussulmans.’ 

Alter  noticing  the  sini|)licity,  harmony,  adaptation  to  their 
purpose,  and  exquisitely  finished  execntioti,  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  cdifict*s,  as  well  as  the  great  number,  and  the  magnitude 
of  some  of  tticm,  M.  ('fiaicaubriand  loudly  deplores  the  fatality 
that  in  modern,  and  even  very  recent  times,  has  rapidly  hastened 
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tbuir  destruction.  He  is  justly  indignant  at  the  Venetians,  who 
‘amidst  the  illumination  and  science  that  perraded  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  came  and  cannonaded  the  monuments  of  the  age 
of  Pericles  :  they  fired  red  hot  balls  on  the  Propy  l«a  ami  the  tem- 
ot*  Minerva;  a  ball  fell  on  the  latter,  penetrated  thereof,  set 
tire  to  some  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  blew  up  part  of  an 
edifice  which  di<i  less  honour  to  the  false  gods  of  Greece  than 
to  human  genius.'  But  his  displeasure  fails  with  hardly  less 
weight  on  a  much  later  oHender. 

*  In  this  work  1  have  had  occasion  to  make  frequent  mentioa  of  the  name 
of  Lord  Elgin.  To  him  we  are  indebted,  as  I  have  observed,  for  a  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  the  Pnyx,  and  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  ;  he  still  keep 
an  Italian  in  Greece,  who  is  engaged  in  prosecuting  his  researches.’  *But 
Lord  Elgin  has  counterbalanced  die  nieiit  of  his  laudable  efforts,  by 
vaging  the  Parthenon.  He  was  desirous  of  removing  the  basso  relievos  of 
the  frieze  ;  the  Turkish  workmen  employed  in  the  execution  of  this  design, 
first  broke  down  the  architrave  and  threw  down  the  capitals;  and  then, 
instead  of  taking  out  the  metopes  by  the  grooves,  the  barbarians  thought 
it  the  shortest  way  to  break  the  cornice.  The  temple  of  Erectheus  has 
been  robbed  of  the  corner  column,  so  that  it  is  now  found  necessary  to 
fiup)K)rt.  with  a  pile  of  stones,  the  whole  entablature,  which  is  nodding 
to  Its  fall. 

‘  The  English  who  have  been  at  Athens  since  the  visit  of  Lord  Elgin, 
have  themselves  deplored  these  fatai  effects  of  *th  inconsiderate  love  of  the 
arts.  We  are  told  that  Lord  Elgin  has  asserted,  in  excuse  of  himself, 
that  he  had  merely  followed  our  example.  The  French,  it  is  true,  have 
stripped  Italy  of  its  statues  and  pictures  ;  but  they  have  mutilated  no  tern* 
pies  for  the  sake  of  the  basso  relievos :  they  have  only  imitated  tlie  Romans 
who  plundered  Greece  of  her  master-pieces  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The 
monuments  of  Athens,  torn  from  the  places  to  which  they  were  adapted, 
u ill  not  only  lose  part  of  their  relative  beauty,  but  their  intrinsic  beauty 
will  be  materially  diminished.  It  is  nothing  but  the  light  that  sets  off  the 
delicacy  of  certain  lines  and  certain  colours:  consequently  as  this  light  is 
not  to  be  found  beneath  an  English  sky,  these  lines  and  these  colours  will 
disappear  or  become  invisible;* 

From  the  spirit  of  somo  sentences  which  immediately  follow, as 
well  as  from  many  occasional  patriotic  indications  throughout  the 
hook,  wo  are  folly  assured  that  not  one  word  of  this  strain  of 
mingled  tdegy  and  invective  would  have  been  sung  by  oar 
traveller,  if  these  alleged  ravages  had  been  committed  hiy  one 
of  his  own  countrymen.  Bntbe  that  as  it  may,  we  believe  the 
representation  is  greatly  exaggerated,  as  respecting  Lord 
Flgin,  and  that  it  is  fallacious  as  respecting  our  author's  coun¬ 
trymen,  relative  to  whom  Lord  Elgin  says  expressly, 

*  He  had,  bciidet,  another  induceroent,  tmd  an  example  befbrt  him, 

*  in  the  conduct  of  the  last  French  embassy  sent  to  Turkey  before  the  Revo* 

*  lutioD.  French  artists  did  then  remove  several  of  iKe  sciupcured  ornaments 

*  from  several  edifices  in  the  Acropolis,  sad  particularly  from  the  Parthenon. 
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‘  la  lowering  one  of  the  metopes,  the  trxklc  failed  and  it  was  dashed  to 
•picctf  ;  but  other  objects  from  the  same  temple  were  conveyed  to  Francei 

•  where  they  are  held  in  the  very  highest  estimation,  and  some  of  them 
•occupy  conspicuous  places  is  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  And  the  same 

•  agems  were  rt*m.nning  at  Athens  during  Lord  Elgin’s  embassy,  waiting 
•only the  return  of  French  influenccat  the  Porte  to  renew theiroperations.** 

lielvvec.n  tiieso  designs  tif  the  French,  and  tlie  wanton  rapid 
deinohtinn  comimially  carrying  on  by  the  barbarism  of  the 
*ruiks,  Lord  Elgin  was  convinced  the  few  lemaining  (h’cora- 
lions  of  till-  Pan'nmon  hiul  not  the  smallest  chance  of  retaining 
imich  longer  iheir  original  situation;  not  to  say  that  the  pro¬ 
bability  was  strongly  agaiint  their  being  preserved  in  existence. 
Viewing  the  caso  ihereforc  as  against  the  Turks  he  thought  it 
was  title  to  the  aris,  and  to  the  lame  of  Alhcn^’,  to  endeavour  to 
place  i>iit  of  hazard  of  dtstruclion  a  parr  of  tlie  very  slight 
remnant  of  these  exquisiie  works;  and  viewing  it  as  against 
the  Tn-nch,  he  might  be  forgiven  for  recollecting  ho  was  an 
Kuglishinan,  and  ft'r  thinking  that  l^.iris  coiUaitu’d  already  a 
snftieient  accuiimlation  of  spoils  of  foreign  genius.  It  is  to  he 
observeil,  besides,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  his  sf)oils 
weri!  dug  from  tlu-  earth,  got  out  of  the  walls  of  modern  'Turk¬ 
ish  buildings,  or  taken  from  such  i:f  the  remains  of  the  ancicMU 
edifices  as  were  the  most  completely  in  ruins  and  in  a  rapid 
progrc&s  to  entire  destruction.  'The  temj)le  of  'Theseus  being 
found  the  least  dilapidated,  l.oi\i  K.  allowed  no  part  of  the 
sculpture  to  be  displaced,  nor  the  minutest  fragment  of  any 
kind  to  he  separated  from  the  huihling. — As  to  t!ie  ^  English 
sky,’  we  regret  the  aspect  it  is  apt  sometimes  to  wear,  on  more 
serious  accounts  than  its  elVect  on  the  appearance  of  has  re¬ 
liefs ;  hut  yet  \\c  should  hope  there  might  be  just  now  and 
llien,  a  few  times  perhaps  in  tlic  course  of  a  century,  a  preci¬ 
ous  gleam  of  sunshine  capable  of  revealing  to  discerning  eves, 
almost  all  liie  beaiiiies  ot  tliesc  marbles. 

Our  iravelh  r,  afier  Ijeiiig  ilciained,  at  an  obscure  village 
not  iai  hoin  Cape  Suniuin,  l)y  a  daiigeruus  lever,  the  conse- 
ciuente  of  exposure  to  a  burning  sun,  made  the  utmost  haste 
through  the  islands  ol  the  Archipelago  to  Smyrna;  thence  went 
by  land  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  spent /fte  days  at  Constantino 
pk*,  which  he  thought  (piite  as  much  as  the  place  deserved 
and  gladly  scizeil  a  very  advantageous  opportunity  of  sailing 
for  Tiilestim*,  in  company  with  two  hundred  (dvek  pilgrims 
who  weia'goingto  Jerusalem.  Hr  looked,  in  passing,  toward  the 
plain  ofTroy,  which  he  had  vain.y  hoped  and  once  laid  his 
plan  to  traverse,  and  ro^ichcd  in  safety  the  Holy  Laud. 

.  1  iius  tar  have  vve  accompanieil  him  ;  and  ue  are  sorry  to 
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have  failed  in  our  wish  to  inainlain  such  a  brevity  in  our  ab¬ 
stract  as  should  make  it  compatible  with  our  room  and 
lime  to  follow  him  to  the  conclusion.  The  failure  must 
he  put  to  the  account  of  the  book,  which  contains  so 
many  remarkable  things  that  it  is  dithcult  to  determine 
wliicti  should  receive  but  a  momentary  notice,  or  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  It  is  of  the  less  couscv^uence  as  the  hook 
appears  in  a  form  which  will  make  it  accessible  to  a  <^reat  num¬ 
ber  of  readers.  The  author  reached  .Terusalem,  aud  took  up 
his  residence  with  the  hospitable  but  miserably  oppressed  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Latin  convent;  whence,  however,  seizing  an 
opportune  hour,  he  immediately  sallied  on  a  liazardous  excur¬ 
sion  to  Bethlclicin  and  the  Dead  Sea,  Jericho  aud  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan.  At  Jerusalem  ho  remained  a  very  considerable 
time,  examining  all  its  antiquities,  aud  visiting  all  the  ‘  lioly 
places,’  with  indefatigable  activity  and  ever  reviving  enthusi¬ 
asm.  The  superstition  which  constituted  so  consiilerahle  a 
part  of  this  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  precluded,  in  almost 
every  instance,  all  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  tradition  that  had 
marked  almost  every  spot  as  the  precise  locality  of  some 
tvcMU  in  the  sacrcvl  history.  As  to  a  number  of  the  situations, 
however,  there  couhl  he  no  uncertainly,  and  as  to  many  of 
tlio  rest  there  was  a  suflicieut  degree  of  probability.  Much 
ot  this  portion  of  the  hook  is  very  highly  interesting  ;  but  we 
niust  close  it  after  making  one  slight  extract,  descriptive  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  which  he  travelled  through  a  country  which  he 
dcscrihesas  more  desolate,  barren,  aud  dreary,  than  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  any  reader  conceive  ; — and  thts  is  the  appearance 
of  a  considerable  part  of  this  land,  once*  tlowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  the  glory  of  all  lands.’ 

‘  We  descended  from  the  ridges  of  the  mountains,  in  order  to  piss  the 
night  on  the  -banks  ol  the  Dead  Sea,  and  afrerwards  proceed  along  the 
Jordan.  On  entering  the  valley  our  little  comprtPy  drew  closer  together  | 
pur  Betlileheinites  prepared  their  pieces  and  marched  cautiously  before. 
vVe  found,  as  we  advanced,  some  Afetbs  of  the  iies.  it  who  resort  to  the 
lake  for  salt,  and  make  war  wlthcui  mercy  on  ihe  traveller.  The  manners 
of  the  Bedoums  begin  to  be  corrupted  by  too  hequent  communications  with 
the  Turks  and  Europeans ;  ti.ey  murder  the  ira  dler  w.iom  ih.*y  were  for- 
nierly  content  to  rob.  Wc  followed  tie;  rissures  .oiined  between  the  sand¬ 
hills  in  mud  baked  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  /V  crust  of  sail  covered  the 
surface,  and  resembled  a  snowy  pLin,  from  which  a  few  stunted  shrubs 
raised  their  heads.  We  .irr.vcU,  all  at  once,  at  the  lake .  I  say  all  at 
once,  because  1  tliought  we  were  yet  at  .»  co.iriJerable  distance  from  it. 
^0  murmur,  no  ccxihng  bree/e  arnounce.l  tlie  auoioach  to  its  margio. 
^he  strand,  bestrewed  with  stones,  w;i»  hot ;  the  waters  of  the  lake  were 
nioiionlcis,  and  absolutely  de^d  aicog  me  suor. . 

*  It  was  quite  dark,  i  he  disi  thi..g  i  dui  on  aligbuog>  was  to  walk 
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into  the  lake  up  to  the  knees,  and  to  taste  the  water.  I  found  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  keep  It  in  my  mouth.  It  far  exceeds  that  of  the  sea  in  saltncss,  an4  I 
produces  upon  the  lips  the  effect  of  a  strong  solution  of  alum.  Before  my 
boots  were  completely  dry  they  were  covered  with  salt ;  our  clothes,  our 
hits,  our  bands  we^e,  in  less  than  three  hours,  impregnattd  with  this 
mineral. 

*  We  pitclicd  our  camp  on  the  brink  of  the  lake,  and  the  Bethlehemiid 
made  fire  to  prepare  coffee.  There  was  no  want  of  wood,  for  the  short 
was  strewed  with  branches  of  tamarind-trees  brought  by  the  Arabs.  Be. 
sides  tlie  salt  which  these  people  find  ready  formed  in  this  place  they 
extract  it  from  the  water  by  ebullition.  Such  is  the  force  of  habit,  tliat 
our  Bethlchemites,  who  had  proceeded  with  great  caution  over  the  plain, 
were  not  afraid  to  kindle  a  fire  which  might  so  easily  betray  us. 

*  My  companions  went  to  sleep,  while  I  alone  remained  awake  with 
our  Arabs.  About  midnight  I  heard  a  noise  upon  the  lake.  The  Bethle* 
bemites  told  me  it  proceeded  from  legions  of  small  fish  which  come  and 
leap  about  on  tlic  shore.  This  contradicts  the  opinion  generally  adopted, 
lliat  the  Dead  Sea  produces  no  living  creature.  Pococke,  when  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  heard  of  a  missionary  who  had  seen  fish  in  Lake  Asphaltitcs.  Has- 
selquist  and  Maundreil  discovered  shell-fish  on  the  shore. 

*  The  moon  rising  at  two  in  the  morning,  brought  with  her  a  strong 
breeze,  which,  without  cooling  the  air,  produced  a  slight  undulation  on 
the  surface  of  tlie  lake.  The  waves  charge*d  with  salt,  soon  subsided  by 
iherr  own  weight,  and  scarcely  broke  against  the  shore.  A  dismal  sound 
proceeded  from  this  lake  of  death,  like  the  stifled  clamours  of  the  people 
rngulphed  in  its  waters.  The  dawn  appeared  on  the  opposite  mouutaiol 
of  Arabia.  The  Dead  Sea,  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  glowed  with  ao 
admirable  tint ;  but  this  rich  appearance  served  only  to  heighten  the  deso¬ 
lation  of  the  scene.*  *  The  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  without  birds, 
without  trees,  without  verdure  ;  and  its  waters  excessively  bitter,  and  so 
heavy  that  the  most  impetuous  winds  can  scarcely  ruflle  their  surface/ 
[Having  in  the  morning  emitted  its  banks,  and  advanced  to  some  consi* 
dcrable  distance,  he  8ay8,J  ‘The  Arabs  all  at  once  8top|)ed,  and  pointed 
at  something  that  I  had  not  yet  n.*markcd,  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine. 
Unable  to  make  out  what  it  was,  I  |KTceivcd  what  a]';)earcd  to  be  sand  is 
motion.  On  drawing  nearer  to  tins  singular  object,  1  beheki  a  yellov 
current  which  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  from  the  sand  on  its  shores. 
It  was  deeply  sunk  below  its  banks,  and  its  sluggish  stream  rolkd  slow^ 
00.  This  was  the  Jordan.* 

M.  Chateaubriand's  visit,  on  his  return,  to  Lgypt  aiul  Bar* 
hary,  was  very  transiini ;  and  is  chietly  remarkaule  for  an 
examination  of  the  ruims  ol  (^aitlm^e,  the  account  of  whtcb 
it  was  ngt  necessary  to  inlrixlnce  bv  a  whole  history  of  the 
fortunes  of  that  city.  —  lie  returned  through  Spain,  in  order 
to  inspect  the  Alhambra,  and  the  other  Moorish  reiiiainst  but 
be  has  not  taken  the  opportunity  of  amplifying  his  work  bj 
describing  them. 

it  w  ill  have  been  siiHiciently  evident  that  we  think  this  an| 
uncommohly  enleiiaining  book.  And  it  is  to  chictly  b’j 
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means  of  its  vivid  descriptions — generallv  so  muok  in  the 
tone  of  genuine  feeling — of  scenes  that  will  always  be  power¬ 
fully  captivating  to  the  imaginations  of  cultivated  men,  and 
of  men  who  fe^  so  much  interest  in  religion  as  to  be  interesir 
ed  by  its  associations.  The  work  abouiuls  with  relleclions, 
which  are  sometimes  acute,  often  (>athetic,  and  in  several 
instances  sublime ;  but  which  will  also  he  deemed  sometimes 
rather  fantastic  or  inHated,  and  perhaps  partaking  a  little  more 
of  egotism  than  was  absolutely  necessary.-^ We  have  not 
seen  the  original,  and  therefore  can  only  say  of  the  manner 
in  which  tlie  translation  is  executed,  tiiat  it  much  surpasaes  the 
ordinary  run  of  hasty  versions,  in  being,  on  the  whole,  a 
piece  of  really  gO(^d  English  composition. 


Art.  III.  A  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Seotland;  with  an  introduc¬ 
tory  Book  and  an  Appendix  ;  by  Gkorge  Cook,  D.D.  Mioiiter  of 
Laurence  Kirk,  and  Author  ofan  Illustration  of  the  General  Evidence 
establishing  the  reality  of  Clirist’s  Resurrection.  3  vols.  8?o.  pp.  1139* 
Longman  and  Co.  181 1.  Price  It.  lls.  6d. 

'J’HAT  the  Reformers  should  receive  from  us  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  adiiiiiatioii  as  they  did  from  their  contemporaries,  oi' 
immediate  successors,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Their  virtues 
lose  much  of  their  lustre  in  being  viewed  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  three  centuries.  Few  persons  arc  now  to  be  found,  who 
fall  in  altogether  witii  their  speculative  principles ;  while  the. 
extraordinary  events  of  the  present  age,  being  so  near  us,  ap¬ 
pear  of  such  magnitude  as  to  sink  into  comparative  insignifi¬ 
cance  the  instruments  of  every  former  revolution.  VVlicn 
these  circumstances,  however,  have  o^ierated  to  their  full  ex¬ 
tent,  the  reformers  will  still  have  ample  claims  on  our  gratitude 
and  esteem.  In  genius  and  learning,  they'  were  superior  to 
most  men  of  tlie  age  they  lived  in.  Their  courage  and  forti¬ 
tude,  their  vigorous  exertions,  wonderful  patience,  and  gene¬ 
rous  self-devotion  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  would 
have  procured  them  statues  in  the  ancient  world  ;  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  being  the  sources  whence  knowledge,  liberty, 
and  happiness,  have  been  so  largely  ditfused  throughout  these 
kingdoms,  cannot  fail  to  make  them  the  objects  of  our  grateful 
homage. 

Mr.  Hume,  a  man  little  friendly  indeed  to  religion  in  any 
f^rin,  fell  upon  an  expedient  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  tbe 
Reformers,  which,  being  of  easy  use,  has  been  employed^  a 
host  of  eipially  nv.ilignant,  but  less  dangerous,  infiders.  The 
appellation  of  enthusiasls  was,  he  thought,  of  such  marvellous. 
potency,  as  to  degrade  iheni  from  the  high  estimation  in  vvhicb 
they  had  hitherto  been  held  by  all  Protestant  nations.  It  being 
tn  our  way,  we  cannot  hut  bestow  a  little  attention  on  this  cu- 
tJous  mode  of  neutralizing  the  virtues  of  the  Reformers,  and  of 
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convening:  tlie  rnost  beneficial,  into  the  most  execrable  and  per- 
nicions,  deeds. 

In  the  eyes  of  its  authors,  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  it  is 
evident,  appeared  of  the  utmost  consequence,  as  involving  the 
dearest  interests  of  man  in  the  present  and  future  life.  In 
their  separation  from  the  Romish  church,  and  their  opposition 
to  her  speculative  and  practical  principles,  they  were  influenced 
both  by  a  regard  to  the  authority  of  God,  and  the  improvement 
and  happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures.  They  had  it  in  view 
to  secure  whatever  is  valuable  in  truth,  or  grateful  in  liberty, 
or  consoling  in  religion;  and  it  would  have  been  very  strange, 
if  objects  that  pr(  ss  on  every  point  of  man’s  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  nature,  and  which,  taken  separately,  have  justifled  the 
noblest  eflorts  cd  zeal  and  courage,  if  these  objects,  when 
united  together,  ha‘*  not  wound  up  their  faculties  to  the 
higlu  St  pilch,  nay,  infused  into  their  exertions  a  degree  of 
energy  that  we,  perhaps,  in  the  meditative  trampiillity  of  the 
closet,  mav  he  apt  to  mistake  for  violence  and  ferocity. 
I'here  will,  intleed,  be  little  consi.stencv  in  our  admiration  of  a 
Howard  or  a  Clarkson,  if  we  refuse  to  bestow  it  in  due  propor¬ 
tion  upon  the  Reformers, — merely  because  in  matters  of  at  least 
equal  moment  to  the  well-being  of  man,  they  discovered,  if 
possible,  a  greater  degree  of  generous  and  ardent  enthusiasm. 
But  besides  that  the  objects  were  of  too  much  importance  to 
allow  of  their  being  obtained  w  ith  coldness  and  indiiVerence,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  Reformer.'^,  in  asserting  the  no¬ 
blest  kind  of  freedom,  met  with  the  most  violent  opposition 
from  the  mo>t  profligate  and  hypocritical  of  men.  I'heir  adver¬ 
saries  were  in  possession  o4  pow  er  and  authority  ; — and  were  so 
interested  in  the  errors,  abuses,  corruptions,  and  oppressions, 
on  which  the  Reformers  made  their  attack,  that  there  was  no 
instrument  they  scrupled  to  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to  eflcct 
their  tiestruction.  When  sophistry  and  calumny  failed,  they 
employed  threats,  imprisonment,  and  tortures.  Now  persons 
of  very  great  temperance  and  moderation,  if  they  meet  with 
opposition  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  object,  scarcely  retain 
the  mastery  of  ti.emselve.s.  Mr.  llumc,  for  instance,  who  is  not 
to  he  suspected  of  euthusiasiical  feeling;  and  whom  Dr.  A. 
Smith  cousidercil,  ‘  as  approaching  as  nearly  to  tl)e  idea  of  i 

*  perfectly  wi>eand  virtuous  man  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  hu- 

*  man  frailty  will  permit,’  having  made  literary  distinction  hisj 
ruling  passion,  w'as  so  exasperated  by  a  sober  critique  on  hu 
“ 'IVeatise  of  Human  Nature,”  as  to  hold  the  critic,  for  some 
liiite,  at  sword’s  point,  trembling  for  his  life.  And  yet  thb 
model  of  perfection,  who  was  thus  inordinately  provoked,  by 
what  a  wise  man  woidd  have  deemed  a  trifle,  is  the  very  person 
who  loads  the  Reformers  with  opprobrious  epiibetSjbecause  ib^ 
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ilid  not  choose  to  see  their  fellow  creatures  ruined  in  both  worlds, 

_ to  he  deprived  of  liberty,  striptof  their  possessions,  imprisoned, 

or  banished,  or  brought  to  the  stake,  by  a  gang  of  corrupt  and 
abandoned  wretches,  in  the  shape  of  ministers  of  religion,— 
without  invoking  the  execration  of  mankind  on  their  vices  and 
intrer  i  ly  resisting  their  oppressions.  They  must,  indeed,  have 
been  little  allied  to  human  beings,  if  they  had  shewn  the 
calmness  of  modern  philosophers,  in  these  scenes  of  peril  and 
confusion.  Whatever  claims  they  might  have  had  on  our  won¬ 
der,  they  would  certainly  have  had  none  on  our  gratitude.  They 
would  have  been  so  discouraged  by  the  difficulties,  or  terrified 
bv  the  dangers  of  their  undertaking,  as  to  liave  entirely  failed 
of  success,  had  they  not  been  endowed  with  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  religious  fervour  and  moral  heroism.  Finer  instrn- 
nients,  with  less  power  and  energy,  would  have  been  unfit  for 
their  work. 

After  all,  it  does  not  strike  us,  that  their  roughness,  their 
violence,  or  their  enthusiasm,  by  any  means  lessens  the  be¬ 
nefits  they  have  transmitted  to  us.  Neither  our  knowledge, 
nor  our  virtue,  nor  our  happiness,  degenerates  in  nature,  or  in 
value,  even  though  originating  in  the  zeal  of  Luther,  or  Calvin, 
or  Knox.  While  the  excesses  of  these  men  may  be  fairly  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  strange  and  difficult  nature  of  their  work,  the 
darkness  and  confusion  of  the  times,  and  the  cruelt}’  and  bar¬ 
barity  of  their  enemies, — the  enthusiasm  that  sustained  them 
amidst  labour  and  danger  and  suffering,  serves  to  evince,  that  they 
were  honest  in  the  sacred  cause,'’  and  that  they  in  downright 
reality  wished  to  procure  for  us  the  blessings  we  now  enjoy. 
A  faithful  history,  however,  of  their  principles  and  conduct, 
would  form  their  best  eulogiuni ;  and  while  we  anxiously  de¬ 
sire  to  sec,  in  our  vernacular  tongue,  a  general  history  of  the 
reformation,  that,  uniting  depth  with  elegance,  and  philosophy 
with  religion,  might  set  the  merits  of  the  Reformers  in  their 
proper  light,  we  in  the  mean  time  thankfully  accept  such  par¬ 
tial  coiuributions  as  may  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  more 
comprehensive  undertaking. 

Of  this  description  is  the  work  before  us  ;  and  we  consider 
the  Scotch  segment  of  the  history  of  the  reformation,  as  nearly 
ready  for  incorporation  with  the  general  fabric.  Dr.  Cook  has 
been  very  industrious  in  collecting  the’ materials  of  which  it  is 
composed  ;  and  for  working  them  up  has  he  has  done,  he  merits 
the  praise  of  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  impartiality.  He  has 
omitted  nothing  material  to  the  event  he  relates  :  nor,  if  wc  ex¬ 
cept  a  rather  unnecessary  enlargement  on  the  civil  transactions 
of  the  time,  has  he  encumbered  his  narrative  with  any  irrele¬ 
vant  facts.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  wished  to  make,  on 
the  minds  of  his  readers,  an  impression  in  favour  botn  of  the. 
VoL  Vlll.  D 
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talents  and  virtues  of  the  Reformers  ;  but  he  does  not  attempt  I 
to  effect  this  purpose,  by  concealing  or  discolouring  unfavour-  I 
able  circumstances,  no  man  being  more  ready  to  condemn  I 
whatever  was  iinnarrantable  in  their  proceedings.  The  reflec- 1 
tions  that  occur,  in  the  course  of  the  story,  on  characters  and  I 
events,  though  not  very  profound,  and  sometimes  having  too  I 
much  the  air  of  affecting  to  philosophize,  are  ycr,  for  the  most  ■ 
part,  solid  and  judicious, — friendly  to  humanity,  to  liberty  and® 
religion.  Some  persons,  however,  may  be  disposed  to  complain  ■ 
that  the  author  has  discovered  too  much  tieference  to  mere  I 
philosophers,  and  too  little  courage  in  explicitly  avo'wing,  and  ■ 
boldly  maintaining  the  principles  of  revelation.  With  regard  ■ 
to  the  style  of  these  volumes,  it  is  clear,  manly  and  elegant;! 
but  not  so  simple  and  easy  as  w'c  could  wisli, — and  perhaps  a  I 
little  more  loose  and  bustling  than  befits  the  dignity  and  trail-  I 
quillitv  of  the  historic  muse.  I 

In  the  first  part  of  the  introductory  book,  Dr.  Cook  gives  a  I 
brief,  l)ut  clear  and  satisfactory,  account  of  the  rise  and  ^^ta-l 
blishment  of  the  Roman  hierarchy;  points  out  the  nu^ins  to  ! 
which  the  popes  liud  recourse,  in  order  to  render  it  permanent;! 
and  examines  its  influence  on  tlie  civil  government,  adniinisira- 1 
lion  of  justice,  morals,*  intellect,  and  happiness  of  Europe.! 
From  this  examination,  the  necessity  of  the  reformation  being! 
evident,  the  second  part  insists  on  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  I 
that  great  event,  viz.  the  errors  of  the  popes — their  factious  elec-! 
tions  and  shameful  contests — the  spirited  opposition  of  several! 
councils  to  their  exorbitant  pretensions — the  revival  of  learn-! 
ing— the  invention  of  printing — and  the  oppression  and  abuses! 
in  the  matter  of  indulgences,  rousing  the  indignation  of  Lit- 1 
iher.  Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  our  author  enters  on  his! 
subject ; — and, the  value  of  the  work  will  serve  us  as  an  apology  1 
in  giving  a  pretty  large  abstract  of  its  contents. 

So  early  as  1323,  the  desire  of  reformation,  in  religious  mat-j* 
ters  that  agitated  other  parts  of  Europe,  made  its  appearance  v 
in  .Scotland.  The  doctrines  of  Luther  were  rapidly  and  widely 
diffused  among  all  ranks  of  the  community  :  but  the  abettors  of 
them  were,  for  thirty  years  after  that  period,  exposed  to  the  > 
violence,  first  of  an  irregular,  and  afterwards  of  a  more  syste-  ? 
matic  persecution;  many  of  them  falling  victims  to  tbf^ 
groundless  fears,  or  interested  malignity,  of  their  enemies.  Ofy 
ilicse  victims,  the  first  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Eearn,ite 
young  nobleman  of  genius  and  learning,  of  graceful  appear-  ] 
ance,  and  well  tem|>ereJ  zeal  in  favour  of  the  Lutheran  tenets,— .h,. 
wnich  he  had  imbibed,  during  his  travels,  from  the  convcisa'  t 

9  Here,  oar  author,  in  a  very  able  and  conclusive  note,  exposes 
•ophtiiry  of  Mr.  Hume  s  reasoning  on  the  harmless  tendency  ofiodulgencei^  ^;^ 
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tion  of  Lutlu'r  aiul  INlelanotlion,  aiul  propagated  on  his  re* 
turn  >\iih  {vreat* success.  This  alarmed  the  priesthood;  nnd 
having  allured  him  to  Sr.  Aiidre'.es,  they  employed  Camphcll, 
the  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  to  it!>inuate  himself  into  his  con¬ 
fidence,  and  learn  tlie  irue  natuie  of  his  opinions.  Tlie  trick 
succeeded.  Hamilton  was  accused  of  heresy  before  the  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  of  Glasgow,  and  condemned  to  the 
tiames.  While  at  the  stake,  Campbell,  amongst  others,  im¬ 
portuning  him  to  retract,  he  iit  first  mildly  beseeched  him  to  re¬ 
tire,  wliich,  lieing  inert'ectual,  he  solemnly  accused  him  of  per- 
fuiv,  and  called  upon  him  to  answer  it  before  the  tfihunal  of 
God.  This  accusation,  wdth  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
scene,  took  stich  au  cflect  on  Camphcli’s  mind,  that,  after  lin* 
goring  about  a  year  in  deep  melancholy,  he  died  in  despair  or 
insanity.  As  this  event  so  soon  followed  the  death  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  it  only  excited  greater  attention  to  his  tioctrines. 

Alxnu  this  lime  the  nation  was  distracted  with  the  fends  of 
the  rival  families,  which,  engrossing  tlie  attention  of  all  classes, 
afFordetl  the  reforming  teachers  u  short  repose.  In  1388,  how’- 
cver,  the  flame  of  pei^ecution  burnt  with  greater  violence.  For¬ 
rest  a  benedictiiie  friar,  and  a  disciple  of  Hamilton,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  vindicating  the  memory  of  his  master,  and  being 
found  guilty  of  possessing  an  Knglisb  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  was  condemned  to  the  stake  by  the  clergy  :  and  as 
it  was  resolved  to  burn  the  heretic  alive,  an  attendant  of  the 
archbishop  advised  that  the  torture  should  he  inflicted  in  a  low 
cellar,  ‘  the  smoke  of  Patrick  Hamilton  having  infected  all  those 
on  whom  it  blew.’  The  following  year,  Siraiton  and  Gourlay, 
tlic  former  for  refusing  to  pay  tithes,  and  the  latter  for  denying 
the  existence  of  purgatory,  and  the  pope’s jurisdiciion  in  Scot¬ 
land,  sufl’ered  a  like  fate.  Shocked  at  such  cruelty,  several  men 
of  learning  fled  to  Kngland. 

Statutes  had  been  enacted  in  1 526  against  the  innovations.  Still, 
though  the  king  at  the  request  of  the  pope,  miforced  hy  the 
rnipoitunily  of  the  priests,  consented  to  their  renewal,  the  bar¬ 
barous  and  impolitic  fury  of  persecution,  abated  a  little  Ibr  some 
years.  But  the  bishops,  met  in  convocation  at  Kdinburgh  1539, 
having  lamented  the  decay  of  the  church,  resolved  on  harsher 
measures  ;  and  accordingly  friars  Keillor  and  Beveridge,  Sir 
Duncan  Simpson,  a  regular  clergyman,  Forrester  a  gentleman, 
and  Forrest,  vicar  of  Dollar,  were  compelled  to  appear  before 
them,  and  being  unable  to  clear  themselves,  were  burnt  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  same  fire  on  the  (ya>ile.hill  of  Edinburgh. 

‘  Forrest  had,  some  time  before  this,  been  summoned  by  the  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  for  preaching  to  his  people  every  Sunday  upon  the  gospel  and 
the  epistle  of  the  day.  I'he  bishop,  who  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to 
•)ve  the  vicar,  warned  him  that  he  would  thus  bring  upon  himself  the  sus- 
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piclon  of  hcrcty ;  and  the  advice  which  he  ^ve  him,  conjoined  with  the  de¬ 
claration  accompanying  it,  gives  a  strange  view  of  the  state  of  some,  even  of 
the  most  dignified  of  the  clergy:  •*  It  you  can  find  a  gooii  gospel,  ora 
good  epistle  which  may  support  the  holy  church,  you  have  my  permissioo 
to  preach  it.'*  Forrest  replied,  that  he  had  read  both  the  Old  Testament 
end  New,  and  had  never  found  in  either  of  them  an  ill  gospel,  or  an  ill 
epistle.  Upon  this  information,  for  it  was  plainly  information  to  him,  the 
prelate  observed :  **  I  thank  God  I  have  lived  well  these  many  years,  and 
never  knew  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  I  content  myself  with  my 
portessc  and  pontifical ;  and  if  you  do  not  leave  these  fancies,  you  will  re¬ 
pent  when  you  cannot  mend  it.”  The  prediction  that  Forrest  would  suffer 
was  fulfill^ :  but  he  had  even  then  prepared  himself  for  it :  for  he  con¬ 
cluded  this  singular  conversation  by  saying,  that  he  believed  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  do  what  he  did,  and  that  he  would  shrink  from  no  danger  to  which 
in  consequence  of  adhering  to  what  was  right,  he  might  be  exposed,  p*  159, 

The  new  doctrine  being  embraced  in  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  make  examples  of  the  more 
zealous  innovators,  in  various  districts.  Kusscl  and  Kennedy 
were  cited  before  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  though  the 
prelate  discovered  great  reluctance,  they  were  condemned 
to  the  usual  punishments.  Such  violent  proceedings  alarming 
the  Protestants,  many  of  them,  and  among  others  the  celebrated 
Buchanan,  saved  themselves  by  voluntary  exile. 

The  violence  of  the  church  against  the  Reformers  was  natu¬ 
ral  ;  and  the  concurrence  of  James  V.  (who  now  sat  on  the 
throne)  with  the  views  of  the  clergy,  arose  from  several  causes. 
The  enemies  of  Luther  took  care  to  stigmatize  his  tenets  as 
inimical  to  all  legitimate  authority,  'f'he  support  of  the  clergy, 
James  found,  was  necessary  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of 
the  nobles.  The  conduct  of  the  English  led  him  to  court  an 
alliance  with  France,  which  was  cemented  by  his  marriage  into 
the  royal  family  and  afterwards  into  the  family  of  Guise.  Thus 
interest  and  aflinity  co-operating  with  the  prepossessions  of 
education,  induced  James  to  support  the  priesthood  in  extermi¬ 
nating  the  new  principles.  Such  opposition  might  have  crushed 
the  leforntation  in  its  infancy,  had  not  the  nobility,  the  rivals 
of  the  clergy,  soon  discovered  the  tendency  of  the  innovations 
to  encrcasc  both  their  wealth  and  power,  and  shewn  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  countenance  the  Reformers.  Henry  the  VIII.  having 
himself  apostatized  from  the  see  of  Rome,  endeavoured  to  per¬ 
suade  his  nephew  to  follow  his  example;  and  though  his  argu¬ 
ments  failed  to  move  the  king,  they  yet  served  to  torm  among 
the  Scolclj  nobles  a  considerable  party,  who  were  induced,  more 
than  ever,  to  favour  the  religious  innovations. 

*  llic  increased  earnestness  of  those  who  composed  it  to  accelerate  the 
reformation,  displayed  itself  in  the  protection  which  they  extended  to  its 
teachers.  These  teachers,  unlike  tlie  established  clergy,  mingled  with  the 
people  ;  they  cmbntccd  every  opportunity  of  instructiiig  them,  and  they 
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heightened  the  contempt  ond  the  aversion  at  the  priesthood,  which  the  in¬ 
judicious  and  culpable  conduct  of  that  order  had  very  extensively  created. 
They  flattered  also  that  self-importance  which  influence*,  in  a  greater  or  a 
le5s  degree,  every  intelligent  being,  by  appealing  to  the  understandings  of 
those  who  heard  them,  by  quoting  the  Sen^tures,  and  by  inculcating  the 
right  of  private  judgment^the  exercise  ot  which  was  incompatible  with 
the  continuance  of  mat  blind  submission,  so  long  represented  as  the  duty  of 
laymen  to  their  spiritual  guides.*^ 

*  The  eagerness  with  which  the  multitudes  listened  to  these  preachers  was 
very  striking.  They  were  constantly  surrounded  by  numbers  thirsting  after 
instruction ;  and  who,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  government  which  then  existed, 
entertained  no  fear  that  conversion  would  be  attended  with  consetjuences 
fital  to  their  tranquillity.  Under  the  eye  and  the  patronage  of  their  own 
chieftains,  they  could  remain  in  security  ;  and  if  they  did  not  attract  public 
notice  by  taking  an  active  and  open  part  in  spreading  the  knowlege  of 
Scripture,  they  were  left,  without  moVstation,  to  prosecute  and  increase 
that  knowledge.  The  consequence  was,  that  at  a  very  early  period,  the 
great  mass  of  the  community'in  Scotland  were  disposed  to  embrace  the  Pro¬ 
testant  faith,  and  to  submit  to  such  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
government  as  their  pastors  might  afterwards  frarno.-fp.  18S-— 4* 

Affairs  with  respect  to  religion  being  in  this  state,  David 
Beaton,  an  ecclesiastic  of  respectable  prudence,  capacity,  and 
experience ;  but  devoid  of  religion,  profligate  and  ambitious, 
having  been  recently  created  cardinal,  succeeded  his  uncle  in 
the  primacy  of  Scotland.  Determined  to  signalize  his  eleva* 
tion  by  a  display  of  zeal  in  favour  of  the  church,  and  having 
resolved  on  violent  measures  as  the  most  summary  and  effectual, 
he  delivered,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrews,  J540,  to  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  a  discourse  on  the  mischiefs 
to  be  apprelicnded  from  the  prevalence  of  heresy,  and  the 
necessity  of  taking  decisive  steps  to  couiiteract  it,  concluding 
with  an  exhortation  to  assist  him  in  executing  Justice  on  Sir 
John  Borthwick,  whom  he  accused  of  being  heretical ly  dis* 
posed.  Borthwick  escaped;  but  was  burnt  in  effigy.  And  in 
tlie  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  Cardinal  going  still 
further,  procured  the  passing  oi  several  acts  against  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  the  new  opinions. 

Henry  being  still  solicitous  to  secure  the  friendship  of  his 
nephew,  had  again  recourse  to  negotiation,  and,  among  other 
inducements,  proposed  to  him  to  break  with  the  court  of^ome, 
and  appropriate  to  himself  the  wealth  of  the  abbeys  and  other 
religious  foundations.  As  James  was  very  necessitous,  the 
clergy’,  to  destroy  the  force  of  this  motive,  besides  oH'ering 


*  The»e  fart«  are  established  by  the  general  repreaentationt  of  the  ministry  of  the 
f^efomiers,  aiMl  the  t  ffiTts  resulting  from  it,  in  Knox,  H.  i.  See  alto  BurneCt  Hist. 
<^the  Reformation  in  Riiglund,  Vol.  1. 

f  For  the  progrett  of  the  Protestant  faith,  tee  Knox,  B.  i.  pauim,  Spottiiwoodc 
ii.  p.  69.  CaldcrwooU’i  true  History  of  the  Church  of  Scollaiid.  p.  *2. 
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lur^e  contributions  from  their  own  property,  sugi^ested  to  him 
as  an  ample  source  ot  wealth,  to  conhscate  tlie  coods  of  those 
who  were  changed  with  heresy.  The  advice  meeting  with  the 
kiitg’s  approbation,  the  more  wealthy  Protestants  now  began 
to  feci  the  violence  of  persecution.  But  this  meu'iure,  which 
would  have  proved  such  a  check  to  the  progress  of  the  inno¬ 
vations,  was  rendered  ineticctual  by  the  deatli  of  the  king  which 
happened  in  1542.  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  Beaton,  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
supported  by  the  friends  of  an  English  alliance  and  the  refor¬ 
mation,  was  advanced  to  the  regency.  This  nobleman,  who 
liad  already  fallen  into  suspicion  with  the  clergy,  discovered, 
immediately  on  bis  accession,  his  preference  of  the  reformed 
doctrine,  in  receiving  into  Ids  family,  as  chaplains,  Williams  and 
Rough,  two  preachers  in  the  habit  of  declaiming  with  vehe¬ 
mence  against  the  errors  of  the  ancient  faith.  The  noblemen 
taken  prisoners  at  Solway,  returned  home  with  a  violent  abhor¬ 
rence  of  subjection  to  Rome.  During  the  negotiations  entered 
into  on  the  death  of  James,  the  Protestants  enjoyed  protection. 
I'he  reforming  spirit  was  so  dilTu  .cd  in  consequence  of  these 
circumstances,  that,  in  the  parliament  met  to  deliberate  on 
the  negotiations,  it  wjis  proposed ,-t- and,  notwithstanding  the 
protestation  of  the.  prelates  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow,  was  enacted,  that  all  her  majesty’s  subjects  should  have 
liberty  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  This  was 
of  singular  advantage  to  the  reforming  cause;  and  the  more  so, 
as  the  regent  steadily  resisted  all  solicitations  to  make  use  of 
violence  against  the  church. 

'riKM!ahn,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration.  The  Cardi¬ 
nal,  w  ho  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  uniting  his  interests  with 
those  of  the  (pieen-dowagcr,  soon  made  his  escape;  and,  taking 
advantage  of  Hi  nry's  impolicy  to  bring  general  odium  on  the 
English  alliance,  secretly  undcrmiiu'd  the  governor’s  authority. 
Bv  gaming  possession  likewise  of  the  infant  queen,  and  pro¬ 
curing  the  ix*tnrn  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  as  a  rival  to  Arran,  he 
at  last  brought  the  latter  to  ally  himself  with  the  dowager  and  her 
paity,and  publicly  abjure  the  Protestant  faith.  Though  Arran  , 
i^till  retained  the  name  of  regent,  yet,  as  he  fell  in  with  the  views 
ot  the  Ercncb  faction,  the  Cardinal,  its  bead,  was  in  the  posses¬ 
sion,  without  the  envy,  ot  the  supreme  power.  Accordingly,  he 
required  the  governor  to  pass,  (in  a  parliament  held  towards  the 
close  of  1543,)  an  act  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  The  fears, 
ifuh'cd,  occasioned  by. the  union  ot  the  Karl  of  Lennox,  with  the 
opposite  taction,  and  by  vigorous  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  delayed,  for  a  short  time,  the  execution  of  this  act.  But  no 
sooner  were  those  fears  removed,  than  the  Cardinal  made  a  pro* 
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•iress  throiigli  liis  diocese,  in  order  to  intimidate  ainl  take  ven- 
jreaiice  on  the  objects  of  liis  itatred.  Five  men  were  burnt  at 
Feriii  ;  one  tor  interrupting  a  friar,  who  said  tliat  no  man  could 
be  saved  v\iihont  praying  to  the  saints;  three  for  treating  dis- 
respectfully  the  image  of  a  saint,  and  coating  tlesh  upon  forbidden 
days  ;  and  the  fifth,  Tor  associating  with  those  deemed  guilty  of 
lieresy.  The  wife  also  of  one  of  these  persons  was  tlnnvned, 
heing  convicted  of  no  less  a  crime,  than  that  of  refusing  to  in¬ 
voke  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  lime  of  labour. 

*  The  circumstances  attending  the  last  scene  of  this  unfortunate  woman's 
life,  must  move  every  heart  from  which  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature 
have  not  been  eradicated.  Warmly  attached  to  her  husband,  with  whom 
she  had. enjoyed  some  years  of  uninterrupted  domestic  happiness,  she  im¬ 
plored  that  they  might  die  together.  This  affecting  request  having  been 
barbarously  refused,  she  soothed,  by  the  moit  impressive  consolations  his 
departing  moments;  and  after  witnessing  his  execution,  she  prepared  for 
her  own.  The  tenderness  of  a  parent  agitated  her  mind.  She  entreated 
her  neighbours  to  shew  humanity  to  her  children  ;  and  to  complete  her 
anguish,  she  took  from  her  bosom  the  infant  whom  she  suckled,  and  gave 
it  to  the  nurse  whom  she  had  provided.  Yet  all  this  did  not  overpower  her 
fortitude  or  shake  her  faith ;  she  rose  superior  to  her  sutferings,  and  she 
died  with  courage  and  with  comfort. 

‘  Such  facts,  while  they  shew  the  fatal  tendency  of  bigotry,  or  of  ambition 
under  the  mask  of  zeal,  to  corrupt  the  human  heart,  to  destroy  the  feelings 
most  intimately  interwoven  with  our  constitution,  should  also  forcibly  teach 
the  elevating  operation  of  sincere  piety.  The  religious  principle  when 
called  into  action,  gives  a  heroism  and  a  magnanimity  to  tiic  character, 
which  the  abstract  dictates  of  reason  have  seldom  or  never  created. 

‘  To  regard,  then,  with  indifference  or  with  contempt,  a  cause  which 
thus  powerfully  influences  moral  and  intellectual  beings,  is  as  unworthy  of 
true  pliilosophy  as  it  is  repugnant  to  l>enevolence.  I'lie  very  errors  into 
which  it  may  betray  those  who  are  guided  by  it,  should  cmly  more  tho¬ 
roughly  illustrate  the  importance  of  giving  to  it  a  right  direction;  of  mak¬ 
ing  every  exertion,  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  the  sublime  doctrines, 
and  the  pure  precepts  of  *'ational  religion.’  p.  207. 

Numbers  were  banisbecl  or  cast  into  prison.  At  length  tlip 
Cardinal,  snifering  .bis  zeal  to  oiiutrip  bis  [>rudcnce,  perpe¬ 
trated  a  deed  that  proved  fatal  to  liiinself,  and  gave  a  IVesli 
impulse  to  the  progress  of  the  reformation.  George.  W'ishart, 
a  man  of  amiable  manners,  cfiiisidcraole  learning,  and  grace¬ 
ful  elocution, — famous  for  purity  of  morals, — fervent  anclcha- 
ritable,  bad  for  some  time  preached  the  now  faith,  with 
very  great  reputation,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  His 
diligence  and  success  exposed  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Cardinal  and  the  cU'rgy.  At  fir<t,  they  ait<;inpted  to  prohibit 
bis  preaching  ;  then  to  elfecthis  a^sassniat'o?!.  Ik)th  these  ex¬ 
pedients  having  failed,  the  Cardinal,  at  last,  prevailed  with  the 
Farl  of  Bothwell  to  seize  him,  and,  in  violation  of  an  express  pro- 
®»ise,  to  commit  him  to  tlic  Castle  of  St.  Andrews.  Having  him 
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now  in  his  power,  the  Cardinal  was  impatient  for  his  death.  / 
Not  beinfT  able,  liowever,  to  obtain  the  governor’s  concurrence,  ^ 
be  had  recourse  to  the  spiritual  authority,  and  cited  Wisliart 
to  appear  in  the  ahhey  church.  Ic 


,  The  court  w  as  opened  by  a  sermon  from  John  Winram,  the  sub-prior, 
a  man  of  an  enlightened  mind,  who,  although  he  had  not  at  thistinK  for. 
saken  the  communion  of  the  church,  was  sensible  of  its  imperfections,  and 
secretly  condemned  the  intolerance  which  it  sanctioned.  He  discoursed 
upon  heresy,  and  upon  the  causes  of  its  increase,  which,  without  hesitation, 
be  specified  to  be  the  ignorance  and  the  negligence  of  those  who  had  the  , 
care  of  souls :  who,  not  themselves  undersunding  the  word  of  God,  were 
unable  to  lead  back  to  the  truth  those  who  had  gone  astray.  He  tlien  ob. 
S'.'rved, that  heresy  could  be  ascertained  only  by  the  Scriptures,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  some  doubt  ot  the  propriety  or  lawfulness  of  persecuting  it  in  this 
world  ;  lounding  ilris  doubt  upon  that  remarkable  declaration  in  the  parable 
of  the  wheat  and  the  tares — “  let  them  both  grow  toother  till  the  harvest.** 
He  concluded,  however,  surely  rather  inconsistenuy  with  his  premises, 
that  it  ought  to  be  opjrosed  by  the  power  of  the  church  and  the  state,  and 
that  they  who  were  guilty  of  it  might  be  put  to  death. 

‘  When  the  seimon  was  finishi.'d  the  articles  of  accusation  against  Wishart 
were  read  to  liini.  His  accuser  then  addressed  him  with  coarseness  and 
indecency  of  reproach,  which,  in  a  more  refined  age,  even  tyranny  would 
disdain  to  use.  1  he  meeknesi  and  humility  of  the  prisoner  presented  a 
most  striking  and  intei'estlng  contrast.  He  fell  on  hisi  knees  and  prayed  for 
a  short  time;  he  afterwards  modestly  gave  an  account  of  his  sermons,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  had  never  taught  any  doctrine  contrary  to  the  ten  com- 
mandcnt.s,  the  apostles*  creed,  and  the  Lord’s  prayer.  Upon  this  he  was 
interrupted  with  the  utmost  violence  ;  and  finding  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  make  his  defence  where  he  then  stood,  he  appealed  to  a  competent 
udge. 

*  Lawder,  who  accused,  took  this  opportunity  of  flattering  tlic  Cardinal. 
He  enumerated  his  many  splendid  titles,  remarking,  with  triumph,  that  he 
w  ho  waS  honoured  with  them  all,  might  well  be  regarded  as  a  proper  judge ; 
but  Wishart  turned  aside  his  panegyric,  which  w.is  intended  to  overwhelm 
him,  by  answering,  that  he  did  not  condemn  tlie  Cardinal,  as  he  only  meant 
to  8.iy,  that  he  w  ished  to  be*  tried  by  the  word  of  God,  and  by  lay-judges, 
he  lM*ing  the  governor’s  prisoner. 

‘  This  api>eal  irritated  Beaton  ;  his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  would 
immediately  have  proceeded  to  condemnation,  had  he  not  been  reminded  that 
it  was  prope  r  to  allow  the  accusation  to  be  again  read,  and  to  hear  the  re¬ 
plies  which  might  be  made  to  its  dirtcrent  parts.  It  is  evident  that  the  other 
prelates,  aw.^re  of  the  impiession  which  the  death  of  Wishart  would  pro¬ 
bably  leave,  were  anxious  to  avoid  all  irregularity  in  their  proceedings; 
and  although  they  liad  failed  in  procuring  the  sanction  of  die  civil  power, 
they  jx-rsuaded  the  Cardinal  to  hear  Wishart.  Eighteen  charges  were  ex¬ 
hibited  .^gainst  him,  and  were  brought  foiward  in  a  manner  equally  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  court  which  pc-rmitted  it  to  be  used,  and  to  the  man  who 
could  use  it.  The  opinions  of  Wishart  were  much  misrepresented.  He 
rndeavouicd  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  them  ;  but,  as  he  acknowledged, 
thui  he  believed  icveral  points  which  were  considered  inconsistent  with  the 
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faith  of  the  churchy  he  was  condemned  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  and  sen* 
tfoced  to^bc  burned. 

«  When  his  trial  was  concluded,  he  was  led  back  to  the  castle,  and  was 
lodged  in  the  room  assigned  to  the  captain.  He  spent  the  night  mostly  in 
prayer ;  and  his  unaffected  piety,  his  awful  situation,  the  injustice  which  had 
been  shewn  to  him,  made  that  officer  conduct  himself  towards  him  with  hu¬ 
manity  and  respect. 

<  His  enemies,  agreeably  to  what  had  been  their  common  practice,  added 
insult  to  cruelty.  They  ordered  two  friars  to  intimate  to  him  in  the  morn* 
iog  he  must  die,  and  to  exhort  him  to  make  confession.  He  declined  en* 
tcring  into  any  conference  with  them  ;  but  lie  entreated  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  converse  with  the  sub-prior,  of  whom,  from  his  sermon,  he  had 
formed  a  favoumhle  opinion.  This  worthy  priest,  after  a  long  conversation, 
asked  him  if  he  wished  to  receive  the  sacrament.  He  expres^  his  anxiety 
to  paruke  of  it,  if  he  could  do  so  according  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
mode  which  had  been  prescribed  by  Christ.  In  this  tlie  sub-prior,  had  it 
depended  upon  himself,  would  most  cheerfully  have  gratified  him.  He  had, 
inneed,  become  so  convinced  of  his  innocence,  that  in  the  honesty  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  heart,  he  conceived  it  to  be  right  to  state  that  conviction  to 
his  spiritual  superiors.  If  he  expected  to  influence  them  he  was  soon  un¬ 
deceived.  He  was  silenced  by  threats  which  alarmed  him ;  and  when  he 
asked  whether  they  would  allow  him  to  dispense  the  sacrament  to  Wishart, 
they,  after  some  consultation,  answered  that  it  was  not  reasonable  to  give 
any  spiritual  benefit  to  an  obstinate  heretic  condemned  by  the  church. 

'  Wishart,  on  that  awful  morning,  accepted  an  invitation  to  breakfast  witli 
the  captain  of  the  castle.  Bread  and  wine  having  been  placed  upon  the 
table,  he  blessed  them,  and,  partaking  of  them  himself,  as  the  memorials 
of  Christ’s  sufferings  he  gave  them  to  those  who  were  present,  who,  deeply 
affected  with  a  scene  so  impressive,  without  hesitation  received  them. 

Mn  a  few  hours  after,  the  executioners  conducted  him  to  the  place  of 
offering,  which  was  in  the  area  before  the  castle.  He  was  clothed  in  a 
nen  garment,  from  which  were  suspended  several  bags  of  gun-powder. 
The  Cardinal  seems  to  have  been  sensible,  that  the  minasof  men  would  be 
much  agitated  by  the  fate  of  this  amiable  sufferer,  and  even  to  have  appre- 
hendcxl  that  some  attempt  might  be  made  to  rescue  him  from  the  flames. 
He  commanded  all  the  artillery  of  the  fortress  to  be  pointed  towards  tho 
scene  of  execution  ;  and,  either  to  watch  the  ebullitions  of  popular  indig- 

Ion,  to  display  liis  contempt  of  the  Reformers,  or  to  satiate  himself 
contemplating  the  destruction  of  a  man,  in  whose  grave  he  hoped  that 
r  principles  would  be  buried,  he  openly,  with  the  prelates  who  accoropa- 
i  him,  witnessed  the  melancholy  spectacle.  Wishart  conducted  hun- 
I  in  his  last  moments,  as  it  became  a  martyr  for  the  cause  of  truth  and 
purity  of  religion.  After  imploring  from  heaven  the  support  which  he 
uuch  required,  he  exhorted  the  people  not  to  depart  from  what  he  had 
^kt,on  account  of  the  sufferings  which  it  had  brought  upon  him,  but  to 
>ere  to  it  as  the  roost  valuable  of  blessings.  Having  again  pra]^,  the 
xutioner  kindled  the  fire  and  the  powder,  but  life  was  not  immediately 
inguished.  The  captain  of  the  castle,  entreating  him  to  preserve  his  for- 
ide,  he  answered  him  with  unshaken  intrepidity,  and  the  cord  which  sur- 
iH^d  his  neck  having  been  more  tightly  drawn,  he  expired,  p.  286-292. 

Our  author  maintains,  witli  great  force  of  evidence,  we  think, 
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that  Wisbart  never  nttereil  the  ^edictiofi,  attributed  to  him  byr 
most  historians,  respecting;  the  CardinaTs  tleaih,  atui  by  means  | 
of  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  blacken  his  memory. 

The  defenders  of  the  ancient  errors  and  corruptions  consi- 
dereii  the  death  of  so  eminent  a  teacher  as  a  decisive  victory. 
But  they  were  deceived.  The  insolence  of  the  ('ardinul  to  the 
nobility,  the  servitiule.  in  which  he  lield  the  regent,  and  bis 
cruelly  to  the  Reformers,  had  already  rendered  liim  unpopular. 
The  death  of  Wisbart,  without  legal  sanction,  led  many  to  sup. 
pose  that  he  might  be  punished  by  the  hand  of  private  zeal; 
and  accordingly,  a  plot  having  been  tormed  by  thirty. five  per¬ 
sons,  he  was  barbarously  murdered  in  his  own  castle.  May  27, 
less  than  two  months  after  the  death  of  Wisbart. 

Our  readers  will  excuse  tlie  following  extract  though  rather 
u  long  one,  as  it  serves  to  exemplify  the  soundness  of  our 
author’s  judgement,  and  the  pertinence  of  his  reflection. 

‘  In  minds  not  rendered  callous  by  familiarity  with  devastation  andf 
bloodshed,  violent  death,  suddenly  inflicted,  awakens  feelings  of  compsiil' 
sion,  which  obliterate  in  a  great  degree  former  impressions,  and  cxtinvl^ 
guith  the  aotipatlw  or  the  detestation  with  which  the  sufferer  had  before 
been  regarded.  The  clerjy,  and  the  adherents  of  Beaton,  took  advantage 
of  this  propensity  or  law  of  our  nature.  Tiicy  placed,  in  the  most  striking 
light,  every  circumstance  of  atrocity  which  had  attended  the  conspiracy; 
they  brought  into  view  whatever,  in  the  situation  of  the  cardinal,  tended  to 
excite  commiseration  ;  and,  representing  his  destruction  as  a  crime  of  the 
deepest  malignity,  they  called  upon  their  countrymen  to  execrate  those 
whom  it  had  been  perpetrated.  They  made,  as  might  have  been  expeci*y1 
cd,  a  considerable  impression.  ^  Many,  from  their  religious  principlei,^ 
regarded  with  horror  the  murder  of  a  priest  and  of  a  cardinal ;  many  who 
enjoyed  his  patronage,  lamented  die  loss  of  their  benefactor ;  and  not  i 
few,  who  had  detested  his  cnielty,  were  shocked  at  the  haste  with  whidi 
he  was  sacrificed,  without  being  allowed  one  moment  to  compose  his  spirit 
to  solicit  from  the  mercy  of  heaven  that  pardon  of  which  he  stood  so  mud 
10  need. 

♦  The  government  naturally  joined  with  those  who  condemned  the  pet' 
petrators.  It  considered  the  action  as  an  infringement  of  the  laws,  as  ij 
violation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  die  kingdom,  which,  if  not  punished,  might, 
by  arming  priv.atc  revenge,  destroy  that  security  which  can  be  created  oolyj 
by  the  steady  administradon  of  justice.  Several  of  the  writers  ol  this  i**] 
nod  have  transmitted,  and  warmly  adopted  the  sentiments  which  haK| 
been  recorded  ;  some  of  them  inde^  seem  to  have  felt  more  intensely  fo 


indignation  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated  whatever  opposed  his 
bilion :  convinced  that  the  illegality  of  Wiihart’s  sentence  had  convei 
his  death  into  murder,  which,  if  the  law  could  not  or  would  not  reach, 
plight  in  any  way  be  punished ;  they  considered  the  destruction  of 


I 
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I  cardinal  as  necessary  for  preservings  civil  and  religions  liberty.  They  did 
not  hesitate  to  represent  it  as  affording  clear  evidence  of  divine  interposN 
lion— even  to  ascribe  to  the  impulse  of  heaven,  the  determination  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  accomplished. 

‘  Some  writers  have  espoused  these  opinions,  so  hazardous  in  themselves, 
and  so  apt  to  be  abused ;  opinions,  which  have  be^n  urged  in  defence  of 
the  most  dreadful  enormities;  and,  in  the  history  of  Knox,  there  is  a 
levity,  and  even  a  buffoonery,  in  the  narration  of  the  conspiracy,  and  of 
the  success  which  attended  it,  so  inconsistent  with  the  solidity  of  his  un¬ 
derstanding.  as  to  afford  some  ground  for  the  hope  that  it  had  been  in¬ 
serted  by  those  who  prepared  for  the  press  the  unfinished  production 
which  he  left.  Even  upon  the  supposition  that  the  death  of  Heaton  was 
justified  by  his  conduct,  it  was  an  event,  the  necessity  of  which  good  men 
would  have  lamented;  exultation  over  it  could  proceed  only  from  a  de¬ 
praved  heart,  or  from  the  operation  of  that  enthusiastic  bigotry,  which  so 
utten  annihilates,  even  in  those  who  had  been  disposed  to  virtue,  all  which 
is  excellent  in  our  nature. 

'  The  nature  of  the  action,  however,  is  to  be  determined,  not  by  the 
sentiments  which  different  descriptions  of  men  entertained  with  rcs}>ect  to 
it,  but  by  a  consideration  of  the  motives  by  which  the  conspirators  were 
actuated.  That  some  of  them  conceived  th.it  they  were  doing  Ood  ser¬ 
vice,  an  .l  were  promoting  the  happiness  of  their  country,  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ed.  .Melville,  who  dispatched  the  cardinal,  before  he  struck  the  fatal 
blow,  coolly  expostulated  with  him ;  declared  that  he  felt  no  private  n.*- 
fcntmcnt,  but  thought  that  it  was  his  duty  to  avenge  Wishart,  by  cutting 
off  a  man  who  had  been,  and  who  continued  to  be,  an  obstinate  enemy  to 
Christ  and  his  gospel. 

*  Although  we  must  condemn  the  step  to  which  perverted  zeal  impelled 
him,  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  tliat,  in  his  own  estimation  at  least,  he  was, 
swayed  by  public  spirit — was  acting  upon  a  principle  which,  however  dan- 
*  gcrous  in  practice,  is  abstractly  true,— that  a  tyrant,  ah  ivc  the  reach  of 
law,  may  be  destroyed  by  those  whom  he  had  oppressed,  or  whom  he  had 
marked  out  as  the  objects  of  oppression.  Uf  this  justification,  Norman 
Leslie  could  not  avail  himself.  Although  he  was  the  framer,  certainly  the 
instigator  of  the  conspiracy,  he  was  led  to  engage  in  it  from  resentment 
of  a  personal  quarrel.  Had  the  favour  which  he  solicited  from  the  car¬ 
dinal  been  granted,  he  would  have  continued  the  support  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  afford  him  ;  he  would  have  regarded  with  indiffercoce 
the  fate  of  Wishart ;  he  would  have  lost,  in  his  complacency  at  his  own 
prosperity,  all  de.sire  to  save  the  country  from  the  ecclesiastical  oppression 
under  which  it  groaned.  There  was  thus  a  mixture  of  motive  in  tliosc  who 
confederated  to  destroy  Beaton  ;  their  p.itriotism  was  not  pure :  but,  per¬ 
haps,  with  the  exception  of  Norman  l..e8lie,  their  feelings,  as  individuals, 
were  suengthened  by  a  sense  of  public  duty. 

*  Like  the  murderers  of  Cxsar,  they  had  not  weighed  the  consequences 
of  the  deed  which  they  were  to  perpetrate.  They  had  m.ide  no  effectuaJ 
I’TOvision  for  securing  what  they  wished  to  promote ;  and  had  not  other 
circumstances,  over  which  they  had  no  controui,  favoured  the  reformation, 
the  mode  of  tlie  cardinal’s  death  might  have  increased  tiie  fury  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  and,  by  associating  zeal  for  tlie  introduction  of  the  new  opinions  with 
violence  or  with  guilt,  might  have  directed  against  thcia  the  oppositioa 


•courge  rather  than  a  blessing.  Devoting  his  exertions  to  the  acquiritk  | 
of  power,  to  the^  support  of  the  rights*  the  affluence  and  the  authority  ?  T 
the  church,  he  had  just  ascended  the  proud  summit  to  which  he  had  i  ? 
long  aspired,  when  the  hand  of  irritated  friendship  dragged  him  from  tfe  ^ 
world  ;  and  he  left  the  church  tottering  on  the  brink  ot  that  gulf  of  mL  ♦ 
into  which  it  was,  ere  long,  to  be  plunged.*  p.  304— -6.  -  I 

Although  the  government  was  concerned  to  bring  to  justie^ 
the  murderers  of  Beaton,  the  proceedings  against  them 
very  dilatory.  It  was  proposed  on  their  part,  indeed,  to  surfe 
render  on  condition  of  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  and  ra 
this  the  regent  and  the  parliament  seem  not  to  have  be?*  f 
averse  ;  but  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  insisted,  that  no  agr^  ? 
ment  should  he  made  witn  them,  until  they  received  the  pr5|J 
per  absolution.  Tins  alarmed  the  conspirators  so  that  thc|| 
resolved  to  sustain  a  siege,  and,  as  they  were  unable  to  resL*  i 
the  force  of  the  whole  kingdom,  they  made  application  fo  j 
succour  to  Henry,  which  that  monarch,  contrary  to  a  goo^ 
faith  and  sound  policy,  did  not  scruple  to  grant  them.  Tk-^ 
siege  having  been  continued  for  some  months,  without  succe^  l 
an  armistice  was  agreed  upon,  which  very  much  facilitated  tl^ 
progress  of  the  new  opinions, — the  teachers  being  protected 
promulging  them.  Rough  met  with  great  success  in  thetQW!*P 
and  Knox,  who  had  come  to  the  Castle  after  the  fisrt  siep^  j 
having,  as  we  formerly  related,*  entered  into  the  ministeri:  ^ 
office,  discoursed  so  powerfully  as  to  inspire  the  abettors  r  | 
the  innovations  with  fresh  zeal,  and  strike  such  terror  into  ik  | 
priests,  that,  besides  imploring  the  aid  of  the  secular  aR  i 
they  resolved  to  preach  in  rotation,  every  Lord's-day,  on  tk  | 
unclisputed  points.  Knox,  however,  was  so  successful  tk,  < 
many  persons  received  the  Lord*s-supper  according  to  1 
Protestant  practice.  S* 

But  this  fair  appearance  of  things  was  soon  overcast.  TbP 
governor,  secure  of  the  co*operation  of  Henry  the  II.  c  ^ 
France,  and  of  the  support  of  the  English  faction,  who  j 
indignant  at  the  perfidious  policy  of  that  government,  recc^ 
menced  hostilities  and  quickly  compelled  the  garrison  to  r*  *( 
render ;  an  event  which,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  1 
of  the  established  faith, — though  the  unfortunate  battle  t  ^ 


•  See  Eclectic  Review  for  Dec.  1811.  p.  1061. 
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inky  which  soon  followed,  was  more  than  a  counterbalance 
a«i  favour  of  the  Reformers,  The  war  now  languished  for  some 
on  both  sides,  when  a  peace  being  agreed  u|>on  between 
« ranee  and  Kngland,  including  Scotland,  renewed  the  religi- 
P"B>us  animosities  in  the  latter  kingdom.  Persecution  was  again 
®)t  gun  by  the  ecclesiastical,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  civil, 

Iower;  Adam  Wallace,  a  person  of  obscure  station,  being 
ondemned,  in  the  presence  of  the  regent  and  several  other 
oblemen,  for  assuming  the  office  of  preacher,  denj^ing  some 
r  nrtm:irv  articles  of  the  nooish  faith,  and  hantiyJncr  onn  nf 


the  primary  articles  of  the  popish  faith,  and  baptizing  one  of 
^Kis  children.  This  cruelty,  was  accompanied  with  eoual  ig« 
ti  Korance,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  Of  this  we  may  select  the 
/Allowing  example. 

yX  <  Richard  Marshal,  prior  of  the  Blackfriars  at  Newcastle,  had  been  in 
iKt.  Andrews,  and  kaU  maintained,  in  a  sermon,  the  very  obvious  doc- 
J*Ine,  that  the  Lord's  prayer  should  be  addressed  only  to  God,  and  not 
0  saints.  This  position,  harmless  as  it  was  true,  excited  the  pious  indig- 
Mation  of  some  of  the  doctors  of  the  university,  and  they  very  idly  employ* 
P  jfti  another  friar  to  confute  it.  They  were  as  injudicious  in  the  choice  of 
^Wfflheir  advocate,  as  they  had  been  of  ‘he  cause  for  which  they  wished  him 
contend.  He  was  ignorant,  but  full  of  confidence  in  his  own  talents 
ffllnd  attainments  :  and  he  delivered  a  defence  of  the  tenets  espoused  by  the 
r^r^niversity,  which,  more  strongly  than  any  reasoning,  exposed  its  nbsur- 
l  i  iiity.  He  affirmed  that  the  Lord’s  prayer  might  be  said  to  saints,  because 
:esj  fll  petitions  in  it  had  a  relation  to  them.  This  strange  assertion  he  thus 
illustrated:  If  we  meet  an  old  man  in  the  streets,  we  s^  to  him  good* 
j^fiorrow,  father ;  much  more  then  may  we  say  to  one  of  the  saints,  our 
^^ttiier :  We  admit  that  they  are  in  heaven,  consequently  we  may  address 
3  my  of  them,  oar  father  in  heaven  :  God  hath  made  their  names  holy,  we 
■^/rtiay,  therefore,  in  praying  to  one  of  them,  use  the  expression,  hallowed 
thy  name;  As  they  are  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  kingdom  is 
lieirs  by  possession,  and  we  may  justly  say  to  each  of  them,  in  the  lan- 
‘  Juage  of  the  petition,  thy  kingdom  come.  In  this  manner  he  attempted  to 
dfi^i^hew  the  propriety  of  addressing  to  the  saints  all  the  petitions.  But  the 
tls^^’ople,  although  they  were  only  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  gloominess 
tb^  tf  ignorance,  listened  to  him  with  contempt ;  they  were  even  unable  to 
eserve  the  gravity  becomincr  a  place  of  worship,  and  the  children. 


eserve  the  gravity  becoming  a  place  of  worship,  and  the  children, 
mused  with  what  had  excited  so  much  ridicule,  denominated  the  unlucky 
61  Friar  Pater  Noster. 

It  is  from  such  anecdotes,  ludicrous  as  they  are,  that  we  can  often 
ost  satisfactorily  determine  the  state  of  sentiment,  and  of  intellectual 
provement,  at  the  period  when  they  happened. 

‘  The  oration  of  the  friar  might  have  made  the  clergy,  or  the  doctors 
the  university,  ashamed  of  the  discussion  ;  but  this  was  far  from  being 
case.  The  doctors  now  applied  to  it  the  quibbling  and  subtile  dis- 
ctlons  of  their  ridiculous  logic,  and  probably  were  much  delighted  with 
ingenuity  which  they  displayed.  Some  of  them  maintained  that  the 
"ord’s  prayer  was  said  to  God  farmaliterf  and  to  the  saints  materiaHter  ; 
oers  held  that  it  was  said  to  God  firincifialitcr^  and  to  the  saints  minvs 
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princtfialiter  ;  but  after  fully  tllscussing  the  merit  of  these  and  some  oihc 
explanations,  the  greater  number  concluded,  that  it  should  he  said  to  God 
tapiendo  strict to  the  saints  cahiendo  targe.  Upon  such  intricate  specuU 
lions,  however,  the  learned  memberi  of  the  university  did  not  wish  to  tmi 
altogether  to  their  own  judgment,  and  they  modestly  referred  the  deciiioi 
of  the  point  to  a  provincial  synod,  which  had  been  summoned  to  meet  oi 
the  following  January. 

•  The  numerous  and  long-protracted  meetings  of  the  doctors  naturallj 
excited  the  curiosity  of  tlie  people,  and  a  conmlential  servant  of  the 
prior  presumed  to  ask  what  had  occasioned  them.  His  master,  with  gnt 
good  humour,  told  hin*  the  subject  of  debate,  and  the  servant,  guided  b 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  v>ith  some  surprize  aske^d.  To  whom  shouil 
the  Lord’s  prayer  be  said  but  unto  God  ?  The  sub  prior  replied,  Wh: 
should  be  done  wnth  the  saints  ? — The  answer  very  strikingly  shews  thi 
the  popular  reverence  for  the  popish  faith  was  beginning  to  be  shaken,- 
Give  them  ave’s  and  credo’s  enow’,  in  the  devil’s  name,  for  that  may  suffiq 
them. 

‘  The  death  of  Wallace  had  so  little  benefited  the  church,  that  the  arckj 
bishop  wa^convinced  of  the  necessity  of  taking  new  measures,  and  it  wd 
to  concert  these  that  the  synod  to  which  1  have  alluded  had  been  summoi- 
ed.  It  is  painful  to  think,  that  much  time  was  consumed  in  it  in  considerisj 
the  idle  controversy  which  had  originated  at  St.  Andrews.  The  clerg), 
however,  brought  it  to  an  issue,  determining  that  the  Lord’s  prayer  shciM 
be  said  to  God,  yet  so  that  the  saints  also  ought  to  be  invocated.  Afifl 
thus  darkening  the  subject  which  they  meant  to  illustrate,  they  proceededtl 
more  important  deliberations,  p.  liJO— 9. 

7'he  progress  of  the  new  opinions  was  sucli  that  the  edergj 
thought  it^xpedient  to  check  it  hy  other  means  than  violena 
A  catechism,  containing  an  explanation  of  the  ten  comnianfl- 
menu,  the  Lord’s  prayer,  and  the  Apostles’  creed,  was  coo 
posed  and  published  hy  .lolin  llatnilton,  successor  to  the 
dinal  in  the  primacy,  and  naliiral  brother  to’  the  regeni 
This  work  was  drawn  up  with  ability  and  moderation,  arj 
circulated  at  small  ex  pence.  Hut  so  much  were  the  peoplj 
in  love  with  the  innovations,  that  it  was  termed  in  derisid 


the  'I'wopenny  Faith.  Tlie  priests,  however,  were  not  di' 
posed  to  trust  the  event  to  insiriictiou  ;  violence  being  inuc! 
more  agreeable  than  persuasion  to  the  genius  ofi  their  religius 
They  procured  in  a  parliamonT,  held  in  lj50,  the  removal  < 
the  acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  .lames  V.  for  tlie  preservatib 
of  the  Catholic  faitli ;  and  in  the  subsequent  year,  an  act 
hil  liting  tlie  pulilicatioii  of  any  work  without  a  licence  fro^ 
the  governor.  .  I 

'I  lie>c  events,  with  otliers  that  now  occurred,  seemed  i 
threaten  the  e\iinciion  of  tlie  Prolestant  faith,  and  could  nj 
fail  to  alarm  its  adhereiiis.  The  regent  had  long  since  M 
the  puhlic  confuit  hce.  The  queen-dowager,  a  woman  of 
paciiy  and  prudence,  but  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Fiance,  ad 
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<^irccte(i  by  tlie  violent  counsels  of  her  uncle,  had,  erer  since 
her  daughter's  departure,  cherished  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
regency  ;  and,  aided  by  Henry  il.  of  France,  and  availing 
herself  of  Arran’s  fickleness  unpopularity,  imprudence,  and 
avarice,  she  at  last  accomplished  her  purpose.  The  protest- 
ants,  during  her  contest  with  Arran,  had  enjoyed  trancjuillity  ; 
and,  as  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  and  the  acces'iion  of  Mary, 
liad  recently  taken  place,  they  were  afraid  the  former  severities 
would  be  renewed. 

Their  apprehensions,  however,  were  in  a  great  measure  vain. 
The  persecution  that  Mary  kindled,  induced  several  protest- 
ants  to  take  refuge  in  Scotland.  Willock,  a  Franciscan,  who 
had  formerly  retired  into  England,  tied  to  Embden  ;  and  bav-* 
ing  been  sent,  by  the  Countess  of  Friesland,  on  an  embassy  ^ 
to  the  qneen-dowager,  rendered,  by  his  exiiorlations,  essential 
service  to  the  proiestant  cause.  About  this  time  also,  Knox, 
as  we  have  mentioned  in  a  former  article,  paid  a  visit  to  Scot, 
land.  While  abroad,  he  had  perfected  bis  knowledge  of  the 
proiestant  principles,  and  imbibed  a  deeper  hatred  of  the 
errors  and  superstitions  of  the  ree  of  Rome.  He  was  firmly 
convinced,  that  it  was  highly  criminal  in  those  who  were  per¬ 
suaded  of  her  errors  to  retnain  in  her  communion.  On  his 
return,  therefore,  as  the  Scotch  protestants  had  hitherto 
been  in  the  practice  of  attending  tlie  celebration  of  mass,  he 
laboured  to  convince  them,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  Jissume 
an  undisguised  hostility  to  the  church.  After  a  little  discus¬ 
sion,  they  acquiesced  in  this  measure,  and  made  an  open 
secession  from  the  established  worshif).  Thus  the  foundation 
was  laid  of  that  systematic  opposition  to  ancient  religion,  that 
issued  in  the  civil  wars,  and,  finally,  in  the  establisliment  of 
the  reformed  faith  on  the  ruins  of  popery. 

(To  be  concludtd  in  the  next  Number, ) 


Art.  IV.  A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  peculiar  Doctrines  of  Ilcvcia^ 
iion.  By  the  late  Rev.  David  Savile,  A.  M.  Edinburgh,  Author  of 
Dissertations  on  the  Existence,  Attributes,  and  Moral  Government  of 
God.  8vo,  pp,  423.  price  lOs.  6d.  Longman  and  Co.  ISIO. 

^  POSTHUMOUS  work  is  so  naturally  expected  to  contain 
some  account  of  an  author  with  whom  no  previous  memo¬ 
rial  has  made  us  acquainted,  that  there  arc  few  readers  of  the 
vohiine  before  us,  we  apprehend,  who  will  not  feel  somewhat 
dissatisfied  w  ith  the  meagre  advertisement  which  introduces  it 
to  their  notice. 

‘These  discourses,'  says  the  conmunicative  editor,  ‘  though  partly 


Savile’s  Disc(mrses. 


A. 


pofihuinouiy  were  all  intended  for  publication.  Mr.  Safile  hady  firnnm 
to  hit  deaths  corrected  a  hundred  and  sixty  pap  es.  The  remainder  of  the 
volume  it  pi  csented  to  thepublici  in  a  lets  finished  state.  Tet  the  wholes 
it  it  hoped»  will  be  found  neither  unworthy  of  the  author,  nor  undeserriig 
the  teriout  attention  of  tbe  reader.’ 


ii 


Tb  is  total  absence  of  information  on  the  events  of  Mr.  St. 
vile’s  life  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken  in  our  recollections,  liis  name  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  a  literary  institution  in  this  country,  whick 
will  always  be  regarded  with  interest,  while  the  piety  of  Dod. 
dridge  is  remembered  and  revered  ; — and  we  think  that  justice 
to  his  memory  required  some  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
of  that  connection,  and  the  causes  of  its  termination.  But  at 
it  does  not  become  us  to  supply,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the 
deficiencies  of  an  editor,  w  e  shall  advert  to  the  “  Discourses’*— 
of  which  a  brief  account  w  ill  be  sufficient  to  give  all  necessary 
infonuation. 

They  are  eighteen  in  number.  Their  subjects  arc :  Tbe 
stale  of  innocent  man,  Gen.  i.  26  :  The  fall  of  man,  Gen.  iii. 

22 — 24 :  The  corruption  of  human  nature,  Gen.  vi.  5 :  Tht 
nature  of  the  law  and  of  sin,  1.  .lohii  iii-  4  :  The  w  ages  of  sin, 
Rom.  vi.  23;  The  gift  of  God,  Ike.  Rom.  vi.  23:  The  Divine 
excellence  of  Christ,  Psalm  xlv.  2:  The  sufferings  of  Christ, 
(two  discourses)  Heb.  ii.  10:  The  resurrection  of  Christ,  Matt 
xviii.  19:  The  atonement,  II.  Cor.  v.  21:  Salvation  onij 
through  Christ,  Acts  iv.  12:  'fhe  nature  of  the  Lord’s  supper, 

1.  (?or.  X.  16 — 18  :  The  grace  of  God,  (three  discourses)  Rom. 

V.  20 :  I'he  slretigth  and  victory  of  believers,  I.  John  v.  4 :  and 
the  present  happiness  of  believers,  Rom.  xv.  13. 

Our  readers  arc  not  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  Mr. 
Savilc  as  an  author.^  His  “  Dissertations”  on  the  attribute 
and  government  of  God,  discover  a  mind  of  considerable  acute- 
ness  and  comprehension,  and  the  sermons  before  us  are  highly 
respectable.  The  sentiment  is  uniformly  scriptural,  and  tbe_ 
style  luminous  and  iinpresMVc.  In  some  of  his  attempts, 
deed,  to  blend  philosophical  disquisition  with  evangelical  truth, 
he  is  not  invariably  successful.  lie  appears  deficient  at  time 
in  that  close  concatenation  of  argument,  which  gives  to  a  serie  ^ 
of  rca'ionings  conqKictness  and  effect;  and  fails  to  produtt ‘|i 
that  conviction  bv  speculative  refinement,  which  is  instantl)^® 
exciteil  by  the  plain  assertions  of  revelation.  On  the  morefef 
obvious  facts  and  doctrines  of  scripture,  he  is,  however,  p^  | 
culiarly  enlightening,  and  happily  unites  the  strength  of 
^ure  dissertation  with  the  vivacity  of  popular  address. 
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have  sol'lo:n  read  any  (I’K'.'onrst^s  with  iinmiii^led  pleasure 
than  tliONe  on  ‘  the  SiifTi‘rin^s  of  Ciirist,’  whether  we  re;rard 
their  jns*  sentiments  a  ui  per-niemons  arrangement,  or  the  ani- 
nmtctl  exposition  of  su  ‘rt*  I  truth  which  they  contain,  on  a  text 
often  confined,  in  the.  general  interpretation  of  it,  to  the  notion 
of  vienri  ns  sacritict*,  h*ir  which  Mr.  Savile  considers  as  enna- 
hie  of  other  illustratio  is,  perfectly  ac<!ordant  with  that  promi¬ 
nent  idea.  ‘  'To  ni  ike  good  tiie  position  of  the  Apostle,  (Mob. 
ii.  10,)  in  opovisition  lo  the  rude  clamoars  of  the  infidel,  is  the 
ohjcct  of  these  discourses;’  and  to  prove  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  not  only  expedient  hut  necessary,  he  remarks  that 
they  were  designed, 

«  1.  To  put  beyond  suspicion  the  truth  of  his  mission:  2.  To  exhibit 
him  as  a  wrfect  pattern  of  virtue  to  his  followers  :  3.  To  make  him  a  pro¬ 
pitiation  for  our  sins  :  4.  'fo  make  room  for  his  bringi^ng  more  fully  to  light 
a  future  state  of  immortality  and  glory:  and,  lastly.  To  give  us  full  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  knows  and  sympathises  with  our  frailties  and  our  sorrows,  and 
will  therefore  mercifully  intercede  with  the  Fa'her  in  our  behalf.* 

On  tl  If  pait  oftlu'  plan,  we  find  the  following  jiidicions 

and  striking  rcficctions  : 

‘  Had  the  Messiah  appeared  as  a  powerful  and  illustrious  prince,  the 
bulk  of  mankind  could  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  freely  examiulnghis 
credentials.  Almost  none  but  the  great  and  mighty  would  have  dared  to 
come  into  his  presence :  or  if  they  did  venture  to  approach  him,  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  filled  with  dread  and  perturbation.  Dazzled 
^%ith  his  splendour  and  his  glory,  they  could  not  have  maintained  that 
t.ilni,  dispassionate  state  of  mind,  which  is  necessary  forjudging  of  the 
pretensions  of  a  messenger  from  heaven. 

‘  And  had  tlie  gospel’ been  ushered  into  the  world  in  this  splendid  man¬ 
ner,  V  hat  A  ground  of  exultation  would  it  have  afforded  to  the  infidel  and 
••ofane !  \V\)uId  they  not  have  long  since  triumphantly  said,  that  the 
Jhrlstian  fiiith  was  not  a  rational  homage  to  the  trutii,  but  a  blind  submis- 
lion  to  c.irthly  inlluence  and  authority  ?  But  by  appearing  in  the  lo\Nlie$t 
icene  of  poverty,  Jfsus  shewed  that  he  desired  to  take  no  unfair  advantage 
't  the  ue.iknessol  the  hum  m  mind.  Unawed  by  external  pomp  and  splen- 
lour,  ilic  meanest  as  well  as  the  highest  had  access  lo  his  person,  could 
vlth  freedom  examine  the  right  which  he  hail  to  the  authority  which  he 
faimud— judge  of  the  doctrines  which  he  taught,  and  the  miiacles  which 
le  performed.  Resides — while  the  mean  afflicted  cpndition  of  our  Lord 
i  'i3  strongly  tvideucos  the  truth  of  his  religion,  it  also  renders  that  evl- 
IciKe  more  paip.ible  and  striking,  by  the  glory  and  success  with  which  the 
'^'ligion  waj  aiterwardf  attended.  'Fhe  weaker  and  more  contempiibU 
>Jr  S..viour  a];p".jrcd  in  the  eves  of  men,  the  more  visibly  did  the  out- 
itretchcd  arm  oi  Omnipott-nce  appear  in  his  behalf.  That  those  who  arc 
nvesteu  with  great  power  and  authority  may  perform  many  illustrious 
krvde,  arid  fill  the  wor!<i  witn  the  noise  of  tiicir  names,  is  a  circumstance 
^'i  ich  we  can  easily  suppose.  When,  for  instance,  we  read  that  the  famed 
onqueror  of  the  Last,  at  t!)e  head  of  a  veteran  and  victorious  army  of 
•'-doninns,  extended  his  empire,  and  made  suriounding  natiooi  lAw  down 
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before  him,  we  receive  the  story,  without  ever  deeminjr  it  improba!)le 
And  equally  easy  do  we  hnd  it,  to  account  from  natural  causes,  for 
ferocious  prophet  of  Arabia  being  able,  with  wealth  and  power  on  his  sidi 
to  propaga*.e  his  imposition  in  a  weak  and  an  ignorant  age.  But  that 
of  an  Ignoble  rank — an  obscure  Galilean — i  poor  carpenter’s  son  shoalc 
publish  his  doctrine  in  the  face  of  the  most  violent  opposition — that,  isi 
short  time,  he  should  overturn  the  most  firmly  esublished  institution!- 
that  “  the  foolishness  of  his  preaching”  should  triumph  over  the  pr^ 
dices  of  the  Jews — the  superstition  of  the  Gentiles — and  all  the  learnioi 
of  the  heathen  philosophers — in  a  word,  that  he  who,  like  a  slave  and  iri- 
tor,  was  crucified  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  should  soon  come  to  be 
revered — as  the  Prince  of  life,  and  the  Lord  of  glory,  this  is  an  unpanl- 
lelled  event,  which  we  must  acknowledge  surpasses  all  the  power  and  inp. 
nuity  of  man  :  this  is  after  a  peculiar  m^inner  “  the  Lord’s  doing,”  anji; 
appears  “  marvellous  in  our  eyes.*  pp.  165—170.  | 

On  the  second  great  topic  of  illnstraiion,  Mr.  S.  thus  defc^ 
ncates  the  moral  character  of  our  Lord. 

Not  only  were  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah  requisite  to  make  his  er 
ample  both  of  sufficient  influence  and  extent,  they  were  requisite  alsot»{ 
render  that  example  more  exalted  and  illustrious  than  it  couKi  otlierwiai 
have  been.  They  ennobled  and  perfected  the  graces  of  his  charactCT;j 
they  called  forth  to  public  view,  in  a  substantial  and  living  form,  that  coc  j 
aummate  and  unshaken  integrity  which  never  before  nor  since  appeartt 
amongst  men.  Virtue,  like  gold,  never  appears  so  pure  and  so  brilliant  a 
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value — though  we  must  contest  that  many  are  considerably  in- 
feri(»r. 

Tlie  sermon  on  the  ‘  roasonahlencss  of  the  atonement,*  dis. 
covers  con  siJe  rah  I  e  stena^h  and  ingenuity  of  argument;  but 
there  is  one  p  issige  towards  the  conclusion  of  it,  capable  of 
misconstruciion,  on  a  suhject  which  in  other  parts  of  this  vo¬ 
lume  is  discussed  with  gnat  ability,  and  frequently  exhibited 
with  scriptural  siinplitity  and  correctness. 

‘  Whatcv«*r  privdegci,*  says  Mr.  S.  ‘  Christ  acquired  by  his  voluo- 
tirv  humiliation,  he  might  surely  Aufiose  of  them  as  his  own,  and  place 
them  to  our  account,  pi-ovided  he  did  not,  by  so  doing,  misplace  them  upon 
improper  objects,  and  prostitute  them  to  beings  habitually  and  incorrigibly 
immoral.”  p.  252* 

We  have  no  donht  Mr.  S.  intended,  in  this  statement,  to 
assert  the  indispensable  necessity  of  holiness,  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  final  salvation.  On  this  subject  wc  can  never 
insist  too  frequently,  nor  with  too  great  ardour :  but  it  strikes 
us,  that  tlie  vnpUed  semijnents  of  the  pas^age  lead  to  a  direct 
opposition  of  the  plainest  declarations  of  scripture.  Chtisf 
procured  the  ilispensation  of  blessings  to  mankind  by  his  me¬ 
ritorious  obedience,  and  he  has  a  right  to  coiuluct  the  entire 
economy  of  that  dispensation  as  he  pleases  ;  but  not  to  impro¬ 
per  objects — not  to  thojie  who  are  immoral ;  that  is,  not  to  sin¬ 
ners!  It  is  true,  Mr.  S.  (prdiiies  the  term  ‘immoral,’  by  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  the  ‘  incorrigible  ;*  and  on  that  account  we  conclude 
he  only  meant  to  assert  the  sentiment  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  But  the  whole  aspect  of  the  sentence  leads  to  a  dan- 
geroii.N  ambiguity,  and  seems  to  countenance  the  supposition, 
that  some  viri nous  pre-requisite  is  necessary,  in  ordei  to  tlm 
reception  of  the  privileges  Christ  came  to  bestow.  Now,  in 
our  view,  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  tiie  Gospel,  that  its  diief 
blessings  are  olfcred  to  sinners,  as  such.  “  VVheu  we  Wiuc 
enemies,  Christ  died  for  ns  “  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly 
ami,  according  to  the  Gospel  plan,  the  reception  of  that  truth 
which  makes  known  the  Saviour,  is  not  only  the  v\ay  to  obtain 
forgiveness,  but  lioliness.  Tiie  fountain  of  mercy  is  the  source 
ot  purity  ;  and  never  will  a  sinner,  whatever  be  the  compara¬ 
tive  enor*nity  of  Ins  sins,  whether  of  the  more  decent  onlcr,  or 
‘  habitually  and  incorrigibly  immoral,’  become  piiri lied,  and  on 
Christian  principles  virtuous,  till  he  is  a  [>osscssor  of  those 
*  privileges  acquired  by  Christ  in  his  voluntary  humiliation.’ 
Wc  are  |H::r:>uaded,  however,  Mr.  Saviie  did  not  intend  any  op¬ 
position  to  this  view  of  evangelical  truth,  and  that  the  passage 
ni  question,  had  he?  iivetl  to  correct  it,  would  have  appeared  in 
a  less  “  questionable  s'lapc.” 

The  general  complexion  of  these  discourses  is  decidedly 
accordant  witli  the  great  principles  of  the  Christian  system. 
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They  have  often  reminded  us  of  the  sermofis  of  the  late  Mr. 
Walker^  the  colleague  of  Blair,  both  in  tlieir  method  of  ar»  ^ 
rangeiuent,  and  the  unaffected,  yet  impressive  style,  in  which  ;;! 
they  are  composed.  Like  Walker,  he  is  habitually  evangeli-  M 
cal :  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  llie  Gospel  are  neither  con*  B 
cealed  nor  obscured,  and  the  holy  tendencies  of  truth  arc  uni,  B 
formly  exhibited.  If  in  any  point  they  are  dcticieiu,  it  is  in  what  B 
is  technically  termed  the  application, — in  those  direct  appeals  R 
to  the  heart  and  conscience,  on  which  so  much  of  the  beneficial  P 
impression  of  preaching  de|)ends.  This  is  evidently  owing  not  M 
to  any  want  of  fidelity,  zeal,  or  interest ;  for  every  page  disco-  R 
vers  these  hallowed  feelings;  but  to  the  structure  of  the  ser.  R 
UKins,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  provided  for  the  elucidation  P 
of  the  topics  belonging  to  th6  conclusion.  It  is  seldom  that  the  li 
cool  atmosphere  of  the  study  can  equal,  in  this  kind  of  produce,  f  t' 
the  warm  and  fertilising  temperature  of  the  pulpit.  The  best '  < 
preachers  generally  speak  “out  of  the  abutuiance  of  their :  > 
hearts,”  when  they  are  urging  directly  on  their  hearers  the 
truths  or  duties  they  have  explained.  The  animation  of  pious 
feeling  will  then  lead  to  the  conception  and  utterance  of 
thoughts,  which  an  age  of  application  in  the  *  mental  labo- 
ratory’  could  not  have  excited.  To  this  class  of  useful)? 
preachers  we  have  no  doubt  the  late  Mr.  Savile  belonged — and  ^ 
we  gladly  commend  this  volu.ne,  as  an  honourable  memorial  R 
of  his  ministerial  worth.  I 

Art.  V.  IjOchesU  Lapponica,  or  a  Tour  in  Lapland^  now  first  published  from  '(-k 

the  Original  Manuscript  Journal  of  the  celebrated  Linnxus ;  by  James  || 

Edward  Smith,  M.D,  F.  R.S.  &c.  President  of  the  Linnzan  Society,  la  |  j 

two  Volumes,  8vo.  Price  II.  Is.  boards.  White  and  Cochrane.  1811,  hi 
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EV  '.II  since  the  Linnxan  collection  arrived  in  this  country,  M 
this  very  curicus  journal,  composed  during  the  author's  tra-  B 
vels  in  l.apfand,  and  frequently  cited  in  many  of  his  works,  had  H 
been  eagerly  expected  by  British  naturalists  to  make  its  appear*  I 
aucein  an  English  dress.  From  various  causes,  however,  such  R 
expectations  were  frustrated,  till,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  p 
Smith,  ‘  Mr.  Charles  I'roilus,  a  young  gentleman  in  the  mci^  p 
cantile  line,  resident  in  London,  undertook  the  task  of  translate 
ing  it'  The  manuscript  having  been  written  in  Swedish,  wai  M 
the  only  bar  to  iu  publication  at  an  earlier  period, — since,  of  g 
all  Linnaeus's  undertakings  this  journey  seems,  for  some  lime,  ■ 
to  have  been  the  most  talked  of.  'The  work  was  considered  as  I 
so  valuable  in  Sweden,  that  some  have  said  if  every  other  part  I 
of  the  collection  had  gone  out  of  the  cour>try ,  this  precious  relic  I 
of  their  celebrated  naturalist  ought  at  any  rate  to  have  been  re- 1 
tained.  ‘  The  remark,  however,’  says  Dr.  Smith,  ‘  was  notl 
made  till  long  after  the  manuscript,  with  all  the  treasures  which  I 
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accompanied  it,  had  escaped,  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  pursuit 
instituted  by  the  Swedish  monarch  to  recover  them,  and  had 
rearhed  England  in  safety.’ 

The  reader  would  be  greatly  disappointed  if  be  should  ex* 
peel  to  find  a  regular  and  systematic  ilescription  of  the  unfre-^ 
quented  region  which  our  author  traversed  with  such  enthusias¬ 
tic  delight.  ‘  The  composition,’  as  ihc  editor  properly  remarks, 

<  is  entirely  artless  and  unaffected,  giving  a  most  amiable  idea  of 
the  writer’s  mind  and  temper;  and  it  cannot  but  be  considered 
as  highly  curious  to  contemplate  in  these  pages  the  develope- 
inent  of  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Linmeus.  It  is,  in  short  such  a 
journal  as  a  man  would  write  for  his  own  use,  without  the  slight¬ 
est  thought  of  its  ever  being  seen  by  any  other  person.’  The 
object  of  the  tour,  and  the  equipment  of  its  author  for  the 
undertaking,  are  characteristically  expressed, jn  the  following 
passage. 

*  Having  been  appointed  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  to  travel 
through  Lapland,  for  the  purpose  of  inveitigatiog  the  three  Idngdomt  of 
nature  in  that  country,  1  prepared  my  wearing  apparel  and  other  necesia- 
laries  for  the  journey  as  follows.* 

*  My  c lollies  consisted  of  a  slight  coat  of  Westgothland  linsey-wooltey 
doth  without  folds,  lined  with  red  shalloon,  having  small  cuffs  and  collar 
of  shag  ;  leather  breeches  ;  a  round  wig,  a  green  leather  cap,  and  a  pair 
of  half  boots.  1  carried  a  small  leather  bag  an  ell  in  length,  but  some* 
what  lets  in  breadth,  furnished  on  one  side  with  hooks  and  eyes,  so  that  it 
could  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure.  This  bag  contained  one  shirt ;  two 
pair  of  false  sleeves ;  two  half-shirts ;  an  inkstand,  pencase,  microscope  and 
spying-glass ;  a  gauze  cap  to  protect  me  occasionally  from  the  g^nats ;  a 
comb;  my  journal,  and  a  parcel  of  paper  stitched  together  for  drying  plants, 
both  in  folio ;  my  manuscript  ornithology.  Flora  uplandua^  and  Charac^ 
tires  Generici,  1  wore  a  hanger  at  my  side,  and  carried  a  small  fowling- 
piece,  as  well  as  an  octangular  stick,  graduated  for  the  purpose  of  mea¬ 
suring.  My  pocket  book  contained  a  passport  fi  om  the  Governor  of  Upsnl, 
and  a  recommendation  from  the  Academy.’  ‘  1  set  out  alone  from  the 
city  of  Upsal,  on  Friday,  May  12,  1732,  at  eleven  o’clock,  being  at  that 
lime  within  half  a  day  of  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

We  shall  not  detain  the  reader  in  traversing  the  more  culti¬ 
vated  provinces  of  Sweden,  Upland,  Gestrickiand,  KeUingland, 
Medelpad,  Angermanland  and  Westboihland.  We  pass  over, 
too,  many  pleasing  and  intelligenl  remarks,  in  which  our  tra¬ 
veller  derives  and  communicates  instruction  from  the  most 
conunon  subjects  in  natural  history  in  a  manner  almost  pecu¬ 
liar  to  himself,  as  well  as  his  inten^sting  observations  on  the  do¬ 
mestic  economy  of  Sweden.  These  occur  at  every  step,  but 
wc  rather  ha.stcn  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  tour — his  infor- 
Diatiou  res|>ecting  Lapland. 

*  A  print,  t.ikrn  from  Liiiiiseutf  in  this  dress,  wa.s  publisht'd  boinc  year*  ajto  in 
ati«i  may  frequently  sven  in  the  po*tct«ion  of  bit  pupils  and  admirers*. 
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It  is  plL*«'isinv  to  contemplate  tlie  heorvolent  and  religiom 
feelings  which  constantly  actuated  the  mind  of  Linnaeus, 
Wherever  he  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  divii^e  service, 
we  find  him  invariably  present,  and  he  was  particularly  anxious 
to  inform  himself  of  the  state  of  religion  among  the  Laplanders, 
He  tells  us  that 

•  At  Easter,  Whitsuntide  and  Christmas,  as  well  as  on  the  four  annual  fes¬ 
tivals  by  law  established,  the  Laplanders  (of  the  lower  or  woodland  tracts) 
and  the  colonists  usually  attend  divine  service  at  church,  where  they  stay 
till  the  holidays  are  over,  and  are  accommodated  in  huts  adjoining  the 
sacred  edifice.  Those  who  live  at  no  great  distincc  from  a  church,  attend 
there  every  other  Sunday,  to  hear  a  sermon.  On  the  intermediate  Sun- 
days,  prayers  are  read  to  the  members  of  each  family  at  home.* 

Happy  wouhl  it  he  for  the  more  civilized  part  of  mankind,  if 
tin  y  were  nniro  generally  influenced  hy  the  same  zeal  and  de¬ 
votion  which  characterize  the  simple  inhabitants  of  these  north- 
ern  regions ! — The  subsequent  j)assage  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  Linnmus'b  classical  taste  in  coinposiiion. 


‘  Ovid’s  description  of  the  silver  a^e  is  still  applicable  to  the  native  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Lapland.  Their  soil  is  not  wounded  by  the  plough,  nor  is  the 
iron  din  of  aims  to  be  heard  ;  neither  liave  mankind  found  their  way  to  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  nor  do  they  engage  in  war  to  define  its  boundaries, 
'fhey  perpetually  change  their  abode,  live  in  tents,  and  follow  a  pastoral 
life,  just  like  the  pairiarchs.’ 


Liniuens’s  first  attempt  to  enter  Lapland  was  unpropitious- 
Finding  the  country  intersected  by  marshes  nearly  impassable, 
he  sent  a  native  of  the  country  in  search  of  accommodation, 
and  of  a  guide.  I'he  messenger  on  his  return, 


*  was  accompanied  by  a  person  whose  appearance  was  such  that  I  did  not 
nt  first  know  whether  1  beheld  a  man  or  a  woman.  I  scarcely  believe  that 
any  poetical  description  of  a  fury  could  come  up  to  the  idea  which  this  Lap- 
land  fair-one  excited.  It  might  well  be  imagined  that  she  was  truly  of 
Stygian  origin.  Her  stature  was  very  diminutive*  Her  face  of  the  darkest 
brown  from  the  cfFecis  of  smoke.  Her  eyes  dark  and  sparkling.  Her 
eyebrows  black.  \  fer  pitchy-coloured  hair  hung  loose  about  her  head,  and 
on  it  she  wore  a  flat  red  cap.  She  had  a  grey  petticoat ;  and  from  her 
neck,  which  resembled  the  skin  of  a  frog,  were  suspended  a  pair  of  large 
loose  breasts  of  the  same  brown  complexion,  but  encompassed  by  way  of 
ornament,  with  brass  rings.  Around  her  waist  she  wofe  a  girdle,  and  on 
her  feet  a  pair  ol  half  boots.  Her  first  aspect  struck  me  with  dread  |  but 
though  a  fury  in  apjH?arance,  she  addressed  me  witli  mingled  pity  arid  re¬ 
serve  in  the  following  terms.  “  O  thou  poor  man  I  what  hard  destiny  can 
have  brought  thee  hither,  to  a  place  never  visited  by  any  one  bt'fore  ?  This 
is  the  first  time  1  ever  beheld  a  stranger.  Thou  miserable  creature  !  how 
didst  thou  come, and  whither  wilt  thou  go?  Dost  thou  not  perceive  what 
houses  and  habitations  we  have,  and  with  how  much  difficulty  we  go  ts 
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ehurch  ?’*  I  entreated  her  to  point  out  some  way,  by  which  I  mi^ht  con* 
iinue  ray  journey  in  any  direction,  so  as  not  to  be  forced  the  way  I  came. 

Nay  man/'  said  she,  tUou  hast  only  to  go  the  same  way  back  again  ; 
for  the  river  overflows  so  much,  it  is  not  possible  for  thee  to  proceed  further 
in  this  direction.  From  us  thou  hast  no  assistir.ee  to  ex|)ect  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  thy  joni  ney,  as  my  husband,  who  might  have  helped  thee,  is  ill. 
Thou  raayst  enquire  for  our  next  neighbour,  who  lives  about  a  mile  off,  and 
perhaps  if  shoiildst  meet  with  him,  he  may  give  thee  some  assistance,  but  I 
really  bt  lieve  it  will  scarcely  be  in  his  power.'*  J  enquired  how  far  it  was 
to  Sorsole.  'fhat  we  do  not  know,**  replied  she,  “  but  in  the  present 
state  of  the  roads,  it  is  about  seven  days  journey  from  hence,  as  my  hus¬ 
band  has  told  me.** 

‘  My  health  and  strength  being  by  this  time  materially  impaired,  by  wad¬ 
ing  through  such  an  extent  of  marshes,  laden  with  my  apparel  and  luggage, 
for  the  Laplander  had  enough  to  do  to  carry  the  boat;  by  walking  for 
whole  niglits  together ;  by  not  having  for  a  long  time  tisted  any  boiled 
meat;  by  drinking  a  great  quantity  of  water,  as  nothing  else  was  to  be 
had  ;  and  by  eating  noticing  but  fish,  unsaltcd  and  crawling  with  vermin, 

1  must  have  perished  but  tor  a  piece  of  dried  and  salted  reindeer’s  flesh, 
riven  me  by  my  kind  hostess  the  clergyman’s  wife  at  l^^ycksele.  This 
food,  however,  without  bread,  proved  unwholesome  and  indigestible.  How 
1  longed  once  more  to  meet  with  i)eople  who  fed  on  spoon  meat !  1  en¬ 

quired  of  this  woman  whether  she  could  give  me  any  thing  to  eat.  She 
replied,  **  nothing  but  fish  looked  at  the  fresh  fish,  as  it  was  called, 
but  perceiving  its  mouth  to  be  full  of  maggots,  1  had  no  ap|x;tite  to  touch 
it ;  but  though  it  thus  abated  my  hunger,  it  did  not  reermt  my  strength. 

I  asked  if  I  could  have  any  reinde.Ti*  tongues,  w'hich  arc  commonly 
dried  for  sale,  and  served  up  even  at  the  tables  of  the  great;  but  was  an- 
sw'ered  in  tlie  negative.  “  Have  you  no  cheese  made  oY  reindeer’s  milk 
laid  1,  “  Yes,**  replied  she,  “  but  it  is  a  mile  off.” — “  If  it  were  here, 
would  you  allow  me  to  buy  some?”  I  have  no  desire,’*  answered  the 
good  woman,  “  that  thou  shouldst  die  in  my  country  for  want  of  food.  * 

•  On  arriving  at  her  hut,  I  perceived  three  cheeses  lying  under  a  shed  with¬ 
out  walls,  and  took  the  smallest  of  them,  which  she,  after  some  consulta¬ 
tion,  allowed  me  to  purchase.  The  cap  of  my  hostess,  like  that  of  all  the 
Lapland  women,  was  very  remarkable.  It  was  made  of  double  red  cloth, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  of  a  round  flat  form.  The  upper  side  was  flat,  a  foot 
broad,  and  stitched  round  the  edge,  where  the  lining  w'as  turned  over.  At 
the  under  side  was  a  hole  to  receive  the  head,  with  a  projecting  border 
round  it.  The  lining  bein^  loose,  the  cap  covers  more  or  less  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  wearer.  As  to  shift,  she,  like  all  her  countrywomen,  was  destitute 
of  any  such  garment.  She  wore  a  collar  or  tippet  of  the  breadth  of  two 
fingers,  stitched  with  thread,  and  bordered  next  the  skin  with  brass  rings. 
Over  this  she  wore  two  grey  jackets,  both  alike,  which  reached  to  her 
knees,  just  like  those  worn  by  the  men.* 

Two  very  curious  notices  respecting  natural  history,  occur 

Vol.  I .  p.  1 82  and  1 9 1 ,  in  the  former  of  which  Linnaius  clearly 
anticipates  the  lledwigian  theory  of  the  fructification  of  iiiosses, 
from  which  his  deference  to  lydlenius  subsequently  diverted 
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him,  and  in  the  latter  he  seems  hist  to  i»uve  conceive*!  ilie  ideil 
of  liis  arrangement  of  qnailrnncds,  principally  founded  on  the 
teeth.  ‘  If  i  knew,’  says  he,  *  now  man*  te  eth,  and  ot  uhal  pe¬ 
culiar  form,  as  well  as  how  inahy  luider.',  and  where  situated, 
each  animal  lias,  I  should  perhaps  be  tii»le  to  contrive  a  most 
natural  methodical  arrangement  of  qnadrnpeils.* 

The  d'strict  of  Lulea  alVoros  many  eniertaining  remarks  on 
natural  history,  aiul  tlie.  description  ot  its  ancient  church,  with 
its  magnificoiit  altar-piece  is  very  amusing.  Tiie  gilding  of 
this  is  said  to  have  cost  240»  ducats,  'riiere.  were  statues  of  mar¬ 
tyrs  with  cavities  in  their  heads  to  hold  water,  which  ran  out 
at  the  eyes;  and  other  figures  whose  hands  were,  at  the  pica- 
5ure  of  the  priest,  lifted  np'in  adoration,  by  means  of  a  ecwil. 

In  his  approach  towards  the  l/aplan  t  Alps,  the  patience  of 
Linmrns  was  put  to  the  test  h}’  liie  cnraie  of  Jockmock,  who 
held  his  scieniific  kn(»wicdge  very  cheap,  because  lie  doubted 
that  the  clouds  were  rolid  bodies,  striltiug  the  mouniains,  as 
they  pinssed,  ami  carrying  away  sioues,  trees  atid  cattle.  At 
page  268,  is  a  singular  delineation  of  the  aspect  of  the  Alps,  of 
which  our  traveller  lirst  had  a  full  view  in  his  approach  to  Kro- 
lultis;  and  on  the  sixth  of  July,  he  ascended  the  snowy  mountain 
of  Wallavari. 

*  When  I  reached  this  mountain,  says  he,  I  seemed  entering  on  a  new 
world:  and  when  I  had  ascended  it,  I  scarcely  knew  whether  I  was  in 
y\sia  or  Africa,  the  soil,  situation,  and  every  one  of  the  plants  being  etiually 
stiangc  to  me.’ — *  All  the  rare  plants  I  had  previously  met  with,  and  which 
had  from  time  to  lime  afforded  me  so  much  pleasure,  were  here  as  in  minia¬ 
ture,  and  new  ones  in  such  profusion,  that  1  was  overcome  with  astonish* 
■lent.’* 

lIiTc  he  first  entered  into  the  society  of  the  mountain  Lap¬ 
landers,  and  partook  of  tl^eir  liospiiality.  He  gives  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  their  innocent  and  simple  manners,  their  quiet 
peaceable  lives,  and  tlieir  truly  pastoral  habitations.  Many  par¬ 
ticulars  also  re.-peciiiig  the  nature  and  economy  of  the  reindeer, 
are  liighly  curious  — Ciradiially  ascending,  our  traveller  arrived 
on  the  1  llhof  July,  at  more  U)lty  regains  of  perpetual  snow. 

‘  Here  the  mountain  siicams  btgan  to  uke  their  course  westward,  a 
-Ign  of  our  having  reached  Norwegian  Lapland.  The  delightful  tracts  of 
vegetation  which  had  hitherto  been  so  agreeably  interspersed  among  the 
.ilpine  snows,  were  nowr  no  longer  to  be  seen.  No  charming  flowers  were 
)u  re  scattered  under  our  feet,  the  whole  country  was  one  dazzling  snowy 
waste. — At  length  after  having  travelled  about  three  or  four  (Swedish)  miles, 

•  Of  some  of  these  plants  Linnarus  formed  new  genera,  which  he  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  honour  of  some  eminent  bounists,  and  tliough  he  afterwards 
changed  tlie  names,  these  genera  have  all  remained  uoshakeD*  What  ha 
now  called  Jiai/ra  was  afterwards  SiUaidta  ;  his  DlUcninf  Azaka  ^  and 
his  liarnistccdy  Did/unjia.  Kev, 
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ihf  mounuini  appeared  before  us  bare  of  snow,  though  only  sterile  rocks, 
and  between  them  we  caught  a  view  of  the  western  ocean.  The  only  bird 
I  had  seen  in  this  icy  tract  was  what  the  Laplanders  call  Pa^o  ( CharaJrius 
Hiatuula)* 

The  following  picturesque  and  striking  description  we  can¬ 
not  withhold  from  the  rcadtT. 

*  Having  thus  traversed  the  Alps,  we  arrived  about  noon  upon  their 
bold  and  precipitous  limits  to  the  westward.  The  ample  forests  spread  out 
beneath  us,  looked  like  fine  green  fields,  the  loftiest  trees  appearing  no 
more  »han  herbs  of  the  humblest  growth.  About  these  mountains  grew 
the  same  species  of  plants  1  had  observed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps.  We  now  descended  into  a  lower  country.  It  seems,  as  I  write 
this, that  I  am  still  walking  down  tue  mountain,  so  long  and  steep  was  the 
descent,  but  the  alpine  planu  no  longer  made  their  apjierirance  after  we  had 
reached  the  more  humble  hills.  When  we  arrived  at  the  plains  below,  how 
grateful  was  the  transition  from  a  ciiiii  and  frozen  mountain  to  a  warm 
balmy  valley!  1  sat  down  to  regale  n.yself  with  strawberries.  Instead  of 
icc  and  snow,  I  was  surrounded  with  vegetation  in  all  its  prime.  Such  tall 
gns>  I  had  never  before  beheld  in  any  country.  Instead  of  the  b’ustering 
,Ind  80  lately  experienced,  soft  gales  wafted  around  us  the  grateful  scent  of 
lowery  clover  and  various  other  plants.  In  the  earlier  pint  of  iny  journey, 
had  for  some  time  experienced  a  long-continued . spring  ;  whose  steps  1 
ursued  as  1  ascended  the  Lapland  hills)  ;  then  unremitting  winter  and 
ternal  snow  surrounded  me  j  summer  at  length  was  truly  welcome.  Oh 

Iiow  most  lovely  of  all  is  summer!' 

Observing  the  activity  of  his  two  Laplaiul  companions,  Lin- 
iTUs  is  here  led  to  enter  into  a  long  disquisition  on  the  causes 
d'  activity  in  the  human  body,  and  especially  in  these  people. 
This  is  succeeded  hy  an  enumeration  of  the  supposed  causes 
•t  their  healthy  consiilniions ;  coiiiong  which  are  trauqtiiHity  of 
mind,  moderation  in  eating,  and  the  delicieticy  of  spirituous 
rnpjors.  Nevertheless  these  privileged  people  have,  by  their 
Intercourse  with  neighbouring  coiinlries,  become  in  some  in ea- 
|ure  corrupted  on  the  last  mentioned  subject.  One  purpose  of 
jlie  men  wlio  accompanied  Linnmiis  to  TortjorJen,  was 
L  purchase  brandy  ;  they  drank  it  in  the  first  place  as  long 
L  tlicy  could  stand  on  their  legs, and  having  brought  with  them 
I  nuniher  of  dried  hlatiticrs,  these  were  subsequently  all  filled 
litb  brandy,  tied  up,  and  carried  aw'ay  Ijy  tliein. 

I  Our  author  was  induced  to  spend  a  lew  days  in  examining 
lie  natural  productions  of  this  part  of  Norway,  especially 
|l>oui  the  sea-shore,  and  met  with  a  congenial  spirit  in  Mr. 
»>bn  Hask,  a  clergy niiin  settled  here,  who  had  ‘  visited  the 
^est  Indies  and  Alrica,  and  liad  puolisned  an  aeconnt  of  his 
in  which  various  fiines  and  plants  are  clescniied  in  a 
m'fy  inlercstuig  style.’  The  preparation  of  various  kinds  of 
B«ead  in  this  part  of  Norway,  is  next  detailcii,  some  of  which 
■ve  us  but  a  miserable  idea  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 
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Our  author  had  a  narrow  escape  at  this  place,  to  which  he  ofiei 
alluded  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  life  ;  having  been  fired  at 
by  a  Laplander,  while  rambling  over  the  hills,  in  pursuit  of  his 
favourite  strawberries.  The  fir^t  volume  concludes  with  some 
entertaining  anecdotes  of  the  timidity  and  superstition  of  the 
Laplanders,  and  of  the  scarcely  less  superstitious  severity  with 
which  they  are  |;ersecuted,  to  give  up  their  magical  drums  and 
idols,  by  the  Norwegians. 

I'he  second  volume  opens  with  Linnauis's  return  over  the 
Alps,  comprehending  pretty  ample  notices  respecting  the  tents, 
and  huts,  domestic  economy,  clothing  and  diseases  of  the  I.,ap- 
landers,  with  much  information  relative  to  the  reindeer.  I'heir 
amusements  form  a  part  of  the  subject,  especially  a  game 
called  (abiutf  somewhat  resembling  ciiess.  The  ceremony  of  a 
Lapland  courtship  and  marriage  is  also  narrated  with  much  par 
ticularil}'. 

On  the  23vl  of  July,  Linnaeus  descended  from  the  Alps  into 
Lnlean  Lapland.  From  this  part  of  the  journal  to  August  the 
6th,  we  fiiul  various  miscellaneous  remarks  on  nntund  history, 
a  description  of  the  Lapland  sledge,  of  the  mode  of  tanning 
among  the  lowland  Laplanders,  and  some  particulars  of  their 
agriculture.  On  arriving  at  Tornea,  the  acuteness  and  scientific 
skill  of  our  traveller,  were  exercised  to  great  advantage,  in  de¬ 
tecting  the  cause  of  a  most  destructive  disease  among  the 
horned  cattle,  of  w  hich  he  hud  heard  some  tidings  at  Lulea,  as 
mentioned  in  Vol  1.  p.  245. — This  malady  be  determined,  be* 
yondadoubt,  to  arise  from  the  animals’  feeding  on  the  w'ater- 
hemlock  {cicuta  vtrosa)  which  they  crop  while  under  water;  for 
when  it  rises  above  the  surface  they  will  not  touch  it.^ 

In  tJie  course  of  his  route  homeward,  through  Fast  Bothland, 
numerous  agricultural  and  economical  remarks  occur.  Nothin 
very  material  is  found  in  the  rest  of  the  tour.  Passing  througa  t 
Wasa,  Christinestadt,  and  Abo,  Linnaeus  arrived  at  the  ferry  f 
wliieh  carried  him  to  Aland,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  ^ 
main  land,  and  arrived  at  Upsal  on  the  10th  of  October.  He  a 
docs  not  forget  in  closing  his  remarks  piously  to  ascribe  *  tOvA 
the  Maker  and  Preserver  ol  all  things,  praise,  honour,  and  glory 
for  ever.’ 

The  Appendix  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  contains  i -Tti 
compendious  account  of  the  whole  journey  drawn  up  by  Lin-  i 
mens  himself,  to  lay  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Up* 
sal :  in  which,  though  partly  a  repetition  of  what  occurs  before,  ^ 


•  More  ample  observations  than  occur  in  the  journal  relative  to  this  «ub*  ; 
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jeet,  (one  of  those,  into  which  Linnsus  was  commissioned  particularly 
enquire,)  arc  given  by  the  Editor  in  a  copious  note  translated  hxim  the  Fltfi' 


Ls/iponiis. 
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uiany  new  circumstances  appear,  and  the  whole  throws  great 
ii'^ht  upon  the  preceding  pages.  The  second  part  of  this  Ap- 
Dcndix  is  particularly  valuable  ;  being  an  extract  from  Dr. 
Wahlenberg’s  “  observations  made  witli  a  view  to  determine 
tilt*  height  of  the  Lapland  Alps.”  Tltis  curious  fragment,  trans- 
inred  from  the  Swedish,  w’as  communicated  to  the  editor  by 
the  late  Mr.  Dryander,  and,  with  an  accurate  philosophical 
fivle  of  observation,  unites  much  picturesque  effect  iu  bota¬ 
nical  geography. 

Not  the  least  curious  part  of  this  book,  are  the  wooden  cuts, 
about  sixty  in  number, — fac-similes  of  the  rude  sketches 
ma  le  with  a  pen  in  the  original  manuscript.  They  represent 
either  agricultural  implements,  or  similar  objects,  in  the  rudest 
possible  style  ;  but  several  insects,  and  a  few  plants,  as  well  as 
two  or  three  Medus^e^  are  done  with  more  care,  and  with  consi¬ 
derable  eftcct ;  as  Cicindcli  syhatica^V o\,  t.  p.  175;  Tipulari^ 
xo^iiy  p.  186 ;  and  Ccramhyx  SutoVy  p.  232. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  these  volumes  contain  a  considerable 
degree  of  information,  conveyed  in  an  artless  and  engaging 
liiaiinor,  yet  we  cannot  but  look  upon  them  as  giving  too  sTiglit  a 
iketch  ot  so  interesting  a  tour.  Had  the  author  ever  revised  his 
DiauUiCript  with  a  view  to  its  meeting  the  public  eye,  there  would 
Biost  probably  have  been  no  ground  for  this  complaint ;  but  the 
fcnsty  observatiofis  made  by  any  traveller  on  the  spot,  simply  for 
lis  own  use,  cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  the  .advantage  of  a 
’  Hgularly  digested  and  corrected  journal.  The  observations 
tiiough  highly  curious  and  important  iu  ih(?mselves,  are  so  dis- 
’  Jointed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  different 
©hjects  of  curiosity  which  the  country  prc.sented,  in  any  regu- 
I  fcr  method.  Yet  as  the  admirers  of  Liiinxiis  hare  long  been 
I  clamorous  for  this  account  of  his  tour  to  I  nplaud,  tivey  ought 
i  t)  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  pul)lication  of  it,  even 
f  liiough  coming  forth  “  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head.” 
5  1  he  style  of  the  translation  calls  for  no  particular  remark;  it 
e  •'ihcMos  professedly,  as  nc«ar  as  possible,  to  that  of  the  original. 
0  A  strange  mistake  occurs,  as  we  conceive,  in  V.  i.  p.  127,  where 
y  ^1“  Laplanders  are  said  to  be  necessitated  occasionally  to  ‘  drink 
Warm  sea  water.’  This  we  presume  must  mean  the  water  of 
>  fe^jr  lakes,  contrasted  with  that  of  those  cool  springs,  near 
^hich  they  pitch  their  tents  iu  summer. 
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Art.  VI.  A  Hutorjf  ef  the  Homan  Gotrrnmen/  from  the  commencement 
the  StatCttill  the  final  subrersion  of  liberty  by  the  tuccessful  usurpation  of 
Caesar  Augustus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  724.  By  Alexander  Brodic. 
8to.  Price  128.  Longman  &  Co.  1810. 

W^:  agree  with  Mr.  Brodic,  tliat  a  work  which  shouldl 
‘  trace  the  Roman  govermneiit  through  its  various  stages, 
present  a  clear  and  steady  picture  of  its  effects,  tite  conse. 
qucnces  of  every  change,  and  the  tendency  to  produce  others, 
witli  the  influence  of  governmenton  the  public  morals,  and  the 
re-action  of  morals  on  the  political  institutions,*  is  wanting  to 
English  literatuie.  We  think  too  with  him  that  Hooke  has, 
more  than  any  other  writer  on  the  subject,  ‘  understood  the 
principles,  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Homan  instil!}, 
tions  .  but  wc  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Brodie  has  either 


! 
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supplied  his  defects,  or  corrected  the  errors  into  which  he  maj  V 
occasionally  have  been  betrayed.  The  first  requisite  of  aoH 
investigation  so  important,  is  impartiality  ;  but  in  this,  as  wellV 
as  ill  the  peculiar  acuteness  which  it  so  indispensably  deniard^B 
we  are  sorry  to  he  compelled  to  say  that  we  have  found  Mr.  B. 

extremely  deficient.  Instead  of  a  calm  and  unbiassed  histor), _ 

he  has  written  a  work  of  party.  He  is  an  advocate  not  an  hU. 
torian.  Tiie  Plebeians  are  uniformly  in  the  right,  and  the  con-^ 
duct  of  the  Patricians  is  invariably  impolitic  and  oppressive-K 
Doubtless  the  people  were)  entitled  to  rights  and  imniunitial 
whicii  their  governors  withheld.  But  does  it  therefore  follovH 
that  we  are  to  a))plaud  (or  at  least  not  condemn)  every'  act  olK 
violence  committed  by  the  mob  of  Rome;  or  invest  with  theV 
sRcrcd  name  of  patriot  every  turbulent  demagogue  who  inadeK 
the  misery  and  depression  of  the  mCiltitude  and  the  tyranny  ofK 
the  nobles,  his  pretext  for  disturbing  tlie  state,  and  for  prO'V 
curing  some  additi\mal  privilege  or  honour,  nominally  to  theK 
inferior  orders  at  large,  but,  in  reality,  to  himself  ?  Wc  hanB 
felt  the  utmost  astbnislimeni,  while  reading  the  present  volume,B 
at  the  coolness  with  which  a  sensible  writer  could  go  through 
large  a  |>orliun  of  the  Roman  history,  with  such  a  detcrminedH 
prepossession  in  favour  of  one  party  as,  we  believe,  not  oncetsH 
give  cnulit  to  the  other  for  purity  of  intention;  or  sound  policj* 
of  conduct.  Neither  is  there  any  dexterity  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  this  partiality.  Mr.  B.  never  casts  the  glatnour  over 
Wc  fairly  detect  tlie  political  pnrtizaii  in  every  page, — 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  work  with  an  undue  prejudice  iiB 
favour  of  the  side  w  hicn  so  partial  an  advocate  has  so  systeats  B 
tically  opposed.  B 

As  wc  have  no  inclination  to  write  a  new  abridgment  of 
Homan  hisU)ry,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dissect  the  volume  in  out 
lunds.  Its  object  is  stated  in  the  title  page,  and  its  characUfB 
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■  think,  fairly  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  We  shall, 

;  however,  point  out  an  instance  or  two  in  confirmation  of  our 

■  sipinion. 

;  It  will  he  recollected,  that  the  arbitrary  and  cruel  measures 
11;  pursued  by  some  of  the  wealthy  patricians  against  such  of  the 
I  lower  orders  as  had  been  compelled  by  their  necessities  to 
bet’ome  their  debtors,  produced  the  emigration  of  the  Ple- 
'  beians  to  the  Sacred  Mount.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  th« 

■  refusal  of  the  senate  to  interfere  in  their  behalf  justified  the 
'  people  in  emancipating  themselves  from  such  intolerable  coer- 
^  f  ion  ;  but  the  injustice  of  defrauding  the  legitimate  creditor  is 
°  obvious ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  larger  portion  of 
^  the  seceders  consisted  of  the  dissolute  and  unprincipled,  who 

*  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opp»irianity  to  evade 
tlehts  fairly  incurred  and  legally  claimed.  But  Mr-  Brodie*s 

*  ru’preseniation  of  the  affair  is  uniformly  in  favour  of  the  po* 
S^mlar  side,  and  he  sums  up  the  chapter  in  the  following 

*aords. 

I  ;  *  Tile  behaviour  of  the  Patricians  and  senate  Is  an  instance  of  the 
Vveakness  of  human  nature  in  resisting  temptations.  That  order  possessed 
much  energy  of  character,  and  were  as  spirited  in  their  public  enter- 
y»*-priies,  os  men  of  that  rank  were  at  any  other  period  of  the  history  of  the 
Roman  people  ;  but  in  the  transactions  with  the  Plebeians  they  were  illi- 
it*  krai  and  unjust,  because  they  were  tempted  by  impunity,  and  by  the 
t  tountcoance  of  tlie  generality  of  their  own  order.* 

I'hat  the  Patricians  were,  to  a  great  extent  ‘  illiberal  and 
^*5  unjust,*  is  perfectly  true;  but  why  did  not  Mr.  Brodio  mark 
“fcvith  due  reprobation  the  injustice  of  the  Plebeians  ?  *  It  was 
vain,’  according  to  his  own  statement,  ‘  that  Liirtius  talked 
the  justice  of  claiming  repayment  of  debts;  the  people 
™g|urned  from  him  in  contempt.* 

VVlicn  CoBso,  the  son  of  the  great  Cincinnatus,  was  prose- 
cuted  by  the  tribunes  for  violating  the  privileges  of  the  Pie- 
ivr  beians,  an  additional  charge  was  brouglit  against  him  by 
“^gVolscius  Fictor,  who  accused  him  of  murder:  and  Mr.  B. 
^Edniplicitly  acquiesces  in  tne  justice  of  this  accusation,  though 
-  appears  extremely  improbable  from  this  single  reason,  if 
‘  ®®nere  were  no  other, — that  the  people,  when  they  heard  it 
ciW)ublicly  stated,  were  surprized  and  exasperated.  It  should' 
that  such  an  affair,  if  it  had  really  happened,  must  have 
matter  of  general  notoriety,  especially  as  it  was  said  to 
^^^»ave  been  perpetrated  under  a  preceding  consulate.  But  Mr. 
'Bpfodie  is  so  far  from  delivering  the  evidence  and  reasoning  on 
W*^»oth  sides,  that  when  he  afterwards  states  that  Volscius  wat- 
^®rought  to  public  trial  by  Cincinnatus,  and  coiulemned,  he 
^“^P*’***g8  forward  a  long  string  of  weak  presnmpiivc  arguments  to 
oot^irove  him  innocent, — one  of  which  he  derives  from  the  very 
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natural  procedure  of  (Veso  in  quitting  Rome  when  the  chi^H 
was  brought  against  him.  The?  love  of  life,  and  tlie  ccrtafa^B 
of  losing  it  from  the  violence  of  the  tribune  Virginius,  anS 
the  fury  of  the  people,  have  not  the  sliglitest  weight  with  ihS 
historian.  He  is  of  counsel  for  the  populace,  ami  of  courA 
every  argument  must  vanish,  ami  the  illustrious  characters 
Cincinnatus  sink  into  infamy,  before  the  irresponsibility  cH 
the  plebeian  V^olscius.  After  all,  wc  do  not  think  that  ti»fl 
last  part  of  the  trausaciion  ever  look  place,  though  we  arfl 
inclined  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Cicero,  that  Cceso  wiM 
recalled.  If  any  onc^wisli  to  sec  how  history  ought,  and 
it  ought  not  to  be  written,  he  inav  contrast  IMr.  Brodie’s  we^ 
and  partial  speculations  on  this  subject,  with  Hooke’s  niasterl 
note.  In  fact,  we  suspect  that,  if  Hooke  had  never  wriit 
the  history  of  Rome,  Mr.  Broilie  would  iiave  found  it  rati 
more  than  ditHcult  to  write  the  history  of  its  government. 

So  resolute  a  republican  is  .Mr.  B.  that  we  find  him  asscniiij 
the  wildest  docirmes  of  democracy.  On  a  particular  occur 
rence,  into  the  real  character  of  which  it  is  not  important  i 
enquire,  he  has  the  following  ankwardly  written  comment. 

*  On  this  occasion  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  jealousy  of  parties  hair 
a  lesspowciful  influence  over  men  of  high  rank,  than  over  the  meanest 
the  rabble,  nor  is  */’*  [the  state  we  presumej  “  conducted  uith 
uisdom  by  a  national  council  or  senate^  than  by  the  great  body  of  the  f,. 
pie  r  p.  425. 

The  Homan  constittnion,  hy  its  very  elements,  ])rovide 
for  faction,  l^arty  spirit  held  the  place  of  patriotism.  Bol 
and  etuerprizing  mmi  came  forward  in  succession,  veiling  ihel 
personal  ambition  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  people’ 
rights.  A  very  few  ol  these  were  no  doubt  sincere  in  thei* 
pruiessions,  and  their  names  desetve  to  be  recorded  wiii 
those  ol  genuine  patriots;  hut  tlieir  ctforls  w'cre  not  seconded 
a  clamorous  hut  dastardly  populace  abandoned  them  to  Pat^ 
ciaii  vengeance,  and  proicil  ttiemselvcs  unwoithv  of  freed' 
by  their  desertion  of  its  defeiulcrs.  By  degrees,  the  pcop 
bec  ame  corrupt. and  abject,  the  military  institutions  absorb 
the  political,  and  the  few  remaining  liberties  of  Home  \ve» 
crushed  l)y  a  standing  army.  The  best,  the  most  clement 
acconiplisiu'd  of  usurpers  assumed  the  power,  and  a  uatio 
ol  slaves,  inst(>ad  of  rising  as  one  man  to  reclaim  their  fre 
doin  at  bis  death,  were  taught  by  the  wide-wasting  miseri 
of  civil  war,  ami  by  the  proscriptions  of  the  triumvirate,  t 
lament  tlie  assassination  of  Julius. 
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Art.  Vll.  Thi  Truth  and  Coniiitauy  of  Divine  Hevelaiiom  ;  with  •orac 
Remarks  on  th«  contrary  extremes  of  Infidelity  and  Enthusiasm,  in 
Eight  Discourses,  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  St, 
Mary’s  [Church'],  in  the  year  1811.  At  the  Lecture  founded  by  fha 
late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  Canon  of  Salisbury.  By  John  Bidlake,  D.  D. 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ;  Chaplain  to  their  Royal  Hiijhncsscs  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  Clarence,  8vo.  pp.  xx.  250.  Price  Os. 
boards.  Longman  and  Co.  181L 

'T'HK  Bampton  Lectures, as  a  very  few  of  our  readers,  perhaps, 
^  need  to  be  told,  were  instituted  in  the  year  1780,  pursuant  to 
the  *  will’  of  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  who  left  his  ‘  lands  and 
estates  to  the  (Chancellor,  Masters  and  Scholars  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford  for  ever,’  for  that  purpose.  The  objects  of  these 
lectures  are  defined  in  the  following  clause  of  Mr.  Bauipton’s 
nill : 

‘  I  direct  and  appoint  that  the  eight  Divinity  lecture  ser- 
^  mons  shall  be  preached  upon  either  of  the  following  subjects, 
‘  — to  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  confute 
‘  all  heretics  and  schismatics, — upon  the  authority  of  the  writ- 
‘  ings  of  the  primitive  fathers,  as  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
‘  primitive  church, — upon  the  Divinity  of  our  I.ord  and  Saviour 
‘  Jesus  Christ, — upon  the  Divinity  ol  the  Holy  Ghost, — upon 
*  the  articles  of  tlic  Christian  faith,  as  compreliended  in  the 
‘  Apostles  and  Nicene  creeds.* 

In  conseqoence  of  this  bequest,  several  valuable  courses  of 
sermons  have  been  preached  and  published,  by  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  excellent  men  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Of  these  the  most  noted,  probably  bi.cause  the  most  deserv¬ 
ing  of  notice,  are  the  Lectures  dc/arm/ by  Dr.  White,  in  1784, 
on  the  ‘Comparison  of  Mahometanism  and  Christianity  in  their 
history,  their  evidence  and  their  etfects those  of  Dr.  Tat- 
ham,  in  1788,  intitled,  ‘  the  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth;’  those 
of  Mr.  Kelt,  in  1790,  to  *  rectify  the  misrepresentations  of  Mr. 
Gibbon  and  Dr.  Priestly,  with  respect  to  the  History  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Church;’  those  of  Mr.  Veysie,  in  1795,  in  which  ‘  the 
Doctrine  of  Atonement  is  illustrated  and  defended  and  those 
of  Mr.  Faber,  in  1801,  well  known  under  the  title  of  ‘  Hora 
Mosaieai.* 

Dr.  Bidlake,  of  whose  talents  as  a  sermoniser  and  a  theolo* 
gician  we  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  speak,*  w’as  chosen 
by  the  proper  electors  to  deliver  these  important  lectures  for 
the  year  1811.  His  first  lecture,  the  text  Hebrews  iii.  12,  it 
introductory,  ou  infidelity  in  general.  The  second  lecture,  the 
text  lioinans  i.  20,  is  on  a  particular  providence  in  the  natural 
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world,  and  the  perpetual  agency  of  a  first  cause.  Tlie  third 
lecture,  founded  on  John  i,  1 7,  relates  to  the  "Mosaic  dispensa. 
lion  :  the  fourth,  on  the  sj;me  text,  to  the  Christinn  dispensa¬ 
tion  :  the  filth,  the  text  AttN  ii.  22,  to  of  th»*  evideucesol 

Christianity:  he  sixth,  from  James  iii.  17,  to  the  errors  of 
fanaticism.  In  the  7ili  and  8rli  lectures,  having  the  saiiif 
motto,  he  presents  us  with  observations  on  ‘  some  of  the  aiti- 
cles  of  our  church  wliieli  arc  niisropiescntoil  hy  mistaken  zeil, 
and  additional  remarks  on  some  ])revailing  errors.’ 

So  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  jmige,  from  comparing  thepresent 
with  Dr.  Bidlake’s  former  volume,  in  1808,  wc  do  not  find  that 
either  his  literary  tnste  or  his  theological  knowledge,  have  been 
any  way  improved  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years.  In 
point  of  style  he  would  succeed  much  better,  if  he  did  not  seem 
actuated  hy  a  notion  that  fie  has  a  knack  at  writing  uncommonly 
well.  'The  conse(|uciice  of  this  is,  that  he  is  always  aiming  at 
something  more  than  he  can  accomplish.  He  communicates  his 
thoughts  in  language  tliat 

“  Hangs  loose  about  them,  like  a  giant’s  robe 

‘‘  Upon  a  dwarfish  thief.’’ 

His  antitheses,  of  which  there  is  no  trifling  number,  4)lten  to¬ 
tally  miscarry  by  reason  of  “  a  certain  muddy-headedness,” 
which  causes  him  to  confound  tilings  that  are  di.stinct,  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  things  aiul  propositions  that  are  identical.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  this  author  to  affirm  that  he  has  inserted  nothing,  in  the 
present  volume,  that  is  useful,  or  important,  or  instructive  :  bat 
It  woulil  be  equally  unju>t  towards  the  public,  did  we  not  say 
that  bis  reasonings  are  often  inconclusive, — bis  taste  usually 
bad, — and  that  lie  writes  neither  like  a  divine  wlio  has  studieu 
the  Bible  successfully,  nor  like  a  philosopher  who  has  examined 
ijuiiian  nature  attentively. 

It  will  he  expected  that  wc  should  establish  the  correctness 
of  unr  Strictures  hy  a  few  specimens,  and  this,  unfortunately,  is 
a  matter  of  do  great  dilHculty.  The  following  occurs  lowiirds 
the  commencement  of  the  first  lecture  in  the  s  eries. 

‘  Of  Atheists  w'c  need  not  treat,  since  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whe* 
ther  such  really  exist ;  for  the  impious  often  confess  by  tlietr  fears  the 
weakness  of  thilr  boas:.  Pretensions  to  such  disgusting  impiety  arc  the 
effects  ot  mental  i.ei«ngi mem,  and  are  always  accompanied  with  a  toulde 
pravliy  of  moi-als.  It  is  tli*:  madness  of  wickedness,  and  the  last  state  d 
corruption.  But  the  niarneis  of  the  Deist  are  niofl  insinuating  and  plan* 
sibJc,  and  by  such  the  uniuspicious  are  loo  easily  df^luded.  The  one  ifli* 
mediately  alarms  .i  good  nund,  and  he  carrier  in  his  defiance  the  s.'.me  eX* 
ternal  signs  of  I  'loriiy,  which  «haiacteiizc  animals  of  prey;  the  other  isft 
once  fair  arc  vcntnieu*  ;  mild  and  subtle;  gentle  ..nd  treacherous:  bif 
woids  are  tniicin:*,  hut  irfi.se  a  slow  and  a  secret  poison,  which  saps  tl* 
moral  constitutiuii,  and  vitiates  the  soul.  iScepticism  is  fond  of  admiratiosi 
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tod  no  Tcalot  is  more  -arnest  to  make  proselytes  than  the  Deitt  \  he  must  be 
OTati6cd  with  his  circle  of  hcr.rers  and  admirers.  The  InBdcl  nefer  re- 
ures  to  the  dtsert  for  silent  meditation.'  p.  13,  H. 

We  do  not  Ikto  to  exuosti  the  incorrectness,  and  the  per¬ 
nicious  tendency  of  the  doubts  expressed  relative  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  atheists,  havinu;  spoken  to  that  point  in  onr  review  of 
Professor  Vince’s  ronfiitaiion  of  Atheism. ♦  But  our  attention 
is  irrcsi>tibly  dravMi  to  admire  the  singular  mental  structure  of  a 
writer,  wlio  can  commence  a  sentence  widi  declaring  his  inten¬ 
tion,  to  say  nothing  of  atheists  because  tbeir  existence  may  rea-  • 
sonably  be  questioned, — and  then  imiuediately  procee«^i  to  de¬ 
scribe  an  atheist  as  a  real  being,  and  contrast  him  with  another 
being,  viz.  a  deist.  -  -Again  : 

•  There  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  constant  superintendance  of 
the  Deity  in  the  balance  which  is  ever  preien’ed  between  the  sexes  of  ani¬ 
mals,  but  especially  of  the  human  ruce.  It  h  'S  been  determined  from 
many  accurate  registers,  that  the  proportion  of  male  and  female,  bom  in 
given  pi*riods  of  years,  is  nearly  tl:c  same.  Here  there  is  a  proportion 
continually  observable,  and  never  so  far  deviating  but  that  the  proportion  is 
the  same  in  a  given  numbtT  of  years  To  account  for  this  on  any  known 
principle  is  impossible.  It  cannot  be  the  result  of  what  we  call  accident. 
The  law  is  invariable,  it  is  beyond  human  control.  What  then  can  we  say  ? 

Is  there  a  mind  so  lost  even  to  common  sense,  as  not  to  be  convinced  by  this 
unknown  but  astonishing  influence ;  this  regulation  of  events,  far  beyond 
our  limited  comprehension  ?’  p.  69. 

Now  it  easy  to  imagine  wbiii  an  infidel,  or  even  a  •  rational 
Christian*  (as  some  call  ibeniselves)  might  urge  in  reply  to  this 
Hrgnment  of  th.*  Doctor’s.  “  Your  instanf:e  (they  would  say,) 
stands  for  just  nothing  ;  because,  for  augiil  you  have  yet  told  us 
to  the  contrary,  tins  constant  prevention  of  deviation  from  n  cer¬ 
tain  proportion,  may  be  the  necessary  result  of  primordial  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  not  an  effeci  of  incessant  intervention.  To  make 
this  argument  convincing,  yon  must  prove,  ih  it  the  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  sexes  depends  U[)on  tiie  vol  lions  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  parents;  a  id  if  in  addition  to  that  you  can  demonstrate 
tiiatilie>e  volitions  are  directed  in  a  certain  channel  iiy  divine 
operation,  you  will  have  effected  something:  l>ut  as  me  matter 
now  stands,  you  Imve  simply  brought  an  argument  in  favour  of  a 
designing  hirst  Cause.” — Once  more. 

*  The  divine  grace  if  to  be  our  aidy  and  the  Holy  Spirit  our  comforter* 
p.  115. 

In  this  passage,  what  is  the  difference  between  divine  grace 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  f  Or  if  they  are  distinguished,  bow,  in 
that  case,  wilf  grace  aidi 

But  our  learned  author  puts  forth  the  entire  strength  of  his 
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mind,  in  contondincc  as;ainst  a  horrid  being  yc\€[ic(\  enthusiam 
n  monster,  liowever,  which,  in  sonie  way  or  other,  stran^ 
eludes  his  most  lnndal)le  endeavours,  and  causes  him  olte? 
when  aiming  at  the  suhstance,  to  waste  the  toll  force  of  b 
blow  n[)on  the  shadow.  We  are  in  duty  bound  to  attend  ti 
doctor  in  his  pursuit  of  tins  Proteus. 

‘  While  the  present  generation,  in  common  with  all  that  have  prec 
it,  is  too  prolific  of  infidelity  ;  while  there  are  many  who  will  not  laboor 
study  the  principles  of  Christianity  ;  while  others  treat  it  with  open  a 
tempt,  or  cold  indifference ;  a  description  of  character  abounds  diametr. 
cally  opposite.  As  some  are  disposed  to  believe  nothing,  these  latter 
fess  implicitly  to  receive  every  thing,  and  are  believers  by  intuition, 
ask  for  no  evidence ;  they  reject  reason  as  useless,  and  even  profane ) 
trust  only  to  certain  inward  and  equivocal  feelings.  They  pretend  not  to 
as  other  men  are,  but  to  have  received  assurance  of  justification.  Th 
act  only  from  an  internal,  though  imaginary  impulse,  while  the  Holy  S 
is  supposed  partially  to  descend  with  irresistible  influence  on  their  mi 
Thus  wrapt  in  visionary  possession,  they  conceive  themselves  raised  a* 
ordinary  men,  and  to  require  none  of  those  aids  which  are  indispen 
to  common  mortals.  Such  irresistible  influence  would,  indeed,  render 
only  evidence  and  argument  superfluous,  but  even  religious  practice.  F 
of  what  avail  arc  ordinances,  if  men  can  be  saved  by  instantaneous  o 
version?*  p.  1513 — 151-. 

This  is  a  singular  picture  :  but  llic  being  must  be  shewn 
another  and  another  shape,”  before  the  likeness  can  be  reckoneff 
complete. 

•  The  disputer  presumes  to  exalt  reason  on  the  ruins  of  religion,  andrj 
give  laws  to  Omniscience.  The  enthusiast,  while  he  also  dictates  to 
aspires  to  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe.  Tjfe 
one,  in  the  vain  consciousness  of  his  own  strength,  contemns  a  SaviifcS 
the  other,  in  the  same  spirit  of  presumption,  claims  salvation  as  his 
since  he  imagines  it  to  have  been  his  inheritance  before  the  world  beg:|ii 
In  this  parallel  the  claims  of  the  infidel  sini  into  comparative  insignifiCjI>> 
He  ass('rts  pre-eminence  only  over  the  present  world.  But  the  imaginr 
favourite  of  Heaven  claims  a  present  and  an  anticipated  distinction, 
considers  himself  to  have  been  a  chosen  vessel  before  worlds  were  cre^ 
or  salvation  proclaimed.  Fanaticism  is  the  oflspring  of  mental 
but  pride  is  the  spark  which  kindles  it  into  flame,  and  produces  the  pesik 
tial  dispersion  of  ihc  noxious  vapour.’  p.  155^156.  ^ 

A  reailcr  who  has  not  examined  minutely  into  the  nature 
attributes  of  this  singular  order  of  existences,  may  be  apf 
conclude,  from  the  preceding  description,  that  enthusiasm 
fanaticism  arc  dilTerent  names  for  the  same  thing.  Not  so 
learncii  author.  Enthusiasm,  it  maybe  thought  from  what 
already  been  said  about  it,  is  bad  enough ;  but  it  rises 
*  excellence’  itself,  when  compared  witli  fanaticism.  f 

*  Eothusiaim  is  often  a  laudable  ardour,  which  elevates  the  sool,  ^ 
•erves  to  raise  it  to  cxcelitocc.  It  is  dignified,  icntlmeoul,  generouii^; 
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disiotcretteci.  Fanaticism,  on  the  contrary,  is  base,  gloomy,  deceitful* 
•elfish,  and  inexorable.  Enthusiasm  is  the  friend  of  virtue,  the  stimulus 
of  youth,  and  the  strength  of  manhood.  Without  enthusiasm  action  will 
be  languid,  and  feeling  cold.  Fanaticism  is  the  incentive  to  error,  and 
narrows  every  virtue;  nay,  even  converts  goodness  into  vice,  religion  into 
bigotry,  and  mercy  into  persecution.  Enthusiasm  dares  much  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  and  sacrifices  self-interest  for  the  salvation  of  others.  Fana¬ 
ticism  sharpens  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  and  exults  in  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  it  has  slain.  Enthusiasm  may  be  tempered  with  gentle¬ 
ness,  and  softened  by  mercy.  But  fanaticism  is  incapable  of  kindness  or 
•ompunction.  Fanaticism,  with  unconverted  Paul,  believes  that  it  does 
good  to  persecute.  Famiticism,  the  demon  of  heathtn  temples,  dictated 
die  severe  persecution  of  the  first  Christians ;  it  pres'ded  over  all  the  cruel¬ 
ties  of  bigoted  Rome;  lit  the  fire  of  the  blessed  martyrs ;  overturned  king¬ 
doms  and  altars,  and  arts  and  sciences  ;  .and  has  deluged  the  earth  with 
blood  and  rapine  and  devastation.  Enthusiasm  is  indeed  an  extreme  of 
passion  ;  but  without  some  share  of  this  there  can  be  little  excellence,  ei¬ 
ther  moral  or  intellectual :  but  fanaticism  is  the  destruction  of  all  that  is 
good  or  great.  We  charge  not  modern  fanaticism  with  all  those  direful 
effects,  but  such  is  its  spirit ;  and  melancholy  experience  has  shewn  us  in 
this  kingdom,  to  what  enormities  it  has  led,  and  to  what  it  may  again  tend, 
should  it  too  generally  prevail.*  p.  159^160. 

Y'et  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  have  each  its  votaries,  and  the 
clehulcd  wretches  are  classed  together  hy  our  most  logical  lec¬ 
turer. 

*  The  fanatic  reasons  thus ;  1  am  blessed  with  a  new  and  belter  light;  1 
feel  grace  abound  in  me.  I  may  fall ;  but  sin  will  not  be  imputed  to  me. 
Good  works  are  ostentatious  ;  and  thv  refore,  whatever  I  do,  my  salva¬ 
tion  is  sure  ;  for  I  am  bought  with  a  price,  and  the  gates  of  hell  cannot 
prevail  against  me.  Will  the  Chthtuiast  then  deny  himself  enjoyment,  to 
which  he  can  flatter  himself  that  he  is  licensed  ?  Who  will  love  virtue,  if  he 
believes  that  it  is  not  essential  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  heaven  ?  Who 
will  forsake  sin  if  he  can  persuade  himself  that  it  is  not  displeasing  to  his 
Maker?’ p.  171— 172. 

After  all,  then,  we  see  that  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  are 
very  dreadf  I  thitigs.  And  though  Dr.  Bidlake,  by  reason  of 
that  amiable  candour  which  makes  some  good  natured  men 
hope  against  hope,  ‘  would  not‘l>e  so  illiberal  as  to  charge  anj/ 
description  of  enthusiasts  with  a  systematic  plan  to  encourage 
vice;*  yet  he  furnishes  proofs  wnich  must  im'vitahly  compel 
all  other  persons  to  adopt  a  different  conclusion.  For  he  as¬ 
sures  us  (p.  199)  that  ‘enthusiasts  pretend  that,  as  •u'orks  are 
said  to  bt  the  Jruits  of  faith  y  therefore  theij  must  follow  of  course* 
I  remendous  indeed  must  be  the  state  of  any  in.'in,  or  class  ot 
nien,  who  should  adopt  and  act  upon  so  pestiferous  a  notion! 
Happily,  however,  this  last  criterion  will  as.sist  us  in  detecting 
anu  exposing  them.  Let  ns  try: 

‘  Enihususts  pretend,  that  as  works  are  said  to  be  the  fruits 
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of  failli,  therefore  they  must  follaxe  of  course:*  The  church 
England  afliruis  in  her  I :;th  article,  that  ‘  good  works 
out  jucessarily  of  a  true  and  lively  faith  And  Bishop  Touilinc 
declares  at  p.  I  GO,  of  his  Refutation  of  Calvinism,  tliat  ‘  true 
faith  produces  good  works  as  naturally  as  a  tret  produces  iti 
fruits.^  I'nei'efvrt — the  church  of  England,  instead  ot  being,  as 
her  19th  article  declares,  ‘  a  congregation  ol  faithful  men,’  iii, 
accordinjr  to  Dr.  Bid  lake’s  criterion,  a  collection  of  enthusiasts 
and  fanatics;  and  that  active  predate  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  u 
an  abettor  of  their  dangerous  and  delusive  principles, — one  of 
those  ‘  fanatics,*  who,  as  our  author  expresses  it,  ‘  distort 
truth  by  exaggeration.* — If  this  be  the  case,  they  haveiiuleedas 
he  farther  assures  us,  the  power  of*  giving  the  colour  of  false* 
hood  to  the  plainest  fact ;  that  which  is  straight  bceomci 
crooked,  seen  through  a  denser  medium,  and,  like  diverging 
rays  retiect  no  perfect  image.*  p.  200. 

In  a  matter,  however,  of  such  great  moment,  let  us  not  come 
too  hastily  to  a  positive  decision  ;  but  attend  to  one  or  two 
more  of  cur  author’s  indications.  Now  some  of  these  may  lx 
gleaned  from  p.  163,  where  he  censures  their  indulgence  in 
long  prayer 5 y  and  informs  us  that  ‘  to  make  long  prayers  seems 
to  have  been  at  all  times  the  characteristic  practice  of  zealots 
as  well  as  deceivers.*  ‘  Long  prayers  are  the  substitute  for 


iractical  charity  ;  much  speaking  for  negligence  of  duty.*  Let  il 
le  recollecttHl,  (though,  indeed,  il  is  too  palpable  to  be  possibly 
brgotten,)  that  the  prayers  of  the  church  of  Entrland,  are 


forgotten,)  that  the  prayers  of  the  church  of  England,  are  inuchm 
longer  than  those  of  almost  any  other  class  of  Christians  wor- 
stiining  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  conclusion  furnished  by  Dr.  , 
Bidlake  may  he  shewn  thus: 


Bidlake  may  he  shewn  thus: 

Enthusiasts  and  fanatics  make  long  prayers :  The  prayers  of 
the  church  of  England  are  very  long :  ErgOyi}ae.  members  of  the 
church  of  England  are  enthusiasts  and  fanatics.  Q.  E.  D. 

By  the  wuy,aceitain  fact  recorded  in  the  Gospels  throws  uiy 
upon  an  awkward  dilemma,  from  which  we  w  ill  thank  our  acutet 


logician  to  extricate  ns.  The  Saviour  of  the  world,  a  short j||g 
time  before  his  cruciBxion,  ‘  continued  all  night  in  prayer.'^ 
Was  he,  then,  the  founder  of  the  si‘Ct  of  enthusiasts  and  fa'fc 


Was  he,  then,  the  founder  of  the  si‘Ct  of  enthusiasts  and  fi'i:: 
natics  ?  *  % 

But  wc  must  adduce  one  more  proof.  In  offering  *  a  few 
marks  on  the  method  of  instruction  adopted  by  enthusiasts,*  Dr. 
Bidlake  says, 

*  And  here  I  mutt  ditcounge  the  practice  of  extemporaneous  preachtogi 
which  it  appears  to  me  can  answer  no  useful  purpose,  but  must  conduce  to ' 
the  degradation,  rather  than  the  improvement  of  the  mind. 

«  If  we  consider  the  nature  of  Christian  society,  we  shall  find  the 
tice  not  at  all  congenial  to  its  present  state.  We  are  not  like  the  mi^Lt 
•ioDaiy»  whose  employment  it  is  to  instruct  those  who  are  not  previooolY 
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possffsfd  of  the  prlaciples  of  knowledge ;  for  him  the  practice  may  be  ae- 
since  he  is  to  make  an  instantaneous  impression.  But  we  have  to 
comrr.unicatc  instruction  to  tho^e  who  have  been  bom  and  baptized  in  the 
f.jith,  and  have  recriv.-d  p^'rhaps  some  previous  instruction;  or  at  all  cventti 
who  have  their  minds  pre  tare d  to  recetve  such  instruction.  Our  object 
should  he,  not  merely  to  awaken  the  pa  >  ions  which  are  evanesceott  but  to 
fix  and  confirm  the  principles  of  our  religion,  and  to  produce  a  lasting  con* 
viction.  It  18  ceitainlv  more  decent  to  come  prepared  w  itli  those  discourses 
to  our  hearers,  which  are  to  teach  them  the  way  of  everlasting  life.’  p.  208— 
21)9. 

We  cannot  rest  upon  this  point,  to  show  how  aptly  and  for¬ 
cibly  tilt*  same  kind  of  reasoning  would  exhilut  the  folly  and 
danger  of  extemporaneous  elotpietice  at  the  bar  or  in  the  senate  : 
bur  must  proceed  to  employ  this  additional  criterion,  to  (ix  in¬ 
delibly  the  ceiiMire  of  enthusiasm  upon  that  body  to  whom  our 
author  proves  it  to  belong.  In  or  ier  to  this  we  shall  take 
leave  to  make  an  extract  from  the  statute-book  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  (^imbridgp,  p.  300,  Carol.  11.  Rex. 

*  Vice-chancellor  ami  Gentlemen. 

•  Whereas  his  Majesty  is  informed  that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons 

*  is  generally  taken  up  by  the  preachers  before  the  University,  and  there- 
'  fore  continues  even  before  himself ;  his  Majesty  hath  commanded  me  to 
'  signify  to  you  his  pleasure,  that  the  s  iid  practice  which  took  its  beginning 
'  from  the  disorders  of  the  late  times,  Ite  wholly  laid  aside  ;  and  that  the 
‘  said  preachers  deliver  their  sermons,  both  in  Latin  and  English*  by  me- 
'  mory,  without  book  y  as  being  a  way  of  preaching  which  his  Majesty 

judgeth  most  agreeable  to  the  use  of  foreign  churches,  to  the  custom  of  the 
‘  Univa  sity  heretofore,  and  to  the  nature  of  that  holy  exercise.  And  that 
'  his  Majesty’s  commands  in  these  premises  may  be  duly  regarded  and  ob¬ 
served  ;  his  further  pleasure  is  that  the  names  of  all  such  ecclesiastical 
j>ersonsas  shall  continue  the  present  supine  and  slothful  way  of  preoehingf 
‘  fx*,  from  time  to  time,  signified  to  me  by  the  Vice-chancellor  for  the 

*  time  being,  on  painol  his  Majesty’s  displeasure. 

‘  Oct. 8, 1674.  Monmouth.’ 

Here  then,  the  inference  is  more  cogent  than  ever.  Dr,  Bid- 
akc  assures  us  that  enthusiasts  and  fanatics  are  averse  to  read- 
ng  of  sermons,  and  deliver  them  ‘  without  book  King  Charles 
11.  as  head  of  the  church  of  England,  censured  ilie  custom  of 
reading  as  ‘  supine  and  slothful^  commanded  that  it  ‘  be  wholly 
laid  aside,’  and  enjoined  preaching  incmoi'iter  as  ‘  most  agree¬ 
able  to  the  nature  of  that  holy  exercise:*  Krgo^  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  church  of  England  is  fanatical,  and  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond,  even  Charles  the  Skcond,  established  enthusiasm  and 
anaticism  by  law,  and  incorporated  them  with  the  statutes  of  the 
L'liiversiiy  of  Cambridge ! 

But,  to  be  serious  upon  so  serious  a  subject.  It  is  to  u:'  a 
i‘aucr  of  great  astonishment,  that  in  times  like  the  present,  any 
)»au  of  tolerable  intelligence,  and  moderate  enlargement  of 
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views,  sliouUl  waste  liis  time  and  strength  in  drawing  fallacioas  ■  * 
pictures  ut  wliai  he  fancies  to  he  enthiisiasiu  or  fanaticisin,  fo{ 
the  edirtcaiion  of  men  of  learning  in  a  University.  Are  the  siu. 
dents  of  Oxford  so  prone  to  entliusiasrn,  as  to  render  the  guard, 
ing  them  against  it  indispensable  ?  Are  zeal  in  a  good  cause,  ,,j 
devotedness  to  God,  ardour  in  worslyip,  solicitude  to  conven^ 

“  sinners  from  the  error  of  tlieir  way,”  concern  al)ont  “  the  oncf 
tiling  needful,”  aspiring  after  “  an  inheritance  incorruptible.' 
tindefiled, and  which  fadeth  not  away,”  “  glorying  in  thccrosVff 
Christ,”  so  dangerous  and  despicable,  that  she  who  caricature 
and  misrepresents  them,  shall  fancy  he  is  discharging  an  imperi.i 
ousduiy?  Are  they  productive  of  greater  evils  than  Sociniinlsml  = 
for  example  ?  Are  such  practices  and  desires  to  be  censnredl 
while  those  w  ho  purposely  mis-iranslateand  interpolate  Scriptim, 
who‘*  deny  the  !.ord  that  bought  them,”  and  degrade  liis'.ape^ 
ties  beneath  the  rank  of  many  modern  historians,  are  sulfi  ic4 
to  escape  with  im|uiniiy  ?  Are  none  of  the  young  men  at  Ox** 
ford,  who  are  about  to  take  orders,  in  danger  of  pieteirir.? 

'  places  of  public  ainusemeut  to  their  closet  or  libraryj;— fax 
bunting  to  the  collating  of  manuscripts, — card-playing  to  ll 
veconciliiig  of  dissonant  passages, — carousing  at  feasts,  car 
vHssing  at  elections,  betting  at  horse-races,  dangling  after  k; 
shionable  females,  sneering  at  the  sanciimonioushess  of 
to  feeding  on  “  the  bread  of  life,”  “  striving  to  enter  in  at'thp 
straight  gate,”  “  pressing  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  ofth 
high-calling,”  aiming  “  to  win  souls,”*  followdtig  ther^ 
who  through  faith  and  patience,  are  inheriting  the  promises,”  f 
praying  lobe  “  made  pure  as  tliey  are”  pure?  Assuredly  the  Ji  * 
regard  of  such  duties  is  but  insufficiently  atoned  for  by 
staining  from  ‘  long  prayers,’  aiul  an  abhorrence  of  ‘  cxteiup, 
raneous  preaching.*  On  the  whole,  we  fear  Dr.  Bidlukc 
much  to  learn,  if  he  siijiposes  that  by  vituperating  Calvi^ 
nisls,  cunfoundiiig  zeal  with  fanaticism,  piety  with  hypoerh)'^  : 
representing  infidelity  as  less  heinous  than  enthusiasm  (p.  155r  >; 
and  questioning  the  existence  of  atheism,  he  has  very  wW 
performed  his  task,  or  very  exactly  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  ihevc 
nerable  founder  of  the  Bampton  Lecture. 
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Art.  VIII.  Thr'  r.Iemctits  of  the  Saence  of  IVar  ;  containrnpr  the  modem, 
established,  and  approved  Pnnciples  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
the  Militiry  Sciences:  viz.  the  Formation  and  Org^anization  of  an 
Army,  and  their  Arms,  Sic.  See.  Artillery  ;  Enpneerin^  ;  Fortifica¬ 
tion;  Tactics;  Logistics;  Grand  Tactics ;  Castranieution ;  Military 
Topography;  Strategy;  Dialectic  and  Politics  of  War.  Illustrated 
by  75  l*late«.  Dv.*dicated,  with  permission,  to  the  King,  by  William 
Muller.  S  Vol.>.  8vo.  pp.  G50,  G80,  560.  Longman  and  Co.  1810. 

IN  the  composition  of  this  work,  it  has  been  Mr.  Muller’s 
object  to  give  ;i  scientific  view  of  the  whole  business  of 
war — Iroiu  the  mere  handling  of  a  sjiade,  up  to  the  conduct 
of  an  army.  He  professes  to  intdmle  in  tliis  elementary 
treati'^e — :lu*  general  definition  of  the  Science  of  War — the 
organization  of  ati  army,  aiid  its  tnaintenance  and  expendi¬ 
ture — the  theory  and  practice  of  fortification — tactics,  ilu'o- 
ivtic  and  practical — castrametation — military  topography — 
strateiiv — the  politics  of  war — and  ‘  a  general  illnstrntion  of 
the  above  mentioned  points,  hy  a  reference  to  the  most  au¬ 
thentic  accounts  of  the  most  celebrated  battles,  memorable 
sieges,  able  retreats,  and  utho.*  ilistinguished  and  remarkable 
military  cvetils.’ 

In  limes  like  tlie  present,  when  the  business  of  war  has 
unhappily  become  the  business  of  common  life,  stich  a 
work  is  by  no  means  nnacce|)tahle.  Though  compiled  for  the 
use  of  the  student,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  sufbciently  popu¬ 
lar  for  general  use  ;  and  will  he  found  of  material  utility  to 
such  as  are  not  satisfied  with  the  hare  information  that  a 
town  has  been  taken  or  a  battle  won,  hut  arc  anxious  to 
obtain  enough  of  military  science  to  understand  the  details 
of  an  action,  and  to  trace  the  process  of  a  siege.  Laying 
aside  the  consideration  of  the  initpiity  and  the  miseries  of 
war,  there  are  few  pursuits,  perhaps,  which  avvaken  a  more 
powerful  interest,  than  the  study  of  its  tactics;  nor  is  there 
any  subject  which  affords  matter  of  deeper  and  more  agitating 
reflection,  when  wo  observe  the  ])()wer  of  mind,  the  inex¬ 
haustible  fertility  and  ingenuity  of  invention  which  have  been 
employed  in  the  perfection  of  an  art  that  boasts,  as  its  ex¬ 
clusive  object,  the  destruction  of  the  human  race. 

The  first  of  these  solid  octavos  contains,  1st,  the  details 
of  the  composition  and  administration  of  an  army,  from  the 
stall,  to  the  contract  for  clothing:  in  this  part  we  have  not 
observed  any  material  omission,  and  it  is  clearly  and  dis^ 
tiiutly  drawn  up.  I’he  artillery  comes  next,  and  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  without  a  very  minute  investigation, 
^bis  portion  is  the  ablest  of  the  whole  work ;  it  contains  a 
gteat  number  of  very  important  particulars,  and  several 
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tables;  anil  is  Ulustrateil  by  copious  references  t  o  j 
series  of  clear  anil  well  cxecuteil  outline  en|;ravin^s,  of  all 
the  various  kinds  of  orilna»>ce,  gun  carriage's,  pontoons, 
he.  he.  in  use  among  the  European  powiTs.  'i'he  remainder 
of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  the  tdements  of  fonification, 
brill  and  pernianefe,  and  comprizes  a  com*  arativc  estimate 
of  tlie  various  systems  which  have,  at  any  time,  been  adopt, 
ed  or  proposed.  'I'his  portion  of  the  work  is  al)ly  and  in¬ 
telligibly  detailed  ;  though  its  value  is  somev\hat  diminished, 
by  the  partial  inaccuracy  of  the  references  to  the  plates, 
Mr.  Muller  has  exhibited  the  difVerent  s\ stems,  in  the  com¬ 
mon  method ;  i.  e.  by  placing  regularly  constructed  sec- 
tions  in  the  intervals  of  a  radiated  circle  This  plan  has,  no 
dotiht,  been  adopted  as  the  cheapest  anil  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  ;  but  we  conceive  it  would  be  a  far  more  scientific  mode 
of  instruction,  to  select  tliree  or  four  regular  fortified  figurei, 
according  to  the.  best  examples,  and  to  have  stated  the 
variations  in  detached  figures  St.  Paul  and  Monlaleiiiben 
are  Mr.  M.’s  great  authorities  in  the  art  of  fortification  ;  and 
his  praises  and  strictures  seem  to  be  in  general  just.  Hu 
statement  of  the  advantages  and  defects  of  the  bastion  and 
tenuillc  systems  has  every  afipearance  of  accuracy. 

As  we  have  already  slated  the  general  coments  of  the 
work,  we  shall  not  recapitulate  the  contents  of  the  second 
volume,  which  includes  a  great  variety  of  interesting  and 
important  matter. 

The  third  volume  is  to  us,  as  mere  men  of  theory,  much 
more  acceptable  than  the  other  two.  It  contains  ^  a  short 
account  ot  the  most  rtMiiarkahle  battles,  niemorahle  sieges 
;ind  other  military  operations,  from  the  year  16G7  to  1810.’ 
'Phe  choice  is  judicious,  and  if  Mr.  Muller  had  allowed 
himself  room  enough  to  make  the  necessary  comments,  and 
to  introduce  the.  e  lucidations  with  which  he  evidently  has  it 
in  his  power  to  enrich  his  uoik,  lie  would  liave  rendered  it 
far  more  instructive,  than,  from  its  exceeding  brc\  itv,  it  now 
appears  to  br.  He  has,  indeed,  collccteil  a  great  qiiaiititj 
of  materials,  and  composed  a  very  valuable  volume  :  but  we 
cannot  help  feeling  and  expre>siiig  our  regret,  that  Ik*  lias 
not  paid  more  aliention  to  compaiison  and  classificatioo. 
The  maps  and  plans  attached  to  this  volume,  are  above  all 
praise:  they  are  bold,  ilisiiiict,  and  inleliigihle.  But  we 
must  again  repeat  our  hint,  that  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
references  in  the  plates,  and  a  larger  insertion  of  them  in 
the  hooy  ol  the  work,  will  l>e  among  the  indispensable  re¬ 
quisites  of  a  second  edition. 

A  reference  to  the  very  fust  sentences  of  Mr.  M.’s  third 
volume,  will,  we  think,  coufirui  our  suspicioti  that,  in  thb 
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part  of  his  work,  he  has  either  attempted  too  much,  or  not 
tlone  enoiij^^h. 

«  The  first  enterprize  determined  upon  in  the  war  which  commenced 
in  1667,  was  tht  siege  of  Charleroi.  The  French  army  was  assembled 
at  Amiens ;  but  that  place  being  too  far  distant  from  the  town  against 
which  the  troops  were  destined,  both  the  men  and  the  horses  were  worn 
out  before  they  arrived  there  ;  and  this,  added  to  the  improper  manner  in 
which  the  operations  were  planned  and  conducted,  not  only  protracted 
the  war,  but  when  it  ended  in  1672,  scarcely  any  thing  had  b^n  gained 
on  the  side  of  France,  and  the  few  advantages  procured,  were  rather 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  concomitant  losses.  ’ 

Now,  supposing  that  we  derived  the  whole  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  from  this  quotation,  and  that,  as  students  of  the  art 
of  war,  w'e  were  anxious  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the 
lircumstanccs  here  stated,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  should, 
at  the  very  outset,  be  completely  baffled.  Not  having  a 
Kreneh  gazetteer  at  hand,  we  refer  to  the  map;  and  it  ap[>ears 
that  the  distance  hetweeti  these  two  towns  is  about  100  miles. 
Now,  though  this  distance  is  certainly  loo  great,  not  only 
lor  a  coup  dt  mainy  but  even  for  the  collection  of  the  stores 
and  artillery  necessary  for  a  regtilar  siege,  yet  we  are  unable 
to  understand  how  a  few  additional  miles  should  have  any 
material  eilect  upon  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  cam¬ 
paign, — and  still  less  how  they  eould  absolutely  uvnr  out  both 
men  and  horses.  On  these  important  points,  Mr.  M.’s  pages 
alford  us  no  information  whatsoever. 

\Vv  shall  now  shew  how  the  same  facts  miglit,  in  a  very 
small  compass,  not  only  have  l)i;^n  clearly  and  impressively 
stated,  hut  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  important  military 
priiieipies.  In  t!ic  masterly  “  Mtvwirvs  historiqnti  et  mili^ 
tairci'  of  the  Marquis  de  Fenquieres,  this  erroneous  ope- 
r<itiou  is  thus  described. 

*  I  have  only  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  three  considerable  faults 
‘  in  the  manner  of  collecting  an  army  destined  to  act  offensively ,  The 

*  first  was  in  the  year  1667,  when  the  king  assembled  his  army  near 

*  Amiens.  That  place  was  too  far  distant  from  the  first  object  of  attack, 

*  which  was  Charleroi.  An  army  should  never,  unless  it  be  absolutely 

*  nccci^ary,  be  compelled  to  make  too  long  a  march  when  in  motion  fir 

*  the  first  time  after  its  assembling.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  it  tends  to 

*  fatigue  over  much  the  men  acd  horses  who  have  but  recently  quitted  a 

*  state  of  inaction,  and,  consequently,  during  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 

*  P^ign,  the  army  is  less  effectually  served  by  its  private  equipage,  and  cveo 
‘  by  that  of  the  stores  and  artillery.  If  the  king’s  army  had  rendez- 

*  voused  near  Cateau  Cambresis,  it  would  have  equally  distracted  the  at- 

*  tentioa  of  the  Spaniards,  and  would  have  been  less  fatigued  on  reachii^ 

‘  Charleroi;  where  it  was  obliged  to  remain  too  long  for  an  army  £• 

*  ugned  to  a:t  offensively  %  and  of  whichy  according  to  the  sound  maxim  of 
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*  offensive  U'4r,  the  Jirst  mcvemcnt  ou^ht  to  be  elirecteei,  vuithout  loss  of  Ume^  t% 

*  Jne  execution  of  the  meiiitated  enterprize* 

From  ihib  admirable  biatemeiil  \vc  learn  every  tbiiv^  iie» 
ccsiiiiry  for  ihe  illustratimi  of  the  laiilt  itself,  ami  ot  the  iui. 
portanl  failures  to  wliieli  it  led.  W’e  have  marked  in  italics 
those  bhoit  hut  impressive  lefereiiees  to  priueip.es,  which 
render  the  memoirs  of  the  Freneh  othcer  the  most  scieiuific 
and  iusiruciive  work  extant,  on  what  we  scarcely  dare  ven¬ 
ture  to  term,  the  Philosophy  of  W  ar. 

In  an  e(]ually  rapid  and  unsatisfactory  manner  does  Mr. 
Muller  describe  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough.  1  his  ad¬ 
mirable  commander  is  first  introduced  to  our  notice  as  general 
of  ‘  the  Dutch  uruiy.’*  His  brilliant  irruption  into  Bavaria, 
and  the  victory  of  Schellenberg,  are  scarcely  noticed  :  and 
with  respect  to  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  it  does  not  appear, 
from  the  account  before  us,  that  a  single  Englisliman  wai 
present.  *  'I  he  statement  of  the  battle  of  Ramillies  is  still 
worse.  The  victory  is,  throughout,  ascritied  to  the  ‘  Aus» 
tvians^^  who  are  studiously  named  in  every  paragraph; 
while  the  name  of  the  illustrious  commattder,  and  tiie  men¬ 
tion  of  his  brave  countrymen,  are  as  indusiriously  concealed. 
The  same  unaccountable  absence  occurs  in  the  statement  of 
tlie  celebrated  action  in  the  wood  of  VVyneudale.  The  name 
and  the  faults  of  the  French  oflicer  I.a  Moite  are  pointed  out; 
but  th^  name  and  merits  of  our  gallant  general  Webb,  arc 
absolutely  unnoticed.  The  battle  of  Maiplatjuct,  too,  is 
entirely  ascribed  to  Prince  Kugene  and  the  ‘  Austrian  army,* 
who  are  con.stantly  and  exclusively  described  as  engaged 
against  the  French:  while  Marlborougii  and  the  English 
troops  might  have  been  at  the  antipodes  for  any  thing  we 
liear  of  them!  W^e  cannot  forbear  asking  if  this  be  igno¬ 
rance  or  intention. 

The  history  of  the  king  of  Prussia’s  campaigns  is  more 
impartial ; — though  it  begins  with  the  strange  aiul  novel  in¬ 
formation  that  Frederic  ^  loved  peace^  and  esteemed  the  uel- 
fare  o)  his  people  above  every  thing  else,'  Still  there  is  some 
deficiency  oven  here.  There  is  an  evident  disposition  to  ex* 
aggerate  the  weakness  and  indecision  of  the  Austrian  com¬ 
manders,  and  to  enhance  the  real  inferiority  of  the  Austrian 
troops.  If  the  imperial  generals  were  as  incapable  as  Mr. 
Muller  represents  them  to  have  been,  it  argues  an  almost 
equal  incapacity  in  the  Prussiati  monarch,  not  to  have  derived 
far  greater  advantages  from  their  imbecility.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Prussian  army  was  in  a  much  higher  state  of  disci¬ 
pline  than  that  of  the  empress ;  that  the  officers  were  su¬ 
perior  in  instruction,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  generals  belter 
acquainted  with  their  bloody  trade.  The  mechanism  of  Fre- 
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deric*s  army  was  nearly  perfect,  while  the  organization  of  the 
Austrian  troops  was  exceeilingly  incomplete ;  and  yt*t,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  his  own  skill  and  activity  were  haf. 
Hed  by  the  military  genius  of  Oann.  'loo  cautions,  too  dif- 
6tlcnt  of  his  own  powers,  and  of  the  steadiness  of  his  troops, 
and  too  fearful  ol  the  temerity  of  his  opponent,  Dnun  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  avail  himseif  ('f  many  opportunities  which 
presented  themselves  of  absolutely  annihilating  the  Prussian 
armies:  hut  the  more  frequent  and  fatal  cause  of  his  failures,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  absurd  system  pursued  by  the  imf>erial  go¬ 
vernment  of  fettering  and  crippling  its  ablest  otbrers,  by  re¬ 
stricting  them  JO  special  movements  ;  and  of  dictating  from  the 
cabinet,  plans  frequently  inif^racticahle  in  the  field.  From 
all  these  restrictions,  the  Prussian  autocrat  was  entirely  nee. 
Hf  was  accountable  to  no  one,  and  exercised  a  sovereign 
and  undisputed  swav  over  his  military  slaves.  In  the  si¬ 
lence  of  night,  in  the  storm  of  battle,  be  might  freely  re¬ 
solve,  and  daringly  execute.  But  the  powerful  mind  of  the 
Hungarian  was  withludd  from  realizing  its  bold  and  decisive 
schemes,  by  the  ‘  oniers  from  home;*  and  before  he  ventured 
upon  the  nianamvres  of  the  day,  he  was  obliged  to  draw 
from  his  pocket  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Daun  restored, 
by  his  cautious  and  skilful  conduct  at  Kolin,  confidence  to  a 
thspirited  army;  and  the  capture  of  the  corps  of  general 
Fink  at  Maxen,  was  a  proof  of  his  ability  to  profit  by  the 
errors  of  his  enemy. 

are,  nevertheless,  under  the  necessity  of  abating  con- 
siderablv  from  this  eulojrinin  of  Count  Daun,  from  the  con- 
viction  that  much  of  his  succes.s,  in  various  instances,  was 
due  to  the  military  skid  and  activity  of  Faudon,  iiy  far  the 
ablest  of  the  imperial  generals.  It  is  to  him,  in  conjunction,  per¬ 
haps,  with  Lascy,  that  we  are  disposed  to  assign  the  daring  con¬ 
ception,  tile  scientific  combinations,  and  the  complete  and  suc¬ 
cessful  execution  of  the  brilliant  affair  of  n(K!hkircheii.  Never 
was  there  a  more  perfect  display  of  military  science.  From  Mr. 
Muller’  account,  which,  though  brief,  is  written  witli  spirit 
and  precision,  it  appears  that  every  thing  was  anticipated. 
Wherever  the  Austrian  troops  were  wanted,  they  came  up  in 
succession,  without  disorder  or  delay.  As  often  as  a  Prus¬ 
sian  regiment  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  it  was  immediately 
attacked  in  Hank  and  rear,  beaten  and  dispersed.  'Fhe  dark¬ 
ness  and  confusion  of  the  night  seems  not  in  the  least  to  have 
atfectcil  the  precision  of  tiie  Austrian  movcfiients:  and  if 
Laiulon  had  lieen  at  liberty  to  follow  up  his  own  victory*  in 
all  probability  the  ruin  of  Frederic  would  have  been  irre¬ 
trievable.  The  success  of  the  battle  of  Cunnersdorf  is  en¬ 
tirely  to  be  attributed  to  Laudon's  daring  and  masterly  ma* 
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nieuvrcs ; — for  the  Russians  had  not  a  general  who  was  able 
to  detect  the  favourahle  moment,  and  we  suspect  that  cvca 
Daun  w'ould  have  missed  it,  throiigli  want  of  decision, 
I'here  is  something  very  mysterious  in  Frederic’s  military 
conduct  when  opposed  to  the  Russians.  He  was  aware  of 
their  desperate  resolution,  and  their  unyielding  hrmnesi 
It  should  seem,  that  instead  of  wasting  liis  soldiers  in  hghting 
them  upon  their  own  terms,  man  to  man,  he  ought  to  have 
engaged  them  in  a  war  of  tactics,  destroying  them  in  detail, 
and  cotjstiuilly  evading  regular  battles.  He  attacked  them  at 
Zorndorf,  and  after  a  scene  of  confusion  and  butchery 
scarcely  equalled,  during  which  he  was  only  saved  from  en¬ 
tire  defeat,  by  the  talents  and  intrepidity  of  general  Seidlitz, 
the  alfair  remained  undecided.  At  Cunnersdorf,  after  having 
gained  a  partial  victory,  he  persisted,  with  incredible  ob* 
stinacy,  till  he  had  sustained  an  entire  defeat. 

Having  already  assigned  somewhat  too  much  space  to  tkil 
important  work,  we  are  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Muller  throu^h 
the  remainder  of  his  historical  department,  which  increase! 
in  interest  and  detail  as  it  approaches  the  present  tiniei 
The  history  of  the  late  Austrian  war  is  given  very  much  at 
large,  and  is  altogether  the  clearest  statement  which  has  I 
come  under  our  inspection.  It  adds  very  materially  to  the 
value  of  the  publication. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  so  many  errors  of  the  press  in 
these  volumes.  As  Mr.  M.  probably  is  not  very  conversant 
with  the  English  language,  there  would  have  been  no  im¬ 
propriety  if  he  had  submitted  his  sheets  to  some  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  militaiy  concerns:  some  of  the  blunders,  vve 
suspect,  are  to  be  attributed  to  Mr.  M.’s  foreign  hand- writing. 
I  he  proper  names,  in  particular,  arc  cruelly  mangled. 
Count  de  Medavy  is  repeatedly  called  Modavi ;  M.  de  Lorge 
is  changed  into  I.orgos  ;  the  Marshall  dc  Tess6  is  rather 
indelicately  converted  into  Marshal  Fesse.  A  general  whose 
name,  if  our  memory  serve  ns  correctly,  was  in  reality  Saint 
Ignon,  is,  at  ditfereiu  times,  called  Ignon,  Saint  Jignon,  and 
Saint  Junon;  while  the  present  Marshall  Jellachich  is  styled 
Count  Jeliach  We  could  enumerate  a  hundred  instances  of 
the  tame  kind  :  hut  wc  mention  these  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  the  necessity  of  a  severe  revision  in  the  event  of 
rcpuhlication.  In  addition  to  this,  we  would  suggest  the 
advantage  of  enlarging  the  third  volume  into  two. 

Wc  hope  that  Mr.  muller  will  he  indemnified  for  the  very 
heavy  cxpences  which  he  must  have  incurred.  He  has  col¬ 
lected  a  great  mass  of  very  important  materials,  and  a  few 
judicious  alterations  in  the  arrangement,  would  make  tbe 
whole  an  excellent  standard  work  ot  reference. 
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l^rt.  IX.  Theorie  Hes  Pemet  et  dts  Recomfuncit^  par  M.  J^rtiiuc  Bentham, 
Juriiconsulte  Aoglois.  Redig6e  eo  Francois,  d’apr^  lei  Manuscriu,  par 
M.  £•  DurooDt,  de  Geneve,  2  toms.  8to.  London,  Dulau  and  Co.  181 1. 

N  this  coiintry>  considering  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
other  branches  of  administration  have  been  carried,  and  the 
lonest  desire  that  exists  on  the  part  of  statesmen,  so  far  as  they 
ave  leisure,  and  their  own  private  interests  do  not  come  in 
•ompetition,  to  better  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
)eople,  the  subject  of  punishments  and  rewards,  must  be  allowed 
0  have  experienced  a  singular  degree  of  neglect.  With  our 
•haracteristic  horror  of  innovation,  and  reverence  for  the  wis- 
lom  and  experience  of  our  ancestors,  it  seems  to  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  attempt  to  deviate  from  the  system  they 
)rescribcd,  or  even  to  make  such  changes  as  should  adapt  that 
ystem  to  the  slow,  but  unceasing  alterations  elfected  by  the 
hand  of  time.  If  we  except  some  recent  and  highly  creditable 
nstanccs,  the  penal  code  has,  for  centuries,  remained  almost 
stationary  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  improvements. 

On  the  continent,  however,  this  branch  of  administration  has 
met  with  an  attention  somewhat  more  proportioned  to  its  im¬ 
portance.  It  has  there  engaged  the  attention  not  only  of  many 
private  individuals,  but  of  variouN  patriotic  societies ; — and  the 
result  has  been,  tfiat  the  just  ideas  thus  ditTused,  have  given  oc¬ 
casion,  in  various  continental  states,  to  revisions  and  alterations 
of  their  legislative  codes,  which,  in  practice,  have  been  found 
productive  of  the  happiest  and  most  salutary  effects.* 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  he  quite  indisputable,  that  there  is  no 
mode  by  which  such  serious  and  extensive  benefits  can  he 
rendered  to  society,  as  by  enlightenetl  and  practical  views  in 
the  science  of  legislation.  From  the  state  of  the  law  it  is 
that  the  dispositions  of  men  receive,  in  a  most  material  de¬ 
gree,  their  lone  and  character.  Improvements  in  other  sciences 


•  Wc  will  mention  only  one  instance  out  of  a  number  of  o then  that 
might  be  adduced.  Mr.  Rush  in  his  “  Inquiry  into  Public  Punishments^* 
(page  80)  says  ‘  The  Duke  of  Tuscany,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
f  Marquis  of  Bcccaria’s  excellent  treatise,  abolished  death  as  a  punisKment 
f  for  murder.  A  gentleman  who  resided  five  years  at  Pisa,  infortned  me, 

'  that  only  five  murders  had  been  perpetrated  in  his  dominions  in  twenty 
'  yean.  The  same  gentleman  added,  that  after  his  residence  in  Tuscany, 
he  spent  three  months  in  Rome,  where  death  is  still  the  punishment  of 

*  murder ;  and  where  executions,  according  to  Dr.  Moore,  are  conducted 
‘  with  peculiar  circumstances  of  public  parade.  During  this  short  period, 

*  there  were  sixty  murders  committed  in  the  precincts  of  that  city.  It  is 
I  remarkable,  that  the  manners,  principles,  and  religion,  of  the  inhabitants  of 

*  Tuscany  and  Rome  arc  exactly  the  same.  The  abolition  of  death,  alone,  as 
‘  »  punishment  for  murder,  produced  this  difference  in  the  moral  character 
'  of  the  two  nation  <.• 
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may  contribute  to  ameliorate  the  condition  ot'  this  or  tb 
part  of  the  people,  but  improvements  in  this  science  exUa 
at  once  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole  community.  And  asi 
arc  alike  indebted  to  the  law  for  security  to  person  and  pi; 
perty  and  reputation,  so  all  are  alike  interested  in  the  adoptit 
of  measures  calculated  to  give  to  that  security  the  highe 
perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

This  is  vvhat  every  body  admits.  But  on  examining  bo 
the  matter  practically  stands,  we  should  without  hesitatia 
conclude  that  the  precise  opposite  to  this  was  the  untvem 
creed.  Whenever  a  questiot'  on  the  subject  of  penal  legisli 
tion  is  before  either  House  of  Parliament,  the  exordium  i 
every  speech  consists  of  lamentations  about  the  thinness  of  li 
attendance,  while  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  instances  i 
which  these  lamentations  have  becui  utterred,  seems,  hithert* 
to  have  had  no  other  cllcct,  titan  that  of  giving  increased  oca 
sion  for  them. 

We  do  vetiture  however  to  hope,  that  the  work  of  which ■ 
have  just  copied  tlie  title  page, by  the  new  and  interesting  instra 
tion  wliich  it  alTords  on  the  subject  of  punishment,  and  tk 
enlightened  humanity  which  it  breathes,  will  produce,  if  no: 
‘new  epoch,’ at  least  a  considerable  amelioration  in  the  sciena 
of  which  it  treats.  Tlu!  author  is  already  well  known  tola 
public  by  his  original  and  profound  views  on  the  subject  i 
legislation.  In  the  year  1781%  he  published  a  work  iiuitle 
“  Introduction  to  the  Priticiples  of  Morals  and  Legislatior, 
in  which  he  laid  down,  with  his  habitual  acuteness,  those fui 
damcntal  principles  of  which  that  part  of  the  work  now  befoi 
ns,  whicli  treats  of  piuiisliment,  may  he  consiilered  as  ti 
application  and  developmetit.  Delighted  as  we  have  beenl 
the  vigorous  and  perspicuous  style  of  Mr.  Bentham  in  tliosei 
his  published  and  unpublished  compositions,  which  we  hs' 
been  fortunate  enough  to  ohtaiti  ^ight  of — we  can  yet  scarce 
regret  that  the  present  treatises  should  Ijavc  appeared 
French,  whett,  as  we  are  told  hy  the  editor,  the  occasion  ol 
is,  the  author's  reluctance  to  withdraw  himseli  (in  order 
prepare  them  for  the  press)  irom  the  train  of  spcculatiousi 
other  subjects  he  is  now  pursuing. — With  M.  Dumont  ti 
public  is  nc(|uainte(l,  as  the  editor  of  several  of  Mr.  Benlba^ 
previous  performanees  *,  Nor  will  it  be  lamented  hy  tltosew 
are  fcitniluir  with  those  works,  that  the  present  should  ti* 
talleu  into  the  same  hands. 

In  the  lirsi  book  ol  tiie  volume  which  treats  of  punishoifl 
Mr.  B.  ii  as  tieli>eieii  the  general  pniK  iples  respecting  puiiJ 

•  Traiics  dt  LfAslat'u  r.  ’t  CiviU,  Paris  1802.  3  voU.  8to. 
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ment.  This  is  liefined  and  distinguished  from  other  a.cts, 
with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded, — stich  as  vengeance, 
malice,  or  antipathy  :  rules  are  laid  down  for  determining  the 
jiroportion  between  punishments  and  offences  :  the  qnmities 
desirable  in  any  given  measure  of  pnnisinnent  aie  enume¬ 
rated:  and  the  cases  are  statcil  that  are  unmeet  for  punish¬ 
ment,  nr  to  which  it  is  not  proper  that  any  punishment  should 
be  applied.  Acctirding  to  the  principle  of  utility,  legal  pa- 
nis!)nients  are  defined  to  he,  evils  inflicted,  according  to  judi¬ 
cial  forms,  uj)on  individuals  who  have  done  any  mischievous 
act  prohibited  by  the.  law.  The  endsof  punishment  are  stated  to 
be  example,  reformation,  incapacitation  for  fresh  offences,  and 
compensation  to  the  party  injured. 

But  rlie  most  original  and  striking  part  of  the  work, 
we  conceive  to  be  that  which  shews  that  the  only  true 
and  legitimate  classification  of  punishments  must  necessa¬ 
rily  he  founded  on  the  classification  of  offences.  In  so 
many  ways  as  a  man,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wrong¬ 
ful  purposes,  is  in  the  habit  of  attacking  others,  in  so  many 
ways  is  he  capable  of  being  attacked  himself.  Thus  in 
the  work  to  which  we  have  above  alluded  offences  are  class# 
ed  under  the  heads  of  offeuci's  against  person,  property,  re¬ 
putation,  and  condition  in  life.  Punishments  have  also  the 
same  source  and  basis,  and  affect  a  man  in  the  same  respects, 
Puuishmculs  and  offences  are  therefore,  as  the  author  observes, 
(Vol.  I.  p.  9.)  identified  in  their  nature, — and  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  is,  that  while  the  former  are  sanctioned  by, 
the  latter  are  perpetrated  in  violaiiiM)  of  the  huv.  It  wdl 
be  expected,  however,  that  t!iis  symmetry  can  he  made  to 
pervade  the  whole  system  of  punishment:  tlie  class  of  per¬ 
sons  among  w  hom  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  offenders  is 
to  be  met  with,  is  that  which  is  comparatively  destitute  of  pro¬ 
perty,  reputation,  and  condition  in  life; — ami  consequently 
ibe  fegislaior  is  reduced  to  draw  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  punishments,  from  evils  that  are  applied  immediately  to 
the  peisonojf  the  delinquent. 

I'lie  rules  of  proportion  that  the  author  lays  down,  as  pro¬ 
per  to  be  observed  between  punishments  and  oft’ences,  are  as 
follows.t  1.  The  punishment  should  outweigh  the  profit  of 
ibc  otl'cncc.  2.  More  should  be  administered  against  a  large 
offence  than  a  small  one.  3.  Cause  the  least  mischievous  of 
two  given  offences  to  be  preferred,  by  applying  a  manifestly 
less  punishment  to  the  least  pernicious  offence.  4.  Punish  for 

•  “  Introduction/*  See, 

t  We  uke  these  rules  from  the  Introduction  i*  they  are  more  full 
than  those  given  in  the  present  work. 
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each  particle  of  the  mischief.  I'liis  rule  is  frc(juently  vioUti 
by  Applying  punishment  of  the  same  amount  to  an  offence 
the  same  licnomi nation,  when  the  miscliief  produced  hy  it 
different  in  degree  ;  thus,  if  for  stealing  ten  shillings  a  m 
is  punished  no  mure  than  for  stealing  live,  the  stealing  of  t 
remaining  five  of  those  ten  shillings  is  an  offence  for  which 
punishment  is  provided.  5.  Attend  to  circun  •  lances  influent 
ing  sensibility.  6.  Want  of  certainty  must  he  made  up' 
magnitude.  7.  So  want  of  proximity.  I'licre  are  sever 
other  rules  mentioned  hy  the  author,  which,  as  being  of  sulx^ 
dinate  impeirtance,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat. 

He  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  properties  desirable  in 
given  measure  of  punishment;  which  he  describes  as  beir. 
1.  variable:  2.  equable:  3.  comiuensurable  to  other  punisk 
ments  :  4.  characteristic:  5.  exempl..ry  :  6  frugal:  7.  sak 
servient  to  reformation  :  8.  efficacious  with  respect  to  disabk 
ment :  y.  subservient  to  compensation  :  10.  popular:  II.  re 
inissible. 

Having  laid  down  the  general  principles  with  respect 
punishment,  the  author  proceeds  in  the  second  hook  (intiti 
‘  corporal  punishments,*)  to  state  the  several  modes  of  punk 
ment  that  are  now  in  use,  makitm  occasional  mention  of  tiios 
that  have  been  or  strll  are  cmplo\ed  in  foreign  countries,  an 
at  the  same  time  particularizing  the  advantages  and  di 
advantages  which  respec  lively  attend  them.  It  would  lead 
too  far,  however,  to  follow  our  author  minutely  in  the 
details. 

Thelhice  first  chapters  treat  of  simple  afflictive  and  co 
plex  afflictive  punishments,  and  restriclivo  piinisluncnt,  sue 
as  confinement  to  a  particular  district;  after  which  the  amli 
comes  to  the  subject  of  imprisonment  in  its  various  modiiic 
tions.  He  describes  the  different  im  onvenience^  to  which 
man  is  exposed  in  a  state  of  imprisonment,  and  examines  tk 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  mode  of  punishmeis 
And  here  w'e  at  once  discover  the  singular  henefu  of  the  riilfl 
previously  laid  down  with  respect  to  the  qualities  desirablei 
a  gi  veil  measure  of  punishment:  for  the  principle  once  enu> 
tiated,the  application  of  it  seems  a  matter  of  almost  meeb 
ideal  performance.  Contemplating  imprisonment  with  a  rf 
fcrence  to  those  qualities,  the  author  represents  it  as  I.  effo 
cious  with  rcfpect  to  disablement:  2.  convertible  to  prob 
3.  equable:  4.  divisible:  6.  exemplary;  6.  simple  in  its  de 
fcription.  Mr.  Bentham,  in  this  part  of  his  woiji,  dwells'*^ 
great  force  and  eloquence  upon  the  vices  of  the  present 
tern  of  prison  management,  in  which  criminals  of  alN 
scriptions  are  pruudscuousljf  huddled  together— :-as  if  ^ 
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object  were  to  put  the  wiiy  malefactor  in  a  situation  to  wbet 
liis  ill^emlity,  aiul  the  novice  in  a  situation  to  profit  by  the 
tuition.  I'his  evil  is  very  obviously  remedied  by  making  the 
necessary  separation,  and  finding  such  employment  for  the 
prisoners  as  shall  '*ave  tliein  from  seeking  a  resource  from  list- 
lessiv'ss  in  the  promptings  of  their  tnvn  morbid  iinaginationt. 
Mr.  Bentham  has  therefore  proposed  a  plan  of  construction  for 
t  prison,  to  be  called  a  Panopticon^  which  is  designed  to  be 
circular,  and  so  contrived  that  from  the  centre  of  it  a  survey 
may  he  taken  of  the  whole  establishment.  The  superintencU 
ant,  like  a  spider  stationed  in  the  midst  of  his  web,  commands, 
by  a  mere  turn  of  the  body,  the  interior  of  every  cell,  and 
jcoiiscquenily  no  remissness  or  miseomiiict  can  escape  his 
jobservation :  while,  possessing  an  absolute  controul  over  the 
actions  of  thosi*.  siihmi  ted  to  his  care,  the  most  powerful 
Qieans  of  working  their  moral  reformation  are  placed  in  his  hands. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  the  subordinate  arrangements  pro- 
pONcd  for  this  estal)lishment,  which  appear  to  he  highly  worthy 
lof  attention,  we  must  refer  the  inquisitive  reailer  to  the  worlt 
litsclf. 

I  On  the  snhjecl  of  death,  the  same  mode  of  examination  is 
Ipursned  as  in  the  case  of  inprisonment :  and  upon  analysing  it 
[with  a  reference  to  the  ile>irablc  punitive  ifualities  above  speci- 
jficd,  the  only  one  it  is  found  to  possess  in  perfection,  is  that  of 
■efficacy  with  respect  to  disablement,  'riiis  ii  indisputably  ac- 
|i  umplislies  with  unalterable  certainty  ;  but  in  every  other  qua- 
liity  it  is  decidedly  inferior  to  <he  system  of  punishing  by  im- 
Iprisoiinieiit.  In  point  of  eqmlily  it  is  eniinently  defective. 

I  ♦  Prenez  la  generalin^  dcs  hommes,  (the  author  observes)  la  mort  esi 
peine  ires  forte  quoiqu’il  y  ait  bien  des  degres  dans  ses  tcrrcur<.  Prencl 
^  liclassedes  grands  criinincls,  pour  les  uns,  la  mort  sera  une  peine  ex* 

1 1  ces  jive,  pour  d’autres,  elle  sera  presque  nulle:  pour  d’autres  encore,  cllc 
^cra  un  objet  dc  desir. 

^  I  *  La  mort  est  Pabaence  de  tous  les  biens  ;  mais,  elle  cst  aussi  I’absence 
1  do  tous  les  maux.  Un  homme  eprouve*t-il  la  tentatlon  dc  conijnettre  uo 
crime  punissable  de  mort  ?  Sa  determination  cst  ie  resultat  du  calcui  sui* 

tH.  II  considere  d*une  partout  le  bonheur  dont  il  pent  jouir  en  s'abtte* 
^tdu  crime :  dePautre,  tout  Pavantage  qu’il  sc  promet  en  le  commettint, 
compris  la  chance  de  la  peine  qui  peut  en  abreger  la  jouissancc. 

*  Mais  par  rapport  a  la  premiere  branche  du  calcui ;  si,  au  lieu  d ’avoir  da 
nbeur  a  perdre,  il  est  dans  un  etat  de  maiheur  positif,  ia  force  qui  le  retieot 
t  nullc  :  la  tentation  qui  le  pousse  n’est  combattue  par  ricn.  La  chance 

SW  mort  violent  qui  lui  6tera  tout  le  prolit  du  delit,  est  une  soustractioa 
faire :  mais  quand  elle  cst  faite  la  balance  penche  dhcore  en  faveur  dc  ct 
eili. 

‘Or,  telle  est  la  situation  du  plus  grand  nombre  des  maifaiteuret,  leilr  sU 
nation  n’est  qu’un  compose  deplorable  de  plusieurs  tsp4cet  dc  mii^ret:  iU 
Vol.  Vlll.  G 
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sent  dan*  une  fi<^*vre  connnuelle  entre  la  crainte  de*  loi*  et  des  besoinl 
toujour*  renaissans;  leur  vie  alnsi  depouiH<5e  de  tout  ce  qui  pourroit  donis 
du  prix,  ne  vaudroit  pa*  la  peine  d’^tie  conserv^e,  si  cc  n*^toit  pourk 
jouiisjr.ee  de  que^ues  plaisir*  furtifs  auxquels  ib  ne  peuvent  pas  arrive 
que  par  de*  enme*.*  Vol.  iv.  p.  239. 

Then*  is  a  very  importaiu  chapter  on  'IVansportaiion  to  Bot 
tany  Bay,  in  which  M.  Bentham  points  out,  with  gr^at  perspi. 
cuity,  the  radical  and  incurable  defccfs  with  which  this  practict 
is  attended.  I'he  chapter  is  a  compressed  view  ot*  two  printed 
(though  not  p!il)li>hctl)  letters,  which  were  addressed  by  the 
author  to  Lord  Ptdhain,  in  1802,  at  the  time  when  that  nobl^ 
man  fdled  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De. 
partment. 

We  can  only  allow  ourselves  to  mention  very  briefly  the  sub 
jects  of  the  remaining  hooks.  I'he  third  treats  of  Private  Puuisk 
ments,  or  Forfeitures.  The  principal  modes  of  punishmetit 
that  come  under  this  denomination,  are  comprised  in  the  los 
of  some  possession,  either  incorporeal  or  corporeal.  Theev 
sence  of  a  punishment  that  affixes  a  stain  on  the  characterot 
its  object,  such,  for  example,  as  the  pillory,,  consists  in  d^ 
priviug  him,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  the  chance  that  he  migb 
otherwise  have  had  of  being  benefited  by  what  the  author 
terms  the  inexigible  services  of  persons  at  large.  This  subjec 
is  treated  of  at  length  in  tlie  chapter  entitled.  Punishments oj 
the  Moral  Sanction.  Aitother  kind  of  forfeitures  is  loss  d 
legal  reputation,  inflicted  by  refusing  evidence,  in  judicii 
cases,  to  those  who  have  heen  found  guilty  of  particular  crimes 
In  the  consideration  of  pecuniary  forfeitures,  the  author  pur¬ 
sues  the  same  courst^  as  in  the  case  of  corporal  punishments. 

The  fourth  hook  treats  of  Mis-placed  Punishments,  in  whid 
it  is  very  satisfactorily  proved — what  to  those  who  are  nd 
versed  in  the  peculiarities  of  our  criminal  dispensations  inigi^ 
seem  somewhat  unnecessary —that,  wlicnever  an  offence  bs 
been  committed,  the  punishment  ought  to  be  made  to  fall  upa 
the  delitupieni  himself,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  hii 
alone.  This  part  of  the  work  embraces  the  consideration  c 
Corruption  of  Blooil,  and  its  attendant  consequences  ;  and  w 
would  strongly  recommend  the  [lerusal  of  it  to  those  whoW 
not  already  convinced,  by  reason  or  by  observation,  of  thecru« 
injustice  which,  without  any  particle  of  benefit  to  the  crowD)i 
liable  to  fall  upon  innocent  individuals,  by  the  preservation < 
this  originally  efficient,  but  now  completely  inefficient,  coi 
trivance  for  producing  misery.* 

•  Bexon,  in  hi*  Parallele  du  Code  Penal  d'Angleterre  avec  le«  La 
penales  Fran^aise*,*’  (p.  102)  remark*,  that  it  i*  a  striking  singuJantj 
the  English,  when  they  took  possession  of  Calais,  abolished  the  systtfX 
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The  fifth  and  last  book  is  intitled  Complex  Punishmeats, 
and  treats  of  felony  and  excommunication. 

It  will  he  observed,  that  the  object  of  the  work  of  which  we 
have  piven  the  above  slight  sketch,  is  not  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  punishment  chat  ouj^ht  to  he  annexed  to  each  par¬ 
ticular  offence  ;  this  belonginjT  to  an  entirely  distinct  work,  the 
Ft'iial  Code;  but,  as  a  very  needful  preliminary  to  that  work, 
to  lav  down  the  rules  by  w'hich  the  quantity  ought  to  be  regu¬ 
lated,  and  to  shew  the  particular  kinds  of  punisliment  that  may 
be  most  advantageously  employed.  The  great  benefit  that 
may  he  expected  to  accrue  from  such  a  publication  is,  that 
this  branch  of  science  will  be  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  those 
who  have  hitherto  arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  cog¬ 
nizance  of  it ;  but  who,  so  far  from  having  shown  any  dispo¬ 
sition  to  contribute  towards  its  improvement,  have  invariably 
repelled  any  eftbrts  made  for  that  purpose  by  others.  To 
whatever  extent,  however,  the  opinions  of  the  author  may.be 
adopted,  we  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect,  nor  indeed  is  it 
to  be  wished,  that  any  sudden  and  radical  reformation  should 
be  made  in  our  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  For  the 
placing  this  subject  upon  its  truly  righteous  footing,  many  im- 
poriant  alterations  are  requisite  in  the  system  of  procedure  be- 
ioiiging  to  this  branch  of  the  law.  Before  the  legislator  can 
establish  a  due  proportion  between  crimes  and  punishments,  it 
is  es.sctiti;dly  necessary  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  calculate, 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  whether  the  punisliment  he 
denounces  will  twer  come  to  be  affixed.  We  have  hitherto 
attempted  to  remedy  a  barbarous  and  ill  contrived  system  of 
punishment,  not  by  the  adoption  of  more  enlightened  principles, 
but  by  rendering  its  rigours  less  intolerable,  and  correcting  ex¬ 
cessive  severity  by  the  introduction  of  excessive  uncertainty. 
We  still  talk,  however,  with  as  much  confidence  as  ever,  when 
any  alteration  is  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  legislature  in  the 
penal  code,  of  adhering  to  the  wise  regulations  established  by 
our  ancestors,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  entire  subver¬ 
sion  that,  in  this  aukward  and  preposterous  manner,  those  regu¬ 
lations  have  been  made  to  undergo*  As  a  great  judge  has  very 
truly  observed,  penal  laws  have  been  almost  invariably  enacted 
on  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  The  confusion  and  absurdity 
that  have  thus  been  introduced  into  the  punitive  system,  can 
only  be  known  to  those  who  have  had  to  observe  us  striking 
peculiarities.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  at  this  day  the  puiiisb- 
uieiu  denounced  against  a  man  for  abbreviating  a  pig’s  tail  is  the 

forfeitures  for  crimes,  which  was  at  that  time  operative  in  France,  and  at 

the  same  time  have  to  this  day  preserved  it  for  their  own- benefit  in  full  vi-  * 
jour. 
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same  as  for  the  murder  of  one  of  his  fellnw-crcatures,  with  wlu* 
ever  circumstances  of  atrocity  connected  ?  Or,  that  for  sti'alii^ 
to  the  value  of  six  shillings,  from  a  shop,  a  woman  is,  ati 
most  enormous  expenre  to  the  country,  banished  for  life^te 
the  antipotles  ?  VV'e  mention  those  instances,  not,  by  ant 
means,  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  system  of  penal  jurispr 
dence,  but  in  order  to  shew  that  a  code  in  which  there  is 
much  inconsistency,  sucli  undtmiable  disregard  of  all  propot 
lion  between  punishntents  and  offences,  is  not  greatly  wrongd 
when  it  is  stateil  to  be  sttscoptible  of  improvement,  and  u 
stand  in  need  of  a  tliorongh  investigation. 

But  we  have  reserved  to  ourselves  a  very  stitall  space  f 
perhaps  the  most  original  and  interesting  of  thescvolumes — \ 
mean  tfie.  one  which  treats  of  Rewards. 

I'lie  source  of  reward  and  the  source  of  pnnisliment  Mr.  E 
contends,  is  identical ;  the  material  of  hot  It  is  evil  ;  nor  can  tl 
imposition  of  either  he  jnstified,  except  by  the  prospect  of  pr 
punderant  good.  I  hus  they  ate  also  iilctitical  in  their  object; 
the  end  of  both  being  to  increase  the  sum  of  htitnati  happiiie^ 
the  one  by  preventing  the  existence  of  causes  hy  wliichit  is  liable 
to  he  diminiNhed,  the  other  by  the  productiott  of  such  actioia 
as  are  calculated  to  make  additiotis  to  its  positive  amount. 

'rite  fund  of  reward  is  foutid  to  consist  of — 1.  the  matter 
of  wealth: — ‘i.  honour: — d.  power: — atid  4.  exeniptiotts.  T 
materials,  out  of  which  the  several  species  itt  the  matter  of 
are  formed,  the  author  proceeds  to  shew,  is  the  hurihen  im¬ 
posed, — itishort,the  evil  or  the  punishincnlaHixed  upon  others 
I'his  is  more  distittctly  an  1  obviously  the  case  when  the  iiiatu 
of  reward  cotisists  of  wealth  or  exemption,  than  in  either  ofib 
two  other  components.  If  it  he.  admitted,  as  few  probably  wl 
deny,  that  taxes  are  an  evil,  and  that  partial  exemptions  rco 
der  necessary  tfie  imposition  of  an  encrcased  Inirlhen  upo' 
others,  it  is  equally  indispntahle  that  no  pecuniary  reward  a 
he  conferred,  (we  mean  of  course  by  the  state,)  on  one  iuiliri 
dual,  without  at  the  same  time  iuHicting  on  all  the  rest  of  tb 
coimnumty  who  contribute  to  the  payment  of  taxes,  the  iiiaiU; 
of  punishment.  'This  may  seem  to  be  no  new  discovery  ;  aos 
yet  in  all  the  discussion^  on  this  subject,  we  have  hitherto  m 
with,  we  scarcely  ever  remember  the  question  to  have  beci 
distinctly  put— w  hether  a  less  evil  would  not  he  sustained  I? 
ufferiiig  the  service  in  question  to  pass  unrewarded,  than  vvook 
accrue  Irom  rewarding  it. 


•  \Vc  believe  the  instances  to  be  extremely  rare  in  which  any  fenw 
convict  transported  to  Botany  Bay  has  found  her  way  back  to  thia  couDil 
for  the  return  of  cither  sex,  indeed,  no  provision  is  made  by  Govemnxs 
and  in  what  manner  the  icmale  is  to  rctilize  a  fund  for  die  payment  oik 
passage  home,  is  not  very  obvious. 
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There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  our  author  considers 
the  subject  of  reward,  and  one  which  he  deems  of  cardinal  im- 
iwrtance.  It  seems  to  be  sufficiently  well  understood  and  ac* 
Lnowledged,  that  a  man  is  not  punished  sohdy  because  he  has 
committed  this  or  that  specified  act  of  delinquency,  but  in  or¬ 
der  tint  others  may  be  deterred  front  similar  olVcnces.  Now 
this,  Mr.  H.  contends,  is  equally  true  with  respect  to  reward. 

It  is  not  because  this  or  that  particular  reward  has  been  |>er- 
formed  that  a  man  is  rewarded,  but  that  others  may  have  a  mo¬ 
tive  presented  to  them  for  performing  the  like  services.  And 
he  is  of  opinion  that,  were  the  subject  duiy  contemplated  under 
this  aspect,  by  those  to  whom  the  state  entrusts  the  disposition 
of  its  resources,  it  would,  in  numerous  instances,  both  determine 
the  nature  of  the  reward  to  be  bestowed,  and  set  limits  to  its 
amount. 

Having  laid  down  the  rules  of  proportion  between  rewards 
and  services,  as  before,  between  punishments  and  ofiences, 
and  pointed  out  the  qualities  desirable  in  a  specified  apportion¬ 
ment  of  reward,  the  author,  (Book  I.  chapter  12.)  asks.  Why 
there  should  not  be  a  regular  system  of  procedure  for  the  confer¬ 
ring  of  rewards  as  well  as  for  the  infiiction  of  punishments.  He 
observes  that  we  have  for  some  time  felt  the  necessity  of  regu¬ 
lating  punishiyents; — we  shall  next  proceed  to  pardons — and 
finish  with  rewards.  He  says, 

*  11  cst  d’usage  a  Rome,  avant  de  canoniscr  un  Saint,  de  nommer,  pour 
plaider  contre  lui,  un  Avocat  qu’en  style  familier,  on  appelle  PAvocat  du 
Diahle :  si  cet  Avocat  eut  toujours  fidcle  a  son  client,  le  calendrier 
scroit  un  peu  moins  rempli.  *  Quoiqu’il  en  soit,  I’idee  en  die  roeme 
ett  excellcnte,  ct  e’est  un  emprunt  que  la  politique  doit  faire  a  la  religion. 

*  I'ierrc  le  Grand  qui  voulut  passer  succcssivcment  du  grade  de  Tambour 
a  ci'lui  do  General  nVn  prit  aucun  sans  avoir  pi  oduit  res  litres  en  forme. 
Le  Diable  il  est  vrai  n'avoit  point  d’Avocat  contre  un  Empereur,  mais 
quand  titles  auroient  ete  aussi  peu  fondds  qu'ils  dtoient  solides,  qu’clle 
plus  belle  lei^on  pouvoit-il  donner  que  de  se  soumettre  a  Jes  produire  I 

*  £n  Angletcrre  loisqu’un  particulier  revendique,  a  litre  de  succession, 
une  pairle  dormanU,  Ic  Procureur  da  Roi  est  charge  d 'examiner  tout  ce  qui 
peut  invalidcr  son  litre.  Pourquoi  n*a-t-il  pas  le  radme  emploi  lorsqu’  il 
►*agit  de  order  une  nouvellc  paine  ?  Craindroit  on  que  1*  Avocat  du  Diable 
n'cut  quciquelbis  trop  beau  jeu?  (t)**  Vol.  11.  p.  96. 

(*)  Pa)>€  Urbain  Vlll.  ayant  ttoulfert  quetques  niaiivait  proc^dit  d*uii«  grande 

laonlle  de  Home  di!K)it  a  acs  amis — Uuesta  molto  ingrata.  lo  li5  beatjficato 

umidi'  loro  parent!,  die  non  lit  meiiuva.  [Jortins  MisceHanics.]! 

(t)  Si  les  Fairs  unt  nn  interet  a  no  pas  lais»cr  poicer  alteinte  4  la  taleur  dekur 
ofli^  pardes  intrus  sans  mente,  lo  public  a  un  iiiler^f  plus  ioiportant  au  choix  dcs 
itidiviUus  qiii  rtyoivcnl  uiu*  |>ottioii  du  p.uvojr  touverain. 

Main  s'il  y  a  dcs  raisons  |>olitiqucs  pour  donner  an  Roi  le  privilege  de  cr6cr  des 
I  ^irs  tansoaitrolo  (par  ^xcuiplc,  jMiur  ronserver  la  ballance  du  ponvoir),  14  quettiMi 
‘^prcsciito  un  autre  asiH.*ci,  c*t*fct  un  exauien  qui  appartient  au  droit  cuostitu- 
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The  next  book  treats  of  salaries.  These,  it  is  contended, 
not  so  much  to  be  considered  as  rewards  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties  attached  to  the  oftice,  as  inducements  to  unde* 
take  those  duties* 

*  Ic  salaire  oblige  I'employ^  a  remplir  ses  devoirs  jusqu’a  un  cen  ' 
point,  e’ett  ce  qu'on  ne  nic  pas :  piiisqu'il  peut  le  perdu  p«r  let  cmisii 
trop  marquees,  des  negligences  trop  manitestes.  Miis  s*iJ  n’a  d’autre  i 
que  le  salaire,  tout  se  bomera  a  sauver  les  apparences,  autant  qu'ii  le 
pour  n’etre  pat  tn  prise.  Or,  eVst  la  ce  qu*oo  observe  dans  tous  les  ofE 
oii  le  Gouvemement  n*ayant  compic  que  sur  la  force  de  ce  moyen,  n  a 
aucune  autre  mesure  pour  unir  Tinter^'t  avec*  le  devoir.  L.a  plupart  ds 
services,  nVtant  pas  susceptibles  d’etre  dieter  mines  avec  precision  depend 
beauccup  de  la  libre  volont^  des  employes.  An  milieu  d*un  mouver 
qui  ressemble  au  travail,  on  se  livre  a  mille  destractions  inutiles,  que  1 
pectcur  le  plus  diligent  ne  sauroit  noter.  L’absence  marque,  mais  I'oisli 
ne  marque  pas.  La  Icnteur  produite  par  I’ennui  et  le  degout,  n’a  point 
caractere  qui  la  distingue  de  celle  qui  nait  du  defaut  de  capacity  ou  de 
difficultc  des  travaux.  Le  service  exige  t-il  le  concours  de  plusieurs  ic 
vidus  ?  I’absence  d’un  seul  pallie  ou  ndeessite  la  8U8{)ension  de  toutei 
affaires.  IJn  inspecU'ur  en  chef  exerce  une  grande  influence,  mais  il 
dome  le  role  d’un  censeur  pointilleux,  il  se  lasse  de  remontranccs  inutilei 
et  s’il  n’a  lui  meme  d’autre  motif  que  le  salaire,  tout  s’arrange  aiserocK 
une  intelligence  secrete  s’etablit  entre  le  chef  et  les  subaltetnes,  en  a 
que  plus  les  choses  voRt  mal,  moins  Ic  mal  paioit.  C’est  la  ce  qui  expli 
ce  vice  interne  de  tantd’etablissemcntso^  regnent  la  langueur  et  Timperi 
ou  Ton  opere  si  peu  avee  de  si  grand  moyens,  ou  les  employes  eux  ni^ 
attaches  a  une  routine  servile  et  oiseuse,  opposent  les  plus  puissans  o 
clcs  a  toutes  les  reformes.  Tout  ces  abus  deviennent,  entre  les  inters 
des  secrets  de  franc  mavonnerie.  Celui  que  oseroit  les  reveler  ou  les  c 
battre  seroit  I’cnnemi  comroun,  et  son  devouement  I’exposeroit  a  une 
d’excommunication. 

*  Jc  ne  nie  pas  rihfluencc  des  sentiment  d’honneur  et  do  probit^,  sort 
dans  les  situations  elcv^s  qui  placeot  un  homme  en  vue— mais  ces  mod 
•ont  Grangers  au  salaire  :  des  qu’il  est  toujours  le  m^me  pour  des  se 
bien  ou  md  reodus,  il  est  clair  que  s’ils  sont  bien  rendus,  ce  n’est  pai 
salaire  qu’il  faut  Tattribuer.’ 

.  As  a  remedy  to  ihis  inconvenience,  the  author  propo! 
vcral  regulations  respecting  salaries;  one  of  whicn  is  that 
emoluments  should  be  so  attached  to  the  office,  as  most  in 
mately  to  connect  the  duty  of  those  employed,  with  their i 
terest.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  to  be  accomplished  is,  I 
paying  the  functionary  daily,  at  the  seat  of  his  employment 
and,  to  avoid  breaking  down  the  salary  into  inconvenier 
minute  portions,  it  is  proposed,  that,  instead  of  the  money 
self,  tokens  should  be  delivered  to  be  converted  into  money 
staled  periods.  It  is  thus  that  the  Directors  of  the  Life  1 
ranee  Society  were  paid,  and  tliat  it  was  designed  to  pay 
superintendants  of  the  once  proposed,  but  never  realized, 
nitentiary  Houses. 
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We  have  thus  endeavoured,  in  a  concise,  though  wc  fear  im¬ 
perfect  manner,  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  sub- 
iuncc  of  this  very  acute  and  masterly  performance.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Benthatirs  former  publications, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  his  hand  in  this.  They 
will  perceive  the  same  love  of  abstract  reasoning,  the  same  de¬ 
sire  to  classify  and  arrange,  the  same  determination  to  assert  on 
everv  occasion,  the  paramount  importance  of  the  principle  of 
utility.  Perhaps,  too,  they  will  sometimes  discover  these  pro¬ 
pensities  carried  to  excess — metaphysical  refinement  employed 
to  give  utterance  to  obvious  and  almost  self-evident  truths, 
divisions  and  subdivisions  so  largely  multiplied,  as  frequently 
to  perplex  instead  of  illucidating  the  subject  under  discussion, 
and  the  bare  doctrine  of  utility  exalted  to  an  undue  pre-emi* 
cnce  over  the  moral  feelings  of  mankind,  over  those  universal 
creeptions  of  right  and  wrong,  which  are  the  most  certain 
tests  of  its  value  and  auiouut,  and  which  therefore  can  never 
e  safely  disregarded.  No  one,  however,  capable  of  under- 
landing  these  volumes,  can  read  them  without  admiring  the 
riginalityofthe  matter  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  delivered, — 
r  earnestly  wishing,  that,  whatever  becomes  of  the  authors 
ntirc  theory,  many  of  his  rules  and  suggestions  may  speedily 
m  ive  the  attention,  and  be  sanctioned  by  the  autliurily,  of  the 
egislature. 
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Art.  X.  Ltnes^  sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev,  James  Grahame^  Au* 
thor  of  the  **  Sabbath/’  &c.  foolscap  4to.  pp.  19»  price  28.  Glasgow, 
Smith.  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

y^E  have  been  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  several  pas¬ 
sages  in  this  small  performance,  and  hasten,  therefore,  to 
indulge  our  readers  with  a  few  of  those  by  which  we  have  been 
more  peculiarly  gratified.  The  subject  is  mournfully  interest¬ 
ing.  Every  lover  of  poetry  atid  of  virtue  must  feel  its  excel¬ 
lence,  and  be  disposed  to  receive  all  the  instruction,  and  to 

Iharc  in  all  the  delight,  which  it  can  convey.  When  G'ra- 
lame  departed,  the  world  was  stripped  of  one  of  its  worthiest 
►rnaments,  and  every  man  that  breathes  upon  it  lost  a  personal 
riend.  The  poem  is  evidently  the  production  of  an  amiable, 
ender,  and  cultivated  mind.  The  diction,  in  general,  is 
‘haste  and  appropriate,  the  versification  flowing  and  correct, 
he  imagery  refined  and  affecting;  and  the  thought  and  the 
eeling  which  pervade  the  whole,  though  both  occasionally  too 
Jxiravagmit,  are  elevated  and  ennobling. 

The  beginning  of  the  poem  is  employed  in  pensively  inti- 
naiing  ihe  writer’s  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  departed 
^oet;  in  slightly  sketching  the  leading  features  in  his  appear* 
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manners,  and  disposition,  and  in  re 
melancholy  ideas  with 

alludes,  in  very  affecting  strains,  to  the  U 
ministerial  sen  ice  in  the  churck; 
to  have  been  cherished  by 
fondest  prospect — though  long  bo- 

passijf! 


ance. 


hich  these  circumstances  were  iisedy 


inspire  him.  He  i 
mented  shortness  of  the  poet’s  i 

an  object  which  would  seem  to  have  been  cherished  by  hi 
from  his  earliest  years,  in  f  ‘ 

sied,  alas,  with  very  different,  untoward  cares.  In  a  p . 

of  great  beauty,  the  circumstances  are  thus  presented,  in  whi 
the  death  of  the  Sabbath  bard  was  first  announced  to  c 
author. 

*  On  a  most  clear  and  noiseless  Sabbath  night 
I  heard  that  thou  wort  gone,  from  the  soft  voice 
Of  one  who  knew  thee  not,  but  deeply  loved 
Thy  spirit  meekly  shining  iu  thy  song. 

At  such  an  hour  the  death  of  one  like  thee 
Gave  no  rude  shock,  nor  by  a  sudden  grief  • 

Destroy’d  the  visions  from  the  starry  sky 
Then  settling  In  my  soul.  The  moonlight  slept 
With  a  diviner  sadness  on  the  air ; 

The  tender  dimness  of  the  night  appeared 
Darkening  to  deeper  sorrow,  and  the  voice 
Of  the  far  torrent  from  the  silent  hills 
Flow’d,  as  I  listen’d,  like  a  funeral  strain 
Breathed  by  some  mournful  solitary  thing. 

Yet  nature  in  her  pensiveness  still  wore 
A  blissful  smile,  as  if  she  sympathised 
With  those  w  ho  griev’d  that  her  own  Bard  was  dead, 

And  yet  was  happy;  that  his  spirit  dwelt 
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fcelinjj  its  sentiments  accord  with  the  kindest  and  most  virtu- 
ous  emotions  of  his  soul,  and  no  other,  we  conceive,  can  enter 
into  its  spirit,  or  know  its  genuine  value. 

The  following  pleasing  delineation  is  entirely  relieved  from 
the  censure  vve  have  before  insinuated.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
how  forcibly  it  must  remind  every  reader  of  the  ciiaracti*ristic 
compositions  of  the  lamented  |)oel  himself,  whose  worth  it  so 
lendorlv  commemorates.  Indeed  the  whole  performance  is 
written' very  much  in  his  peculiar  manner. 

<  While  lonely  wandering  o’er  the  hills  and  dales 
Of  my  dear  native  country,  with  such  love 
As  they  may  guess,  who,  from  their  father’s  home 
Sojourning  long  and  far,  fall  down  and  kiss 
The  grass  and  flowers  of  Scotland,  in  I  go 
Not  doubting  a  warm  welcome  from  the  eyes 
Of  woman,  man,  and  child,  into  a  cot 
Upon  a  green  hill-side,  and  airiest  touch’d 
By  its  own  nameless  stream,  that  bathes  the  roots 
Of  the  old  ash  tree  swinging  o’er  the  roof. 

Most  pleasant,  Grahame!  unto  thine  eye  and  heart 
Such  humble  home !  There  often  hast  thou  sat 
‘  Mid  the  glad  family  listening  to  thy  voice 
So  silently,  the  ear  might  then  have  caught. 

Without,  the  rustle  of  the  falling  leaf. 

And  who  so  sweedy  ever  sang  as  thou, 

The  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  poor  man’s  life! 

Not  fancifully  drawn,  that  one  might  weep. 

Or  smile,  he  knew  not  why,  but  with  the  hues 
Of  truth  all  brightly  glistening,  to  the  heart 
Cheering,  as  earth’s  soft  verdure  to  the  eye, 

Yet  still  and  mournful  as  the  evening  light. 

More  powerful  in  the  sanctity  of  death. 

There  reigns  thy  spirit  over  those  it  loved ! 

Some  chosen  boioks  by  pious  men  composed. 

Kept  from  the  dust,  in  every  cottage  lie 
'rhrough  the  wild  loneliness  of  Scotia’s  vales. 

Beside  die  Bible,  by  whose  welI*known  truths  ' 

All  human  thoughts  are  by  the  peasant  tried. 

O  blessed  privilege  of  Nature’s  Bard  ! 

'Bo  cheer  the  house' of  virtuous  poverty^ 

With  gleams  of  light  more  beautiful  than  oft 
Play  o’er  the  splendours  of  the  palace  wall. 

Methinks  I  see  a  fair  and  lovely  child 
Sitting  composed  upon  his  mother’s  knee. 

And  reading  with  a  low  and  lisping  voice 
Some  passage  from  the  SmUailt,  while  the  tears 
Stand  in  his  little  eyes  so  softly  blue. 

Till  quite  o'ercome  with  pity,  his  white  arms 
He  twines  around  lier  neck,  and  hides  his  sighs 

VIII.  H 
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Most  infantine,  within  her  g;ladden’d  breast. 

Like  a  swett  lamb,  half  sportive,  half  afraid. 

Nestling  one  moment  ^neath  its  bleating  dam. 

And  now  the  happy  n  other  kisses  oft 

The  tender-hearted  child,  lays  down  the  book, 

And  asks  him  if  he  doth  remember  still 
The  stranger  who  once  gave  him,  long  ago, 

A  parting  kiss,  and  blest  his  laughing  eye  I 
His  sobs  speak  fond  remembrance,  and  he  weeps 
To  think  so  kind  and  good  a  man  should  die. 

Tho*  dead  on  earth,  yet  he  from  heav’n  looks  down 
On  thee,  sweet  child!  and  others  pure  like  thee!’  ! 

Some  lines  occur  in  an  extended  illustration  of  this  h 
most  soothing  sentiment,  which  we  confess  we  cannot  distincdi 
understand:  we  therefore  omit  them.  He  goes  on: 

‘  A  holy  creed 

It  is,  and  most  delightful  unto  all 

Who  feci  iiow  deeply  human  sympathies 

Blend  with  our  hopes  of  heaven,  which  holds  that  death 

Divideth  not,  as  by  a  roaring  sea. 

Departed  spirits  from  this  lower  sphere. 

How  could  the  virtuous  even  in  heaven  be  blest, 

Unless  they  saw  the  lovers  and  the  friends 
Whom  soon  they  hope  to  greet !  A  placid  lake 
Between  time  floateth  and  eternity. 

Across  whose  sleeping  waters  murmur  oft 
The  voices  of  the  immortal  hither  brought. 

Soft  as  the  thought  of  music  in  the  soul. 

Deep,  deep  the  love  wc  bear  unto  the  dead! 

Th*  adoring  reverence  that  we  humbly  pay 
To  one  who  is  a  spirit,  still  partakes 
Of  that  affectionate  tenderness  we  own’d 
Towards  a  being  once,  perhaps,  as  frail 
And  human  ourselves,  and  in  the  shape 
Celestial,  and  angelic  lineaments. 

Shines  a  fair  likeness  of  the^form  and  face 

That  won  in  former  days  our  earthly  love.*  pp.  17—18. 

_  t 

The  poem  concludes  thus: 

*  1  may  not  think  upon  her  blissful  dreams 

Who  bears  thy  name  on  earth,  and  in  it  feels 

A  Christian  glory  and  a  pious  pride 

Thai  must  illume  the  widow’s  lonely  path 

With  never  dying  sunshine.  To  her  soul 

Soft  sound  the  strains  now  flowing  fast  from  mine  • 

And  in  those  tranquil  hours  when  she  withdraws 
From  loftier  consolations,  may  the  tears, — 

For  tears  will  fall,  most  idle  though  they  be, — 

Now  shed  me,  to  her  but  little  known. 
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Yield  comfort  to  her,  as  a  certain  pled^ 

That  many  a  one,  though  silent  and  unseen, 

Thinks  of  her  and  the  children  at  her  knee. 

Blest  for  the  father’s  and  the  husband’s  sake.’ 

The  author  might  so  easily  liave  corrected  the  following 
grammatical  iitacruracy,  by  individualizing  the  representation, 
tiiat  wc  are  surprised  he  should  have  permitted  it  to  escape 


*  How  well  he  taught  them,  many  a  one  will  feel 

Unto/Ae/r  dying  day;  and  when  they  lie,*  &c.  &c.  pp.  6 — 7. 

A  few  sentences  are  so  involved  that  their  meaning  is  ob- 
cure,  or  unintelligible,  or  ambiguous — the  ambiguity  isgene- 
llv  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  defective  punctuation.  The 
otto  is  low  and  hackneyed.  We  overlook,  however,  every 
rivial  default,  and  hope  that  the  uuknown  amiable  writer  wifi 
e  no  stranger  in  onr  courts. 


n  XI.  Jleviewer*j  reviewed  i  including  an  Enquiry  into  the  moral  and 
intellectual  effects  of  Habits  of  Criticism,  and  their  Influence  on  the  ge¬ 
neral  Interests  of  Literature  To  which  is  subjoined  a  brief  History  of 
the  Periodical  Reviews  published  in  England  and  Scotland.  By  John 
Charles  O’Reid,  Esq.  flvo.  pp.  75.  Price  2$.  6d.  Bartlett,  Oxford. 
Conder.  181 1. 

N  the  ihini  dialogue  De  Natura  Deorum,  Cotta,  the  Epicu¬ 
rean,  makes  a  very  eloquent  discourse  on  the  pernicious  cf- 
ects  of  human  reason.  VVhile  this  noble  fatuity,  he  affirms, 
of  advantage  to  but  a  few  individuals,  it  is  most  injurious  to 
lie  multitude.  It  is  accessary  to  the  greatest  crimes  both  pub¬ 
ic  and  private;  and  if  the  gods  had  contrived  the  hurt  of  man, 
hey  could  not  have  bestowed  upon  him  a  more  pestilent  gift; 
ince,  without  reason,  the  seeds  of  fraud,  injustice,  intempe- 
ance,aiul  cruelty ,  could  never  have  been  brought  to  maturity, 
here,  might  be  a  degree  of  indecorum,  in  comparing  the 
icidty  of  reason  to  the  art  of  criticism  :  but  certainly  Cotta’s 
Jscourse  is  nearly  allied  in  the  mode  of  its  argument,  (for 
Cotta  is  said  to  be  eloquent)  to  that  of  J.  C.  0‘llcid,  Esquire, 
f  ij  ike  many  worthy  persons,  in  other  cases,  this  gentleman  has 
taken  but  one  view  of  the  subject.  Overlooking,  perhaps  iin- 
i Intentionally,  the  benefits  which  the  public  derives  from  peri- 
I  c^iiical  criticism,  be  has  formed  a  dismal  picture  ot  the  mis- 
^  thiefs  which  its  pei*version  has,  in  some  instances,  unhappily' 
produced.  His  fears  have  cast  a  mist  over  his  understanding; 
•nd  it  his  eloquence  did  justice  to  his  desire  of  proclaiming 
Ch  danger,  he  would  no  doubt  disturb  thetpiiet  of  many  honest 
^t'lnbers  of  society. 

^  In  Mr.  0‘Keid’s  estimation,  a  critic  is  a  very  contemptible 
•  ing,  who,  by  Miabits  of  abstraction  and  minute  attention,*  has 
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ilif  ))ower  of  jnd^injr  of  works  of  taste  and  imagination,  by  cer« 
tain  i(ltM>  of  propriety  and  fitness  that  exist  in  his  mind.  H« 
is  a  lii'Tarv  anatomist  who,  ‘  as  he  lalhtr  lOnsiders  the  muv 
cnlar  eonformaiion  anil  proportion  of  the  parts/  is  insensibly 
to  the  ex<|uisite  ileli^his  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  His  an 
stiiuuLitcs  the  love  of  novelty,  and  promotes  the  supcrficiil 
spirit  of  the  atre.  As  it  counteracts  the  proper  and  legitimate 
desiiiu  ol  reading,  so,  l)v  leaving  us  to  estiinale  the  met  its  of 
works  h\  the  falliliU*  rules  of  jiidgetueiit  rather  than  the  iinerriop 
impulses  of  fiy^iug,  it  pri>;lu:vi  a  ealloiisness  to  naltiral  anj 
simple  hfaufu's,  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  hy  refining  onr  per. 
cejnion  of  the  lidimlons,  nourishes  a  sarcastic  humour.  Nor 
is  it  less  detrimental  to  thi^  interests  of  the  literary  republic  at 
large,  ('riiicisn',  ns  managed  at  present,  tends  to  degrade  even 
its  more  eminent  inemhers  ;  and  instead  of  making  seience  and 
litiTamre  a  laltonr,  transforms  tliem  into  amusement  and  re* 
laxation.  W’iiile  it  wounds  tlic  Netisihility  of  some  authors,  for¬ 
tifies  otli'Ts  in  their  ahsurdiiies,  and  produces  a  general  inedi- 
ociity  in  every  deparliuciit  of  p<dre  learning;  it  foments  i 
parly  spirit,  dix  imragc's' an  imitation  of  c  haste  and  elegant  mo- 
dtd?»,  and  ililfuses  a  tiippant,  gross,  arrogant,  grinning  st\ieof 
eompi^silion. — Such  is  a  brief  absiract  of  so  mneh  of  tins  pam¬ 
phlet  as  treats  of  ihc‘ intlnenee  of  criticism  on  the  char,sc*er  of 
the  age,  moral,  intellectual  aud  literary.  As  the  remjiuring 
pait  of  It  consistN  of  reports  of  dubious  authority,  and  remaria 
on  sucli  jiuirnals  as  do  not  fall  wiihiu  our  jurisdiction,  we  must 
be  CNCu.scd  .my  farther  imiice  of  it. 

From  the  foregoing  absiracl,*  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  O’Reid 
has  treated  his  suhiecl  in  a  very  partial  manner.  Indeed  lie 
does  not  appear  to  have  found  out  nmeh  for  himself;  but  be* 
ing  a  go*  il  deal  iii  the  company  of  |)crsons  w  ho,  partly  to  dis* 
play  tli>  ir  information,  partjy  to  veiit  llieir  spleen,  and  partly 
to  disclose  imaginary  evils,  declaim  w  itli  no  small  degree  of  ve¬ 
hemence,  on  the  paitiaiity,  injustice,  se\ eriiy,  ignorance,  dul- 
ness,  and  malignity  of  critics,  liis  imagination  became  hemted, 
and  ill  this  state  of  cluillition  lie  wrote  this  pamphlet  *  to 
awakcti  the  attention  of  the*  parent,  of  the  man  of  tasie,  and  of 
all  who  feel  for  the  interests  of  literature,’  to  ‘  the  fearful  as¬ 
cendency’  and  ‘  terrific  importance’  of  reviews. 

W  e  might,  in  our  turn,  take  an  opposite  view*  of  t!ie  subjcctl 
to  that  of  Mr.  O’Ucid, — and  make  out  a  lolerablv  plausible  case 
in  favour  ot  our  own  profession.  W'e  might  say,  that  we  fol* 
low,  in  tills departmetu  of  writing,  the  cxaiujiU*  of  tlie  ancieiitj, 
who,  Irom  .\iisioile,  me  father  of  criticisn  ,down  to  Longinus, 
matle  it  th.  ir  business  to  expose  ilie  defects  as  well  as  |>oint  out 
the  be.iuti ’s  ol  anthor>  :  that  we  have  very  much  improved  oo 
the  practice  ol  the  ancients  ;  since  we  include  in  our  journals. 
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besides  a  character  of  new  works,  specimens  and  a!)stracts,‘aa 
well  as  ceneral  rt^isoninjjs  on  the  did'eront  bran(*lu*s  of  science 
gnd  literature:  that  thus  we  hrinir  into  use  the  inateriais  that 
W(*ulcl  otherwise  he  lost  in  the  mass  of  hooks  daily  issuing  from 
th^  press,  convey  infi'rmaiioM  throughout  the  repiioiic  ot  let- 
tffs,  and  keep  up  at>  aJvamavrfoiis  intercourse  amon^  its  most 
distant  men  hers :  and  ttnt,  hv  an  easy  and  not  wry  expciHive 
aieans,  we  promote  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  all  classes  of  the  com* 
rounitv,  refine  the  public  taste,  and  impart  useful  instruction 
tnd  iiinocent  entertainment  to  an  immense  muhitode,  who 
would  neither  be  instructed  nor  entertained,  weie  it  not  lor  our 
friendly  assistance.  Ihit  without  enlar^in^  on  these  topics, 
which  certmn'y  ouj^ht  to  be  t:vkcn  into  vlie  account,  tojud^;c 
impartially  of  iheeficcts  ot  periodical  criticism,  wc  shall  con¬ 
tent  ourselves.  at  pn'sent,  with  a  brief  exuniination  of  toe  mis¬ 
chiefs  of  vvhicli  Mr.  O’ Reid  describes  it  as  tlie  fruitful  pa¬ 
rent. 

In  some  cases  our  author  has  misiakt  n  matter  of  fact,  and 
reasons  from  his  misappr  hensioiis  to  the  malignant  tnliueuco 
of  reviews.  'The  shadowness  of  the  present  age,  compared 
with  former  times,  is  a  pure  conceit. 

*  Jamque  caput  quassans  graudis  su*ipirat  arator 

‘  CrebriuH  inc  tisuin  magnum  Ci  cidisse  laboivm, 

*  Et  cum  tempora  temporibus  pracsentia  conlert 

*  PrztcTiiis,  laudat  fortunas  sjcpe  parentis.’* 


So  says  Lucretius  ;  although  few  persons,  we  apprehend,  will 
belirve  tha»  the  fields  of  Italy  were  more  fruitful  in  the  days  of 
‘*1  :  Komulus  than  in  those  of  the  poet.  Nor  will  Mr.  O’Utid,  who 
'*i  seems  to  have  caught  the  infection  from  these  vcneraole  reptib- 
lican  farmers,  gain  more  credit,  among  thinking  men,  to  his 
V  I  complaints  about  the  mediocrity  and  shallowness  of  his  con- 
temporaries.  We  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  shopkeepers  in 
1  l^*‘con*s  time  mastered  the  circle  of  the  sciences, — or  that  the 
merchants’  clerks  in  Locke’s  age  wcie  Qualified  to  compose  trea- 
jl  -  tiseson  the  origin  of  human  knowledge.  l)cn*p  and  original 
^  pi  thinkers,  scholarsof  various  and  profound  erudition,  have  been 
in  every  age.  The  stream  of  knowledge,  indeed,  flows 
E  over  a  larger  surface,  than  at  any  former  period,  but  it  is  e(|ually 
^K^P  near  the  centre.  It  is  needless  to  mention  names;  but 
?  R  t^^taphysicians  flourish  in  our  age,  whom  our  posterity  will 
fe’^^ttkwiih  Locke  and  Berkeley,  mathematicians  that  they  will 
^^asswith  Newton,  scholars  wuh  Benily,  and  poets  with  Dry- 
^*'d  Pope.  But  were  it  true,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
I  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  science  and  literature  have  ac- 
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quired  a  light  and  superficial  character,  rnd  that  criticism  ^ 
ing  ii)ultif)Tied  and  uidened  the  channels  of  intbrmation,  hii||  < 
in  a  ii\anper  emptied  the  main  currents,  it  may  admit  of  jfe  1 
doubt  whether,  even  on  that  account,  it  merits  the  vitupcrati<*^|i 
of  out  author.  Whatever  benefits  man  derives  from  5cience,p|  I 
and  literature,  it  is  certainly  far  better  that  these  bene6ti^^< 
should,  in  an  inferior  degree,  be  common  to  several  milliooip  ■< 
of  thirking  beings,  than  be  enjoyed  in  their  utmost  extent  bfl  ;  - 
a  very  small  nnnioer  of  individuals.  'I  he  general  difiusion «  ji* 
taste  and  information  multiplies  the  points  at  which  the  men. 
hers  of  the  community  can  meet  each  other,  while  it  prodigi-  f  j! 
ously  increases  the.  pleasures  of  the  man  ot  more  refined  seasi.  ;^* 
hility  and  larger  knowledge,  hy  enabling  him  to  find  soitied  jj 
that  satisfaction  in  everv  company,  that  otherwise  be  con  Id  oDlfl^ 
have  Idimd  in  solitude.  I'be  shallowness,  however,  of  onr 
temporaries  is  only  apparent.  Persons,  who,  had  they  lived  it 
former  limes,  Uould  have  read  little  or  nothing,  who  would  havfs^ 
been  total  strangers  to  literary  pleasures,  and  never  made  in.  ^ 
teiiectuul  objects  the  topics  of  their  coitversation,  now  readif 
good  deal,  often  substitute  the  pleasures  ot  fancy  and  intellect; 
for  those  of  the  senses,  and  venture  observations  on  critical  1 
and  scientific  matters.  Now  it  is  an  absurd  way  ot  reasoningto^ 
conclude,  that  the  age  Is  gross  and  superficial,  because  persohr  ^ 
of  this  description  often  betray  their  ignorance  and  wanioif  : 


taste. 


Dnr  author  seems  also  to  be  mistaken,  in  representing  met; 
of  genius  and  learning  as  sinking  into  insignificance  and  con¬ 
tempt.  It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  on  the  contrary,  tbit 
there  never  vvas  a  time  w  lien  merit  of  all  kinds  was  so  generallj 
patronized,  and  so  liberally  rewarded;  when  literary  nienen-  j 
joyed  an  e(|ual  degree  of  influence  and  fauie,  or  lived  in 
much  aifluence.  Although  they  make  au  equal  demand  ^ 
our  money  and  our  admiration,  and  expose  the  productions  o(^ 
their  genius  and  intellect,  like  other  commodities,  to  the  high*  , 
cst  bidder,  they  retain  both  their  credit  and  their  aiithoritT;  ^ 
with  the  public.  Tiie  fondest  of  Mr.  Scott’s  admirers  will  rixi 
place  him  on  a  level  w  ith  Milton, — and  yet  it  may  he  aftirinedtf  t; 
that,  noiwiihstaiuling  tile  violence  of  party  spirit,  the  liberiie^ 
ot  critics,  and  the  gross  and  glaring  defects  of  this  fascii)atii||^ 
poet,  he  is  far  more  generally  the  object  of  admiration  ths£|B 
Milton  was  to  his  contem|)oraries.  Nor  has  periodical  criticinul^ 
contributed  a  little  to  tliis  efTecC  By  increa>ing  itie  numbert^^ 
readers,  it  has  increased  the  demand  for  works  of  taste 
imagination;  and  hy  atVording  early  and  extensive  notice 0*1 
the  issue  ot  such  works  from  the  press,  procures  for  the®  * 
rapid  circulation. 
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As  onr  author,  in  his  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  re- 
^  views  has  mistaken  matters  of  fact ;  so,  it  seems  to  us,  that  some 
Refills  speculative  princi|)les,  if  not  perfectly  erroneous  are  at 
least  liable  to  strong  objections.  According  to  Mr.  0*Keid, 
taste  is  a  sense,  a  feeling,  whose  exercise  is  inconsistent  with 
habits  of  minute  attention,  and  which  must  therefore  become 
callous  and  obtuse  as  it  is  brought  into  play.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  diflicult  to  believe,  that  the  delicacy  of  taste  that 
some  persons  discover  in  works  of  genius  and  fancy,  is  blind 
i  and  undiscriminating,  or  that  those  who  are  most  alive  to  the 
^pleasures  of  imagination,  are  accustomed  to  view  things  in  the 
^!;ross,  without  perceiving  the  minuter  shades  of  beauty  and 
|j deformity.  ‘  It  is  acknowledged,'  says  IMr.  Hume,  ‘  to  be  the 
perfection  of  every  sense  or  faculty,  to  j)erceive  with  exact¬ 
ly  ‘  iiess  its  most  minute  objects,  and  allow  nothing  to  escape  its 
notice  and  observation.  'Fhe  smaller  the  objects  are  that  he- 
9  ‘  come  sensible  to  the  eye,  the  finer  is  that  organ,  and  the 
9*  more  elaborate  its  make  and  composition.  A  good  palate  is 
H  ‘  not  to  he  tried  by  strong  Havours;  but  by  a  mixture  of  small 
ingredients,  where  we  are  still  sensible  of  each  part,  notvvith- 

■  *  standing  its  minuteness  and  itsconfusion  with  the  rest.  In  like 
B  ‘  munner  a  quick  and  acute  perception  of  beauty  must  be  the 
)B*  perfection  of  our  mental  taste;  nor  can  a  man  be  satisfied 
B  ‘  with  himself  while  he  suspects,  that  any  excellence  or  blemish 
,B  ‘  in  a  discourse  has  passed  him  unobserved,’*  A  refined  taste, 
B  therefore,  involves,  in  its  exercise,  a  minute  observation  of  the 
B  finest  shadi*s  and  most  dehcate  touches;  and  since  in  all 
B  works  of  genius  and  merit,  beauty  and  excellence  are  predomi- 
^B  nantjiliough  alive  to  all  defects,  it  will  lose  the  uneasiness  they 

B  may  create,  in  the  stronger  and  more  grateful  emotions  of  plea- 
Bsure  and  delight. 

oB  ^  ‘tian  of  refined  and  delicate  taste,  [)roceed  hy  in- 

^Bsfmct,  or  dispense  with  general  principles,  in  forming  an  csti- 
^Bmateot  tlie  lieauty  or  deformity  of  works  of  genius  and  imagi- 
B nation,  lie  will  not  judge  of  their  excellence  by  the  degree 
Bof  pleasure,  they  may  alVord  him,  or  the  stimulus  they  may  give 
•.Bio  his  sensibility  ;  since  ihe  degree  of  jdeasure  he  derives  from 
Bihesame  work,  varies  at  dilTerent  times,  and  he  has  probably 
Bheen  more  deeply  affected  with  a  vulgar  tale,  or  a  common 

■  l)allad,  than  with  the  story  of  tlie  i^lneid  or  an  ode  of  florace, 
^B‘  In  the  morning  of  our  days,’  it  is  beautifully  observed  by  Mr.’ 

Burke,  ‘  when  the  senses  are  unworn  and  tender,  when  the 
whole  man  is  awake  in  every  part,  and  the  gloss  of  novelty 
upon  all  the  objects  that  surround  us,  how  lively  at  that 
jB  time  are  our  sensations ;  but  how  false  and  inaccurate  the 
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Eisays  and  Treatises  on  several  subjects,  Vol  I,  p.  202. 
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'  judgments  we  form  of  things.  I  despair  of  ever  recciiia^' 

‘  tin*  Siime  degree  of  pleasure  from  the  most  excellent 
‘  formaneesof  ge»>ius  which  I  have  fell,  at  that  age, from  pi 
'  that  rnv  present  judgment  regards  .is  trifling  and  contiMupti. 

‘  hie.’*  As  the  works  of  genius,  of  whatever  description 
at  a  certain  eflfect,  it  is  seldom  we'can  he  in  such  a  situ 
as  that  all  the  circumstances  wiil  c  onc  ur  to  produce  it.  T 
estimate  their  value  or  receive  delight  from  them,  it 
necessary  to  exercise  our  judgment,  and  to  have  recourse  to 
prim  i|)l('s  of  ideal  excellettce,  that  we  may  have  derived  fr 
ohser\  ulion  or  comparison.  W  ithout  a  large  share  of  judgem 
and  ol)servntion,  no  man  has  ever  enjoyed  the  more  tranq 
and  retired  delights,  that  a  well  written  tragedy  or  a  fine  o 
lion  imparts. 

So  far  is  it  from  In  irg  correct,  that  exercise  wears  oflfthe  del 
cacy  of  taste,  and  blunts  the  perception  of  be  amy,  that  theven 
reverse  of  the  proposition  holds  true.  Few  of  onr  readers,  be 
remember  the  beautiful  and  natural  description  that  Cow 
has  given  of  the  progress  of  his  taste,  and  of  the  gradual  in 
provemeiil  of  those  p«>vvers  that  make  ns  susceptible  of 
more  polished  and  um  htrusive  pleasures  of  fancy  and  geniui 
It  is  exercise  that  makes  such  an  immense  difference  betweei 
persons  of  cvpial  natural  sensibility,  and  enables  those  who  iff 
by  no  means  remunka  de  for  vivacity  of  feeling,  not  oiilyi^ 
judge  w  ith  greatcM  facility  and  eeriainty  of  works  of  genius,  bu: 
to  derive  a  more  exipiisitc  and  durable  pleasure  from  iheo. 
W’e  cannot,  th  ref  nv,  hm  he  of  opinion,  that,  as  critic  ism  pro 
tin  tes  h.ahits  oi  .iitciUion.  luiikes  the  mind  familiar  w  ith  the  g^ 
nernl  pnneiph's  of  ht  ants  and  deformity  in  productions  of  an, 
and  brings  the  lade  itself  into  exercise,  it  is  favourable  to  tix 
progress  of  iliat  lacii’iy,  i.s  well  as  increases  the  relish  for  lite* 
rarv  and  intellectual  enjoyments. 

1  laving  got  rid  of  tlic>e  charges,  which  Mr.  O’Reid,  froa 
misiakt  iily  as'Uii  ed  facts  or  erroneous  principles  has  brougk 
against  pciioiiicai  criticism,  w'c  shall  si»on  dispatch  those  tba 
are  <011111  on  to  it  with  other  kinds  of  writing,  or  to  which  iti» 
pariicniariy  iiaitle. 

I'lh*  passion  lor  novelty  is  Ixirn  with  ns;  and  in  proportiot 
as  it  is  tiraiifn  li,  a  frt'sh  impnUe  is  given  to  the  faculties,  tri 
their  ex<‘rri>e  is  icndcird  delightful  instead  of  laborious.  It  doe 
not  app(‘ai  that  this  passion  is  stronger  now  than  in  former 
1  he  .‘Xmenians,  and  those  w  iio  frc*qne.:ted  that  renowned  8<sl 
ol  U'aining,  >|K.*n»  da  ir  time  in  little  else,  than  either  totelhc| 
hear  ioinc  new  thi  F.ven  it  it  w  Te  a  fault  to  minister^ 


*  Inti  Oil  action  to  an  Enquiry  into  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  the  Si 
tod  Bcanuiul. 
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minister  to  siicii  a  passion,  every  new  puhiicalion  is  in  a  degree 
jriiiltv,  as  well  as  reviews. 

Cicero  and  Pliny  havt*  taught  us  to  consider  literature  as  an’ 
elegant  aiuuseinent.  Now  amusement  is  in  its  own  nature 
li'diiand  airy.  The  tiling  is,  not  to  have  books  that  are  too 
grave  to  anm<e  the  mind,  but  of  such  a  ipiality  as  that,  along 
with  ainnseinciii,  ilie)  shall  convey  instruction,  insinuate  the 
principles  of  true  wisdom,  and  awaken  the  better  feelings  of 
the  heart.  Men  in  geneial  read  for  the  mere  purpose  of  re¬ 
laxation  ;  and  as  reviews,  for  the  most  part,  contain  more  sound 
principles  and  salutary  instruction  tlian  any  other  works  that 
arc  equally  eutertaming  ;  instead  of  perverting  the  design  of 
reading,  or  giving  a  Tuzhl  and  fantastic  air  to  science  and  litera¬ 
ture,  iliey  most  eHectually  promote  the  grand  design  of 
learning. 

1'Iie  faeiions  and  parlies  which  it  is  said  reviews  engender, 
fare  equally  fomented  hy  periodical  essays  and  dictionaries  of 
science  ;  as  neither  of  them  can  be  advantageously  carried  on 
bv  individuals,  and  every  combination  will  applaud  its  own  pro- 
dllction^  a!id  labour  to  bring  them  into  circuUiion.  Nor  have 
reviews  any  greater  tendency  than  other  publications,  such 
as  essays,  biography ,  letters,  or  literary  history,  to  wound  the 
sensibility  of  genius,  or  fortify  it  in  its  perversities,  to  suppress 
the  aspirations  of  talent,  or  encourage  a  dull  mediocrity.  'Fhat 
very  serious  abuses  do  occasionally  disgrace  some  even  of  our 
most  popidar  journals  of  criticism,  no  friend  to  truth  or  virtue 
will  deny ;  hut  injustice,  iinpietv,  and  malignity,  maybe  un¬ 
fortunately  conveyed  in  any  vehicle, — as  the  ass  maybe  found 
iti  the  lion's  skin. 

Although  we  have  such  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  O’ Reid’s  ho- 

Incsty  and  siinplicity  as  lobe  unable  to  (juestion  whether  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  reality  of  his  own  doctrines  or  in  the  CNistence 
the  mischiefs  on  which  he  aitimadveris,  we  find  itim- 
l^ssible  to  reconcile  his  doctrines  with  his  practice.  Cri¬ 
ticism,  ho  lays  it  tlown,  degenerates  while  exposing  tiie  hle- 
niishesof  literary  works; — and  yet  alter  the  example  of  those 
insects  u ho  make  their  repasts  on  the  lar^jer  animals,  he  has 
taken  care  to  fasten  only  upon  sores.  1  he  occupation  of  a 
critic,  he  maiuiains,  is  very  injurious  both  to  tlie  critic  and  the 
public.  He  bas  not  scrupled,  however,  to  set  himself  down  to 
paw  sentence  on  at  least  several  hundi\‘d  closely  printed  vo- 
luQieg.  Perhaps  he  tias  great  coididericc  in  the  vigour  of  Ins 
coiistiuuioii,  or  imagines  lie  lias  done  his  business  in  a  style  so 
superior  to  other  critics,  that  the  public,  in  taking  venigcance 
uti  them,  will  spare  their  assailant.  Simple  man  ! 
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Art.  XII.  /I  SfJection  from  Bishofi  Homt's  Comment  my  on  the  Psalwu; 
by  Lindley  Murray,  Author  of  an  English  Grammar,  &c.  12mo.  pp, 
!H1.  Price  58.  Longman  and  Co. 

H'^HERE  arc  not  many  books  of  a  devotional  nature  that  we  are  accin. 

tomed  to  read  with  so  much  pleasure*  as  Bishop  Horne’s  Commentai^ 
on  the  Psalms.  It  gives,  in  general,  tlie  true  scope  and  meaning  of  each 
of  those  divine  poems  ;  and  though  sometimes  our  judgement  does  not  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  applications  that  are  made  of  particular  parts  to  evangelical 
subjects,  yet  they  discover  so  much  sweetness  of  spirit,  so  much  ingenuity 
and  beauty,  that  we  cannot  but  be  pleased.  There  is  no  display  of  learn, 
ing  in  the  Commentary ;  not  because  Dr.  Horne  w'as  himself  unlearned, 
but  because  he  chose  to  impart  to  his  readers  the  fruit  of  learning,  withow 
noise  Of  osteotition.  Here  likewise  we  have  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the 
meaning,  of  the  Psalms.  During  the  composition,  the  author  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  devout  and  benevolent  feeling; 
and  his  commentary,  while  it  affords  us  the  justest  and  most  affecting  viewi 
of  God, — of  providence, — the  condition  of  man, — and  the  nature  and 
means  of  securing  true  happiness, — cannot  fail  to  awaken  devout  and  bell^ 
voient  H*ntiments  in  the  reader,  to  make  him  grateful  and  submissive  to 
God,  moderate  in  die  use  of  present  things,  desirous  of  bcttei  in  the  hea¬ 
venly  country,  and  alive  to  the  interests  of  his  neighbours,  as  well  as  to  hk 
own.  This  commentary,  we  may  add,  is  remarkable  for  its  Language,  tl*  | 
ways  beautiful,  often  touching,  and  sometimes  highly  eloquent.  I 

Mr.  Murray,  to  whom  the  youth  of  C»reat  Britain  are  already  so  largdi 
indebted,  was  induced,  from  the  pleasure  and  profit  he  derived  himiei 
fnim  the  Ci  mmentary,  to  think  that  a  selection  of  such  psalms,  with  the 
comment,  as  contained  the  greatest  variety  of  interesting  and  instructift 
matter,  might  be  acceptible  to  thost‘  who  have  neither  money  to  procure, 
nor  patience  to  read,  two  large  octavo  volumes.  In  determining  which  of 
the  psalms  are  of  diis  description,  there  will  no  doubt  be  great  diversity  oi 
judgment.  The  present  selection,  however,  merits  the  warmest  approbi- 
tion ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  earnestly  recommended  to  parents,  to  put  it  intt 
the  hands  of  such  of  their  children  as  Ugin  to  distinguish  between  goof 
and  evil.  A  better  present  can  scarcely  be  made  to  a  youth. 


Art*  XIII.  Poemst  by  Lieut.  Charles  Gray,  of  the  Royal  Marinci 
l2mo.  pp.  J55.  Cup.ir,  Tullis. —  I.ondon,  Vernon  and  Co. 

'’|'*HESE  Poems  aie  of  a  desultory*,  and  frequently  of  a  very  uninterestiB(^ 
cast;  and  with  a  very  moderate  portion  of  the  higher  qualities  o( 
poetry,  display  considerable  facility  with  occasional  ffUc't^t  of  vcrsi6ci- 
lion ;  authors  too  often  confound  these  attributes  together,  and  reviewen 
are  too  often  called  upon  to  discriminate  between  them.  Most  of  thet 
compositions  have  a  mixture  of  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  there  is  somethiv 
so  simply  yet  captivating! y  sweet  and  expressive  in  tlie  poetic  language  a 
our  northern  countrymen,  that  it  often  gives  interest  to  what  is  intrinsic 
indifferent;  it  casts  the  glamour  over  us%  and  we  arc  compelled  to  call  it 
more  than  usual  self-possession  before  we  can  reverse  the  charm,  wc 
quote  one  stanza  as  a  lair  sjiecimcot  of  Mr,  Gray’s  powers. 
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Robinson's  Letter  to  a  General  Officer. 

*  A  toom  pouch  an’  a  raggct  coat. 

Is  unco  ait  the  Poet’s  lot, 

An'  miseries  in  store ; 

But  yet  they*ve  pleasures  here  below. 

An’  joys  the  Miser  ne’er  can  know, 

Wi'  a’  his  yellow  ore ; 

The  Poet  casts  his  rovin’  cen, 

Owre  Nature’s  broad  expanse  ; 

Admires  ilk  rude,  ilk  lovely  scene, 

Wi'  mony  a  raptured  glance ; 

Flowers  spring^n’,  birds  singin’. 

The  mountains,  vales,  and  trees, 

The  ocean,  in  motion. 

His  roamin’  fancy  please.’ — 

We  wish  we  could  add  that  these  poetical  effusions  were  uniformly  un' 
objectionable  in  point  of  sentiment. 

Art.  XIV.  The  Evils  of  Persecution j  and  the  Advantages  of  the  British 
Co  istltutlon  ;  a  Sermon,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Charricr. 
By  John  Griffin,  8vo.  pp.  62.  Williams.  1811. 

|V1  R.  Charricr,  whose  death  gave  occas?bn  to  this  sermon,  was  a  French 
protestant.  The  fate  of  war  had,  more  than  once,  brought  him  to  this 
country.  In  1764  he  migratc-cl  from  France,  to  avoid  the  persecution  to 
which  the  protestants  at  that  time  were  exposed.  After  his  settlement  in 
England,  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Romaine  was  instrumental  to  his  conver¬ 
sion.  In  process  of  time  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Portsmouth,  and  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  religious  community  now  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Gnffin.  His  death  nearly  coinciding  with  the  rejection  of  I^ord  Sid- 
mouth’s  famous  bill,  Mr.  G.  embraced  the  opportunity  to  expatiate  on  the 
cruelty,  absurdity,  injustice,  and  impolicy,  of  persecution, — and  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  religious  li^rty,  to  promote  individual  happiness  and  the  progress 
of  religion,  to  make  our  country  the  asylum  of  the  persecuted,  an  example 
to  other  nations,  and  secure  from  conquest  and  slavery.  On  these  points 
Mr.  (iriffin  discovers  good  sense  and  ardent  piety.  The  sermon  is  ani¬ 
mated  ;  and  m.iny  persons  may  peruse  it  with  advantage. 

Art.  XV.  A  l.etter  to  a  General  Officer^  on  the  Recruiting  Serviee ;  to  which 
is  added,  another  on  tlie  estaNishment  of  Ritlc  Corps  in  the  British 
Army.  By  Col.  F.  P.  Robinson,  inspecting  field  officer  of  the  London 
recruiting  district.  4to.  pp.  24.  Price  2s.  Egerton,  1811. 

pamphlet  is  the  production  of  a  sensible  and  well  informed  man, 
and  contains  a  variety  of  not  merely  useful  but  highly  important 
•u^cstions  for  the  benefit  of  the  service.  The  necessity  of  immediate 
reform  in  the  recruiting  department — a  reform  to  be  carried  much  farther 
than  Col.  R.  has  proposed— will  be  evident  from  the  fact,  that  desertion 
hai  become  so  much  a  system,  from  the  temptation  of  high  bounties,  that 
‘  at  least  one  half  of  the  recruits  passed  in  the  London  district  are  deserters.’ 
Of  the  injury  done  to  public  morals  by  standing  armies,  and  by  the  neces- 
>»ty  of  supplying  the  enormous  expenditure  of  men  occasioned  by  our 
foreign  campaigns,  the  Colonel  furnishes  us  with  a  terrible  illustration, 
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Cojxfcrerices^  vVr. 

when  he  ohserves,  apparently  very  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  ccr.*! 
talnly  without  any  expression  of  disapprot^tion,  that  ‘though  drunkonne®!vV' 
is  said  to  lie  inseparable  from  the  recruiting  service,  yet  exjH'rience 
that  the  sober  men  get  all  the  recruits  ;  the  art  lies  in  t/te  serjeant 
others  drunks  and  only  fire. ending  to  be  so  himself.* 
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Art.  XVl.  Conferences  he'ween  the  Danish  Christian  Mhsionaries  resident^ 
Ttanquehar^  and  the  Heathen  Natives  of  Hindoostan.  Now  first  re#, 
dered  into  English  from  the  original  Manuscript,  by  an  Othcer  in  the 
Service  of  the  East  India  Company,  12mo.  J.  Johnson  and  Co.  18li 

IT  is  our  duty  to  take  Uie  earliest  opportunity  of  guarding  the  public 
against  this  insidious  contrivance  for  the  didusion  of  infidelity  andir. 
religion.  Thai  an  infidel  should  have  devised  and  executed  this  workof 
malignity  and  falsehood,  is  nothing  strange.  How  it  happens  that  the  / 
name  of  “  J.  Johnson  and  Co."’  apjK'ars  on  the  title  page  ot  such  a  work,* 
we  leave  to  the  gentlemen  who  bear  it  to  explain. 

In  a  mock-dedication  to  tiie  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knot. 
ledge,  and  the  Bible  Society,  the  ‘  Editor*  says  that  he  found  these 
tended  *  conferences*  in  MS.  in  the  Danish  L.nguage,  at  a  house  in  Tran- 
cjuebar,  where  one  of  the  English  ofllcers  who  took  possession  of  that  place 
was  quartered,  but  which  had  previously  been  inhabited  by  a  Danish  miti 
lionaiy.  'I'he  utter  falsehood  of  this  story,  and  the  detestable  purpose  fbt 
u’hich  it  was  hamed,  are  jierfectly  evident  in  the  sequel.  The  reader  will 
easily  guess  the  nature  of  conferences,  fabricated  with  the  palpable  objea 
of  burlesquing  and  betraying  Christianity,  under  the  pretence  of  defending 
it.  The  missionaries  are  ot  course  to  announce  their  doctrines  in  the  mott  ^  • 
revolting  shape,  and  supjiort  them  with  the  most  inconclusive  and  prcpoi.  |  | 
tcrous  uigumcnts.  The  natives  arc  to  suggest  all  the  worn-out  sophistria  | 
and  c  ivils  of  inlidelity,  to  which  the  missionaries  are  to  find  no  answer,  ^ 
but  an  avowal  ot  their  own  iuplicit  faith,  and  a  denunciation  of  endlea  ,  ^ 
punishment  on  their  artag-  nlsis.  'I’he  missionaries  arc  to  appear  the  mott  | 
absurd,  narrow-minded,  and  angry  bigots,  that  could  be  imagined;  the 
natives,  on  the  contrary,  sensible  and  well-behaved.  Nothing  js  to  be  i 
said  ..bc’Ut  the  burning  of  women,  or  the  murder  of  infants;  about  castci, 
or  tortuies,  or  bloody  and  lascivious  rites:  while  the  dissensions  and  * 
abuses  that  prevail  in  countries  professedly  Christian,  are  to  be  confessed, 
in  the  largest  terms,  without  attempting  to  repel  the  inference  which  they  y 
arc  desi 'ned  to  suggest.  The  Ian  ;uagc  of  Scripture,  and  the  tcims  of  < 
theology,  are  to  be  used  by  these  imaginary  polemics,  so  as  to  appear  ridi-  ( 
tulou'i.  In  short,  eveiy  method  is  to  l>e  taken  which  the  author’s  facultirt  ] 
could  employ,  of  representing  Christi  anity  as  an  inijiosture,  unsuported  by  “  ; 
evidence,  aiul  contradictory  to  reason ;  and  to  impress  this  grand  practid 
lesson,  that  ail  religions  aie  alike,  and  that  the  gmatest  of  all  fimlts  is  tobc  ■ 
zealous  in  favour  of  any.  The  author’^  main  object,  undoubtedly,  ^ 
prevent  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  the  East;  and  therefore  heart-  f 
fuily  aumits  that  it  would  b('  attended  with  danger  to  the  British  esiablifb- 
ments,  and  asks,  ‘  What  arc  the  kingdoms  of  thfs  world,  when  compared 
to  Christ  s  everlasting  one?  and  what  the  authority  of  human  laws  aod 
regulations,  if  opposed  by  a  single  word  of  his  blessed  revelation.* 


j'apers  relating  to  the  Little  Belt,  10 1 

On  thf  effect  of  such  an  unprincipled  work,— destitute  as  it  is  of  all 
|rio#e  literary  merits  which  arc  sometimes  degraded  hy  an  association  with 

_ we  can  speculate  without  much  uneasiness.  Every  j>erson  who 

I  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subjects  to  which  it  refers,  wifi  instantly  dc- 
jilI  the  cheat;  and  if  he  possesses  but  an  ordinary  share  of  honesty  and 
ligenuousness,  must  be  shocked  with  its  audacious  misrepresentations.  It 
b  only  f^or  the  sake  of  the  ignorant,  the  prejudiced,  and  those  whose  vices 
ftnJrr  Christianity  their  enemy,  that  we  feel  any  concern  in  beholding  false- 
|-4xls  and  absurdities,  which  have  so  often  been  exploded  in  the  shape  of 
li.runv  nt,  revived  in  that  of  irony  and  sneer.  We  have  the  consolation, 
lowcvcr,  to  reflect,  that  no  man  who  had  the  smallest  hope  of  injuring  the 
tl  risiian  religion  by  fact  and  reasoning,  would  venture  upon  the  ignomini- 
C  js  attempt  to  discredit  it  by  forgery. 


iiTX,  XVII.  Concise  Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Du[y  of  a  Christian^ 
collected  from  the  Scriptures,  and  arranged  under  proper  heads ;  after 
the  manner  of  GastrelPs  Institutes,  with  an  Appendix,  consisting  of 
select,  moral,  and  devotional  Psalms,  to  be  committed  to  memory,  with 
suitable  Prayers  annexed ;  by  the  Rev.  John  Maule,  A.  M.  Rector  of 
Norse  Heatn,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  Chaplain  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
‘ilmo.  pp.  19*2.  Rivingtons.  1811. 

title  of  this  little  volume  is  nearly  a  correct  description  of  its  na¬ 
ture  and  contents.  Though  we  have  not  so  high  a  notion  of  the 
r  >  le  of  religious  instruction  adopted  in  it,  as  Mr.  Maule,  we  think  it  very 
ikely,  in  many  cases,  to  be  of  great  service.  We  arc  likewise  of  opinion, 
fat  the  passage'!  are  judiciously  selected  and  arranged;  the  connecting 
I  y  rticles  that  our  author  has  added,  tending  to  render  the  whole  more  plain 
®id  impressive.  The  psalms  and  prayers  appended  are  much  to  the  pur- 
pLte.  This  Manual,  however,  would  have  been  improved,  had  several 
Qihcr  heads  of  Christian  doctrine  been  added, — such  as  the  way  of  ac- 
t  punce  with  God,  the  influence  of  the  holy  spirit,  the  general  judgement, 
«id  ilie  future  state  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

An.XVlII.  Avony  a  poem,  in  three  parts,  by  the  Rev.  John  Huckell, 
A.  H.  8vo.  pp.  60.  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

^  'HlSisa  republication  of  a  poem,  originally  published  in  IT.'jS.  It  is 
stated  to  have  been  ‘  printed  in  quarto,  at  Hirmingham,  in  an  elegant 
.  f!  nn  r,  by  the  celebrated  Baskerville,^  and  to  have  afterwards  become 
^-‘xc^ingly  scarce.*  We  presume  that  the  scarcity  must  have  been 
’  8R  iMoned  either  by  local  demand,  or  by  the  elegance  of  the  typography  ; 

'  the  poem  itself  is  of  a  very  inferior  order.  It  has  some  good  lines, 
^  a  few  respectable  passages ;  but  as  a  whole  it  is  feeble,  .and  monotonous, 
rably  musical  in  point  of  versification,  but  with  very  little  substratum  of 
ught. 

XlX.  Papers  relating  to  the  action  t*etween  his  M  tjesif*s  sloop  Littli 
Belt  of  eighteen  guns,  and  the  United  Stiles  frigate  Pa'sident,  of  forty- 
four  guns,  8vo.  pp.  21 .  Murray,  1811. 

HlS  is  a  seasonable  republication,  in  a  liandsome  and  convenient  form, 
of  an  article  which  first  appeared  in  the  limes  newspaper.  It  contains 
f-  instniciions  under  which  Captain  Bingham  sailed ;  hii  account  of  the 
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®ciioD,  the  result  of  an  inquiry  before  a  regularly  constituted  court 
Halifax  ;  and  the  deposition  on  oath  of  two  witnesses  who  were  on 
the  American  fngate  before  and  during  the  action.  All  these  docur 
goto  establish  the  fact,  that  Commodore  Rodgers  tired  first,  and  ihati 
conduct  of  the  British  commander  in  the  engagement  was  purely  defer 
We  have  no  opinion  to  give  upon  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but  it  is  ei 
suspicious  that  the  American  government  persists  in  keeping  out  of  nj 
the  original  orders  of  Captain  Rodgers,  and  it  is,  we  apprehend,  perfe 
clear,  that  the  act  of  chasing  and  placing  the  frigate  in  an  offensive  pos* 
was  decidedly  and  beyond  evasion,  hostile. 


Art.  XX.  Coitage  Po^mt^  by  the  Rev.  Patiick  Bronte,  B.  A.  Minlsteri 
Hartshead-cum-Clifton.  near  L.eeds,  Yorkshire.  i2iiio.  pp.  1S6.  Priq 
Ss.  (>d.  Halifax,  Holden.  London,  Crosby  ana  Co.  1811. 

These  poems  arc,  as  the  title  imports,  intended  for  the  amuser 
r.nd  edification  of  the  lower  classes,  and  they  bec»r  ample  testimony 
the  pit  ly  and  gootl  sense  of  their  author.  In  one  im^  ortant  respect,  hoi 
ever,  he  has  bi’on  most  unaccountably  injudicious.  The  expence  ofi 
publication  exclusively  designed  for  the  use  of  the  cottager,  she 
obviously  have  been  calculated  on  a  plan  of  cost  and  sale  adapted  tothepj 
verty  of  the  intended  purchaser, — .ind  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  this  liii 
volume  might  have  been  legibly  and  even  neatly  printed  in  a  shillii 
pamphlet.  Instead  of  this,  the  paper  is  cxi^ensive,  the  type  unusii ' 
large,  .ind  the  price  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

'I  he  Irish  Cabin  would,  we  think,  make  an  excellent  subject  for 
Tract  Society. 


Art.  XXl.  Jn  enqmru  into  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  Ues/i,  or  thati 
case  which  is  so  destructive  among  Sheep,  especially  Lambhogs, 
bi'lng  first  put  to  cole-keeping,  w  iih  Proposals  for  publishing  by 
scription,  a  keci}>e,  containing  Directions  effectually  to  prevent  and  c 
the  Resp,  and  to  promote  the  increased  Safety  of  Cole  and  Turnip  fer<i: 
Sheep  throughout  the  year.  [By  Benjamin  Holdich.]  8vo.  pp 
Longman  and  Co.  1811. 


'^HE  immediate  object  of  this  tract  is  to  promote  a  subscription,!^  ^ 


five  hundred  contributors  of  a  guinea  each,)  in  consideration  of  whk 
Mr.  Holdich  engages  to  put  his  subscribers  in  possession  of  a  medlcir'^ 
and  a  mode  of  ueatment  that  shall  effectually  preserve  sheep  from 
ravages  of  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  the  numerous  diseases  to  wfcr^ 
they  are  liable.  While,  however,  he  proposes  an  empirical  remedy,  b 
neither  writes  nor  thinks  like  an  empiric  ,  his  style  being  plain  and  corrfi 


and  his  observations  on  the  dis<*aies  of  cattle,  and  the  errors  of  prev:^diry*,< 
writers,  (whether  just  or  not,)  singularly  shrewd.  Some  of  his  sugge5t’v"|t 

_ _ .1 _ .! _ I*/*  I 


respecting  the  simplification  and  arrangement  of  animal  nosology, 
to  us  deteiving  of  attention. 
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ri.  XXll*  Divine  Ucvtlation  variously  communicated.  A  Sermon  prc.iched 
before  the  Baptist  Board,  in  London,  April  1811.  By  John  Ryland, 
D,  1).  8vo.  pp.  38.  Price  Is.  Button.  1811. 

rt.  XXI IL  The  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Perfections  in  the  IVork  of  Pe> 
dsmfttion,  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Western  Association  at 
Portsea.June  6, 1811.  By  John  Ryland,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  ‘26.  Price  Is. 
Button.  1811. 

“IE  text  on  which  the  first  of  these  discourses  is  founded,  is  Heb.  i.  1 : 
God  who  in  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,*'  &c.  We  more 
ian  suspect  the  correctness  of  the  common  rendering  of  this  passage; 

should  not,  we  conceive,  be  rendered  at  sundry  //me/— but  rather 
sundry  piircels,  or  in  different  parts ^  intimating  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
r  grand  scheme  of  redemption,  rather  than  the  various  modes  in  which 
was  communicated,  we  belie  ?e  to  be  compounded  of  and 

jf.and  that  it  bears  no  relation  to  as  our  translators  appear  to  have 

pposid.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  justice  of  this  criti- 
1111,  to  which  Dr.  R.  has  not  adverted,  it  can  have  no  effect  in  estimating 
general  merit  of  the  sermon,  which  is  worthy  of  the  author’s  established 
h  iiacter  for  talents  and  piety,  being  highly  judicious  and  instructive.  He 
%  accurately  traced  tlie  progress  of  revelation  through  its  several  stages, 
d  raised  such  reflections  from  each,  as  evince  a  profound  acquaintance 
th  Scripture,  and  much  of  a  devotional  spirit.  The  perusal  or  it  will  be 
julcularly  beneficial  to  young  ministers. 

flic  second  is  upon  a  topic  which,  though  often  discussed,  will  never 
|e  cxl.ausied,  nor  ever  cease  to  be  interesting  to  serious  minds.  'Fhc  won- 
irrful  display  of  the  attributes  of  Deity,  in  the  work  of  redemption,  which 
Lmis  the  study  of  angels,  is  unquestionably  well  intitlcd  to  become  the 
fcvouritc  theme  of  Christian  ministers  ;  nor  will  the  intelligent  reader  fail 
perceive,  on  his  perusal  of  this  discourse,  how  deeply  it  hag  engaged  the 
-^r.iioD,  how  thoroughly  warmed  the  heart  of  its  excellent  author.  Instead 
'  occupying  his  time  with  an  analysis  of  these  discourses  we  beg  leave  to 
fer  him,  fur  his  satisfaction  and  improvement,  to  the  discourses  them- 
Ives. 


XXIV.  Bannockburn^  a  Poem,  in  four  Books.  8vo.  pp.  250. 
Price  8s.  Turnbull,  Glasgow*  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

|'H£  author  of  this  war  song  is  exactly  one  of  those  persons  who  would 
be  most  likely  to  profit  by  the  advice,  so  often  given  and  so  seldom 
'upied,  of  suffering  a  considerable  term  of  years  to  elapse  between  the 
'ris  of  Composing  and  publishing.  Even  now  he  occasionally  writes  with 
p«r;t,  and  by  the  time  his  manuscript  had  undergone  the  appointed  term  of 
arance,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  acquired  a  tolerable  familiarity 
ftth  English  grammar,  together  with  some  slight  notion  of  versification, 
a  capacity  of  distinguishing  between  the  pathetic  and  ridiculous.  How 
he  is  at  present  deficient  in  these  pre-requisites,  will  appear  from  a 
taken  almost  at  random. 

Grammar: 

!*  Bold  riling  into  fame,  thou  rote  full  bright. 

And  as  the  son  in  glory  sunk  in  night.’  p.  20. 
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OV  Danyiockhuruy  a  Poem, 

‘  And  of  her  children’s  deeils,  fame’s  roll,  that  swell 
The  farthest  corners  of  the  earth,  can  tell.  p.  2C}. 

‘  And  “  Stranger  say,”  he  cried, 

“  Who  art  thou,  whence,  and  where  thy  road, 

Sav,  tell,  or  by  the  holy  rood 

Low  on  the  earth  thou  tytP  p.  d6. 

Versification  : 

*  Nay  moa':  to  honour  Edward  v^ill  thee  bring. 

If  thou  will  fealty  swear,  to  him  our  powerful  king.’  p  9. 

‘  Full  merrily  we  pass  the  day, 

With  hound  and  horn  we  take  the  way 
To  chase  the  fallow  deer 
On  Cheviot’s  hills— i-while  to  our  hand 
The  good  folk  of  Northumberland 

Supply  my  merry  men  with — beer.’  p.  61. 

‘  Kilpatrick  doff’d  his  bonnet  then. 

And  said,  “  My  lord  behold  your  men. 

And  men  Ixhold  your  lord. 

The  rightful  sovereign  of  your  land, 

For  whom  ye  fought;  here  see  him  standi 

And  Bruce  bt'lieve  my  word,’  &c.  p.  VS. 

‘  Sweet  is  the  battle  bugle’s  coll 
Unto  the  warrior’s  fiery  jouL, . 

Sweet  is  the  ocean  battle’s  roar 
Unto  the  hardy  son  of  war . . . 

He  who  for  country  long  in  bondage  lyes 
Unto  that  country  shall  be  ever  dear.’  p.  55 — 6. 

‘  O  Baice,  this  made  thee  often  mourn. 

Oft  made  thee  with  due  vengeance  burn^ 

’Tw  as  this  that  made  thee  triumph  at  the  field  of  Bann  )cki«« 

‘  Thus  on  he  mus’d,  waiting  deatlr’s  dread  command, 

,Flis  manly  form  in  London  Tower,  hio  soul  was  in  his  native  i 

Pathos : 

‘  The  chief  undaunted  look’d  around, 

And  smil'd  to  jrc  tlie  deatli-bcll  sounds 

And  smil’d  at  murder’s  blocks  *  i 

’Twas  nothing  new,  ’twas  nothing  base. 

He  oft  had  look’d  death  in  the  face,  .  | 

And  oft  had  ta’in  him  by  the  locks.’  p.  17. 

♦  A  trumpet !  ’twas  the  death  note’s  sound. 

The  oritnr  sky  had  purpl’d  round ; 

The  sun,  as  if  asiiom’d  to  shew  his  head,  j 

Blush’d  at  the  shameful  deed.  .  ^ 

V(r/,  *t<ivits  ti  shomefid  df'dl  ^t'jios  foul,  O  foul! 

Shame  cn  thee^  I'.d^ward^  and  thy  little  soult*  ^ 

For  reasons,. that  our  readers  willix:  fully  prepared  to  anticipate,  we 
not  uoubic  ilicm  witii  any  remarks  oh*  the  plot,  incidents,  or  characters* 
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Art.  XXVI.  Memoirs  of  the  pr\n:ifial  Events  in  the  Life  of  Henry 
Ta^lort  of  North  Shie/ils :  wherein  are  interspersed  the  circumsunces 
thjt  led  to  the  fixing  of  the  Lights  in  Ha8l>oro’  Gatt,  the  Godwin, 
and  Sunk  Sands.  Appleby,  Nortli  Shields.  Darton  and  Harvey.  1811. 

much  pleascil  with  the  unaffected  piety  and  good 
sense  of  the  biographical  part  of  this  volume,  that  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  regret  that,  for  the  saice  of  more  extensive  circulation  among 
k  4in>*n,  it  was  not  printed  apart  from  the  numerous  documents  in  proof  of 
Mr.  T‘iylor*8  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  projector  of  the  •  lights*  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  title  page.  The  memoir  was  originally  drawn  up,  it  appears, 
or  the  use  of  the  author’s  sons,  ‘  who  were  sailors,  to  point  out  to  them 
thi  Ir  duty  as  men,  and  as  Christians,*  Conform<ablY  to  this  intention, 
^very  occasion  is  made  use  of  to  introduce  nautical  instruction,  and  incul- 
ate  moral  sentiments.  The  na>  igation  of  the  eastern  coast  is  that  in 
?hich  Mr.  T.  seems  to  have  betm  most  practised,  and  the  documents  above 
lluded  to,  appear  fully  to  establish,  that,  at  a  very  considerable  expence  to 
ims:  If,  he  has  been  the  means  of  improving  it  materially.  We  ho|K*  this 
ibiic.ition  will  attract  attention  to  his  merits,  and  procure  him  some  sort 
compensation.  As  an  example  of  the  reflections  *  interspersed’  in  the 
iarr.itive,  the  following  may  be  given. 

*  The  highest  degree  of  human  happiness  is  not  always  the  portion  of 
he  affluent,  who  eat  and  drink  and  sleep,  when  and  where  they  please. 
Gratification  of  any  kind  palls  the  appetite,  and  a  continued  sansimess  of 
ndulgence  creates  disgust.  A  chequered  life  is  the  best  and  safest ;  it 
aid  s  men  thank tul  for  prosperity  wiien  they  are  favoured  with  it,  and 
hen  by  too  much  indulgence  they  are  nearly  lulled  asleep,  dangers  and 
rsonai  hardships  rouse,  and  more  loud  than  a  human  voice  tells  them. 
This  is  not  their  rest.”  * 


I 
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ri.  XXVII.  ItUroduction  to  the  Memoirs  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  :  lO 
which  are  added,  Notes,  Historical,  Biographical,  Military,  3cc.  8vo. 
pp.  lOo.  Colburn,  Ibll. 

.^S  contributing  to  throw  light  upon  several  particulars  which  Prince 
Eugene  had  touched  upon  hastily  or  obscurely,  and  supplying  an  ac- 
unt  ot  his  family  history  and  the  early  part  of  his  life,  this  puQication 
ill  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  purchasers  of  the  Memoirs.**  A  consi* 
■r^ble  part  of  the  introduction  is  occupied  in  recounting  the  scandalous 
ing'icsof  the  Prince’s  mother,  the  Countess  of  Soissons,  who  is  even  ac- 
fukii  of  having  poisoned  the  Queen  of  Spain.  No  authority,  however,  ia 
for  any  of  these  anecdotes,  and,  on  a  moral  account,  they  had  much- 
Mcr  have  been  left  untouched. 

;  It  has  been  loudly  asserted  in  several  quarters,  that  the  “  Memoirs**  are 
%  fabrication :  but  the  evidence  hitherto  brought  in  proof  of  the  charge  is 
•y  00  means  convincing. 
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Ahf.  XXVIll.  SKLEC  P  LITERARY  INFORMATFON. 


*  Gfnttemm  anri  PuUhhert  *who  have  •tvorks  in  the  press^  *unU  ohhpi 
Coruluctors  of  the  Y^CLtCTlc  R  t  v  i  E  w ,  sending  information  ( 

of  the  subject  y  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  •user  Is  ;  whicl  theyri 
depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  consistent  with  its  fuosf 


Mr.  Iloikicy  of  DuimUo,  is 
pariii);  :i  nrw  edition  of  his  F.itfiei*«i 
Tracts  against  Frirstley  ;  it  will  include 
•r>mo  atiditions  wriit<  n  hy  the  Bishop 
hiinsclt  on  the  margin  of  the  tornuT 
cilitiou,  and  tiomc  olt>crvat:(N)N  by  the 
lalitor  «*n  Mr.  Ih'Uhain's  review  of 
the  cnntiovcrsy. 

'I’he  8  xth  voltniie  of  Village  Ser¬ 
mons,  hy  the  Kc\.  Orruge  Ttnnler  is  in 
tin-  and  may  be  eN|K  c'.ed  early  in 
January  next. 

S«‘i  nions  nn  various  Su'tirets,  and 
I.rtt«*r«»’ to  .1  Ywunj;  <Mer;:ynian  during 
hi**  rr-'idtiiccal  tiu'  I'litNersity,  by  the 
iate  llev.  W.  A.  (iunn,  arc  in  the 
pic'-s,  in  nil  octavo  volume  ;  to  which 
will  iic  pvetlxixl  a  Sketch  of  his  Life, 
hy  thr  Hev.  J.  Saunders. 

A  thml  \ohnnc  of  Hishoir  Ilor'lcy’s 
.Si'rinrns  in  ncary  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  t*.  I'olH’,  of  the  Custom-house, 
Itri'tol,  h.is  'll  the  pn-^s,  an  Ahriilge- 
menl  of  the  I.aws  of  the  Customs,  with 
a  stat(*nicnt  of  the  duties,  drawbacks, 
ami  bounties. 

.A  n«  w  tslilion  of  (he  Works  of  Mr. 
John  laH'kc,  in  ten  outovo  volumes,  is 
marly  naily  for  publication. 

riie  Kcv.  T.  llroudhurst,  of  Bath, 
will  ^hortly  publi  h  .a  volume  of  Fune¬ 
ral  Orations,  translated  from  Thnci- 
didcs,  Flato,  and  Lysias,  with  notes 
and  some  acc«mnt  of  the  authors. 

The  sr'coinl  voluine  of  the  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Ames  and  IlcrlH*rt's  Tyjwgra- 
phical  Antiquities  of  Grc.at  Britain,  hy 
the  Ucv.  T.  F.  Dibilin,  is  expech-d  to 
ap)w*ar  next  month. 

(Jisrrge  F.llis,  I'sq.  will  shortly  pub¬ 
lish  new  editions  of  Specimeu.s  of  early 
Knglisb  Mttrical  Romances,  and  of 
early  Knglish  Por  ts,  each  in  thrix*  small 
octavo  volumes. 

The  Kcv.  J.  Joyce  is  preparing  a 
colUx'lion  of  curious  and  s^'icntitlc  opi- 
nioni  on  the  subject  of  Comets. 

\  iww  edition  of  Pcere  Williams 
Rcpr»rt«,  by  Mr.  Dyke,  of  Linolns 


Inn,  wHh  tic  decisions  substqucgi 
the  edit’on  hy  Mr.  Cox,  will  ^ 
puhlishHi. 

Mr.  Thomas  Clark  will  puliUik, 
tiic  course  of  the  mouth,  a  rreatiii 
Arithmetic  with  Strictures  oo 
Nature  of  Klemcntary  Tnstructlose 
tainerl  in  Kncliah  Works  on  that 
To  the  Strictures  will  b<* 
Sjrecimcns  of  a  Method  hy  whickB- 
.Aiitiiuu  tical  Opeialiuns  may  be  p 
fornicrl  witliout  a  knowledge  of 
Rule  of  Time- 

l>r.  Whitaker  has  in  the  prs*  i 
n'publication  of  Ahp.  Sardys*  sr 
nions,  with  a  irew  Life. 

The  Kev.J.  Pratt  will  shortly  p 
lish,  in  an  octavo  volume,  the  Lifr » 
Kimiains  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  C'e' 
extraeti  d  from  his  Works. 

The  Rev.  T.  Rees,  is  tninslatiiigtR 
the  latiii,  th«‘  Racovian  CatcchiMi 
to  which  will  be  prefixed  a  brief  b 
tory  of  the  I’oli'  h  Vuiturian  Churc' 
for  whose  use  it  was  composrd. 

The  R«  V,  Dr.  Toiilmiii  is  prepar-: 
a  .Sequel  to  Neal’s  History  of  the  Pc: 
tans,  which  is  intended  to  ciiuir 
the  f.itest  |)ossihIe  period. 

A  tran«5lalion  of  Chate'atihrh^ 
Spirit  of  Christianity,  or  Beautii'sof 
Christian  Religion,  in  two  oeb 
vtdumes,  is  in  the  pres.s.  ] 

In  the  press,  and  will  he  puir;ili^ 
in  January  bext,  a  r>ew  and 
edition  in  8vo.  neatly  printed  ^ 
Whittingham,  of  Kssays  Moral, 
mical,  and  Political,  by  Lord  Bac5 
wilhaljfeof  the  Author.  I 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Coxe.,  has  in  the|3«| 
in  two  4tu.  volumes,  Memoirs  of  ^ 
Kings  of  Spain,  from  1700  to  17^; 
with  an  IntnNluction  relative  to 
government  and  state  of  Spain. 

Dr.  Watkins  has  in  the  press,  Ik 
Family  Instructor,  a  new  work,  in  tl>i« 
dnodiHrimo  volimes. 

.\  new  edition  of  the  Campaigof  ^ 
1796-7-li-i»  in  Germany,  Italy, 
Swisserland,  is  printing  in  four 


! 
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r  !onx».  maps  of  the  t-cat  of  war, 

Mr.  Alevamlcr  Chalmors  is  c*n2:aift<i 
;>ii  a  ijrw  ttlilion  of  the  Biographical 
licilouary,  in  *Htavo,  which  is  v\- 
y.rt\\  to  «*\U‘»nl  to  twenty^one 

Kiiuiuts. 

\V.  Dyl^c,  cMj.  of  Li'icoln»  Inn,  has 
111  tlir  press,  llu*  I’raclicc  ol  the  Court 

ti  Chano*  ry ;  with  copies  of  the  rules 
ihl  unlers,  aiul  precoihints  of  bills  of 

liXirt'. 

To  b«'  published  in  a  few  days, 
lull  i>oiiiely  priuUd  in  four  large 
\  luuie*  Svo,  (ill  a  uniform  S  zo  with 
Mr.  Malone’s  Edition  of  the  Prose 
Work»,  the  late  Editions  of  S|x*urer, 
Milton,  Uc  )  with  a  Portrait,  The 
Poetical  Works  of  J.  Dryden,  With 
ootrs  and  illustrations  by  the  late  Dr. 
Jo«oph  Warlon,  the  Rev.  John  Warlon, 
and  others,  and  his  Life'  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Jolitison. 

Mr,  T.  I.eybourn,  e*Ulor  of  the 
Mathtin.itical  K(>pository,  intends  to 
publish  hy  subscription,  in  8vo.,  A 
Cullectiuu  of  all  the  Mathematical 
Questions  and  their  .\ns\vrr.s,  which 
have  appearesl  in  the  Ladies  Diary 
fiou)  its  runuiieiieeuu  nt  in  1704  to  the 
prest'nt  time  ;  with  somw  %‘uluahle  ad¬ 
ditions  by  several  ingeniou.s  matin  nin- 
ticiant,  including  (hy  periniMsion)  those 
by  Dr.  C.  Hutton,  given  in  a  similar 
W(.»rk  in  1773. 

Mr.  Nicliulas  Carlisle,  is  preparing 
hi?  Topographicnl  D-ctionary  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  tlie  Dlunds  in  the  British  Seas, 
which  will  complete  his  work  on  the 
I’niled  Kingdom. 

A  translation  of  Iji  Mythologie  cn 
Estampes,  on  Figures  dr*  Divinites 
fabahuscs,  Jrr.,  is  in  the  pr<*ss,  with 
critical,  historical,  and  explanatory 
notes,  and  illustrattd  by  plates. 

Mr.  Nichols  will  pnhiiih  the  weven- 
Wnth  and  last  portion  of  his  History 
ofl^eiccstershire  early  in  next  mimth. 

Mr.  Trotter,  author  of  Memoirs  of 
the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Fox,  has 
tnadc  ooo&iderable  progress  in  the  Pnh- 
lit  Life  of  Mr.  Fox.  which  will  include 
veri6e<l  substance  of  his  twincipal 
•pcerhes,  and  the  history  of  parties,  in 
diree  8vo.  voLunes. 

Mr.  Jopp  will  shortly  publish,  His¬ 
torical  Redfctions  on  the  Constitution 
Enrland. 

Speedily  will  be  published  by  Wil- 
1‘niii  Martdcn,  F,  R.  S.  Author  of  the 
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History  of  Sumatra,  «a  Grammar  of  the 
Malayan  T.angnage. 

ProjsosaN  are  issneil  for  publishing 
by  snliscription,  A  History  and  To|>o- 
graphical  De<eription  of  the  Isle  of 
Axiv'lme,  and  parts  ad’acent. 

Mr.  Diy  is  ex|x'cled  to  pnhl’sh  the 
firsi  volume  of  Element'i  of  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Chemistry  in  the  course  of 
next  month. 

Mr.  Beloe  will  shortly  publish  the 
fifth  volume  of  Ancctlotes  of  Liteia'ure, 
'Phe  sixth  an<l  last,  with  complete 
Index  to  the  whole  is  in  great  forward¬ 
ness. 

Among  the  valuable  MSS.  of  the 
Orientd  Library  of  Monti* -Cas.no,  a 
tJiock  MS.  of  Ap'diouins-F.vander, 
(the  Nephevv  of  Apollouiu':  of  Rhodes) 
hasreeentlv  Iwn discovered.  In  this  MS. 
is  contained  among  other  interesting 
snhjoi'ts  a  detailed  account  of  the  F.rup- 
tiou  of  Vesuvius  iu  the  reign  of  Titus. 

A  learned  Hellenist  will  sihui  gi%*e  a 
translation  of  this  work,  with  the  Greek 
in  uu  opposite  column. 

Niarly  r'ady  for  publication,  TTie 
Bequefct  from  a  F.athcr  to  his  Son,  with 
an  elegant  engraving,  in  foolscap  Hvo. 
Also  a  sviperliiic  Ed  tion  iu  post  8vo., 
on  supciTme  Bath  veUum  paper. 

Mr.  King,  drawing-master  of  Chi¬ 
chester,  has  issued  proposals  for  pub¬ 
lishing  by  '•ubeription,  undta'  the  pa- 
tixmage  of  the  Bishop  of  that  Diocems, 
a  print  from  a  larg  •  painting  of  the 
Bishop'<  of  Selsi'y  and  Chichester,  from 
SL  Wilfred, the  first  prelate  A.  D.  681, 
down  to  the  lleforinatioii.  This  picture, 
eontaining  fi''ly-eight  Portraits  with 
inscription,  is  in  the  south  transept 
of  Chichester  Catheilral,  and  was 
paintt  d  by  Bernardi  in  1519. 

R.  Wharton,  esq.  M.  P.  has  in  the 
press  in  a  4to  volume,  Ronceivalles,  a 
pot'in  in  twtdve  hooks. 

A  work  has  just  been  announeetl,  on 
the  ancient  costume  of  England,  from 
the  design  of  Charles  Hamilton,  esq. 
to  be  executed  in  aqu-i-tinta  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  .Atkinson  and  Mr.  Merigot. 
Each  plate  will  represent  one,  two,  or 
more  objects  accurately  coloured,  and 
the  back  ground  will  generally  be  'il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  subject.  The  figures 
will  be  represented  in  tlie  attitudes  of 
life,  and  in  a  style  of  improved  drawing, 
whenever  the  original  demands  it;  the 
author  pledging  himself , to  give  the 
trxact  costume  of  his  prototype,  without 
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roiit'iuinf  liiniMlf  to  tlir  attitiufis  of 
v'piticlaijil  iiHMiioneitts  or  thi  liarti  and 
<li»|>ri>(>ortioiit «i  linesk  of 
and  Nuiinan  iliuinh.ation*. 

Mr.  NichoU*  l.it>  rury  Anrrdoln  of 
the  Ontnry,  in  six  ortaxu 

x'oUiint  o,  «iili  p<  rirait>y  may  bo  cx* 
{M  i  ltd  tlic  i-nd  of  m-xt  inonti). 

Dr.  Alt'X.  Munr»s  jm«i*’ri  "id  shortly 
pnMi^h,  in  royal  •Ktaio,  tin*  Moin.d 
Anatomy  of  thr  Ciidh  t,  llir  Stoiiuicl), 
and  thi*  Intestines,  illustratcil  by 
t»i  nty  ( n.:ra\in>.s. 

Ix>rd  l^erners*  translation  of  Frois* 
sart*h  (’hroniole«,  in  two  4to.  volnincs, 
IS  ex|K'cte4l  to  ap|M‘ar  this  month. 

Will  b<’  publishixl  spetdily  band- 
s<imt  ly  print!**!  in  4lo.,  nith  tn^traxin^  s, 
prit'e  11.  1  Is.  6d.,  or  on  tine  paner,  priee 
21.  2s.  boarils.  'I  be  I.ife  ot  the  K«  v. 
John  llinipli.  D.  I).  snc«*rssixrly  Illshop 
of  Oxford,  of  l.iehtieid  and  (’ovtntry, 
an<l  of  VVoreeMer;  form  riy  Piesident 
of  St.  Mary  Ma&tlulen  College,  Oxford, 
in  the  Reii^ii  ot  .linns  1 1.,  coiitamini; 
many  of  bis  l/tlirs  and  Hio^rnpbical 
Notices  of  sexeial  l*ei  imis  with  nbom 
lie  na.^  lomuettHl.  Jly  .lolin  Wibnol, 
esq.  • 

.Mi'ssrs.  and  Sotbeby,  will 

mibmit  for  Public  Sale,  diiriiic  the 


Winter  .and  Sprin^j,  the’  followiii^  ^ 
bruri  X. 

The  Duplicates  o*"  some  Miserly 
neons  Hooks  velct  ted  tri>m  the  I  ibrii^ 
cf  his  Orace  the  late  Duke  of  Ora(|g^ 

$iC, 

A  CoHci’tion  of  Duplicates  fr^'in  tk 
.Stock  ol  Mr.  W.  I  unu  of  the  Cia«ity 
I.ibiary,  Soho-square ;  amoup  vbid 
are  many  valuable  ^nd  rar.  ArtiHi 
im|>oited  fp»m  the  ('o  tinent,  the  Mlab 
of  which  w.ll  be  'iibiinttcd  to  the  Pubix 
without  the  b  a't  n  servation. 

The  Library  of  the  la*e  .IohnThor|i, 
M.  I).  F.  K.  S.  authui  of  the  Fo-gi'tnn^ 
ReolTensi-,  &.c. 

The  I.ib-.Trv  of  the  late  Rev.  Mather 
Kaine,  D.  I>  F.  H-  S.  and  F.  A.  S.  h  sf 
M.nsterof  ('liartci  house  School,  .Seniai 
Fel  ow  of  Trill  ty  Collece  t’aiuhrHfe, 
and  Prt  aeher  to  the  Hon.  Society  4 
Gi  ay*s  Inn . 

Mr.  W'intle  of  BrighiweM,  author  «f 
a  Cumim  ntnry  on  Ihiniel,  has  now  ii 
the  press  ot  the  Ihiixersity  ot  ttxlcnik 
a  woik  eiitith*«l  Christian  Kih’cs, 
sisiingof  Di  c!»iir'*cs  on  liie  Hi'.'ititnd t, 
with  >om«‘  pieliinmary  and  coiisiquctf 
diseniir'cs  .nil  of  which  are  di  sixntd  n 
explain,  recommend  or  enforce  tit 
duties  of  the  Christian  l/fe. 
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ASIXIQIIIIIBS. 


Londini  llliistrata,  ,  Nuinlier  XI  : 
coimintiiig  of  lour  Plates,  arnl  a  Shi'ct 
of  It!  t -pn’vs,  the  llistoiy  of  the 
Pie-|H)wd«r  ('ourt,  the  Plate  of  which 
wag  gix'cn  in  a  toimer  Numbi'r,  ft.s. 


in  the  most  impcutial  and  nutlicatic 
manner.  From  the  Ficiich,  3  tok 
8vo.  11.  11s.  6d. 


BOTANY. 


•  IBLIOCRAfHY. 


AneediXes  of  Litr-ratun*  an<l  Si'arce 
B'l'dis.  Hy  the  K<  v.  William  Bi  l«»e, 
Tr.nnsbfor  of  llcix'dvSns,  &c,  Vol.  5, 
9x0.  1 2s, 


Hortiis  Keweiisis;  or,  a  ('atalogMtl 
the  Plants  cidii\nt<d  in  the  Rayil 
Botanical  Gaidcii  at  Kew.  By  thi 
la'c  William  Aiion.  The  Secrwi 
Ivlition,  enlarged  by  Will  am  Towugftl 
Alton,  Gardener  to  his  Maieity,  toL 
3,8vo.  12s. 


aiOGKAriiY. 


EnCCATION. 


The  I/iYt's  of  .tohn  S«*lden,  esr|.  and 
4rchhi%h'>p  Vshcr,  with  noiices  «>f  the 
principal  F.ngFsh  men  of  letteis  with 
wh<»m  tiny  were  connect«d,  by  J. 
Aikin,  M.  D.  lOs.  <»d. 

F.iogiaphie  Moilrrne ;  or  Liso  s  of 
Rcmarkahle  (  hatacirrs  who  hare  d  g- 
tinguisbrtl  thttnselves  from  th«‘  Com- 
mrnrriirtMit  of  the  French  Rcrointton  to 
the  prssrnt  Time,  in  which  nil  the 
r actg  which  concern  them  arc  rrlaU'd 


A  Kegtilar  Book  lor  the  Answer!  k 
t>c  enter* d  by  the  Pupils  to  the  Qoe^ 
ti*>nsciveit  ns  *xainp!(*s  for  I  Tact  ice  ii 
Uie  lntro4liicti*Hi  to  ih**  use  of  tk 
GloOe.s.  By  the  K**v.  W’.  Field.  2g. 


CrOLOOY. 


Tetralogy,  a  Treatise  on  Rockf.  Ij 
John  Piiikertoti,  esq.  Author  of  Modeti 
Geography,  &.c.  With  twcntylk 
Engravings,  2  vois.  8ro.  91.  2s. 


J.ist  of  ork's  recently  puhlishtd. 


Th«  Organic  Remains  of  il»e  Former 
Wod'l.  Containing  the  Ue!nain>*  ol 
Shills.  Amphibia,  Ani- 

hi!.  5tc.  Wall  53  cohmnil  Fintiu, 
p;.t  *ntii*» nearly  -VOi)  Fossil  .S|>eciiiieii». 
ffvT'rii'lanI  eo.ieliul  ag  Voluiiie,  by 
Pji kins  III, -Vlo.  31.  l3s.  t>d, 

I  history. 

I  A  N»«  Analysis  of  ('hronology  in 
f  it  volumes  4to.  By  William  Hales, 

|)  0.  The  mtoiiiI  vo.iuiie,  in  two 
! 4to.  41.  4s. 

A  Concise  History  of  the  M'K»rs  in 
tsjiin.  loHii  their  Invasion  of  that 
1  III  niitll  their  final  expulsion 
1  tL  By  Thumns  Bourke,  enq.  4lo. 
II.  Is. 

JURiSPhunrNec, 

Juiiscoieutt  K\eri  itations,  volume 
1  sivi  1 1.  By  Francis  Hargrave, 
V].  One  of  the  Kiuu’s  Counsel  ui  ihe 
L  ».  V*ol.  1  and  *2,  Bo.  41.  I  ’is. 

A  Treat  s.  of  Kqnity  ;  with  the 
Al-toii  of  ^^:n  glial  Notes  and  Be- 
rt  .  Tf'e  l  airili  e-dtion,  cm iecl«t«l, 
i>>  this  edition  are  ail  h<l,  Fiaiie.s’ 
^!axi.ll«  o'*  k!<iuily.  By  John  Foublan- 
Ijiie,  rsq  Batrister  at  Law,  ‘2  vol.  royal 

II.  II.  12s. 

^  Pnct.cnl  Treatise  on  the  I.:iw 
I’Jve  to  .4 p|)i entices  and.Iourm  ym»  n, 

I  to  I  he  Kx**rc<sing  Trades.  By 
I'  I'h  C’liitty ,  esq. 

4  Treatise  on  tiie  Game  Laws,  and 
Public  .Tud  Private  Fisheries.  Com- 
one  a  l)i;;e't  of  the  Law,  and  an 
ireudix,  containing  every  Statute 
'  Faso  on  the  Siibiect.  By  Joseph 
iUy,  esq. 

Traits  oil  Ia-g.al  and  other  Subjects. 

the  I|mh.  Sir  W.  C.  Stui*li,  Bait. 
L.B  F.R.S.  5ic.  .M.K.L.A.,  third  Bar<iii 
the  Kxchequer  in  Ireland.  Part  L, 
u  4«.  6d. 

MATIIEMATICS. 

£leini‘iits  of  (icoundry,  Geometrical 
ilyiis,  and  Plane  'Frigonouietiy. 
•th  *n  Appendix,  and  copious  Notes 
i  Illustrations.  By  Jolin  Leslie, 
S.  Fhl.  Professor  of  Mathematics 
thr  Ciiiversty  of  Rdinburgh,  the 
‘  “  '1 1x111-00,  improved  and  enlarged, 

NumiKr  XV,  (continueil  Annually), 
*'•'*  Gintleman^s  Mitlumatical 
for  the  Year  18I'2.  Coii- 
Answers  to  tke  last  Years 
^  ‘  '•'•^5,  Rebuses,  Charades,  Queries, 


and  Questions  ;  also  new  ones  pro- 
|>t>Mxl  to  bir  atiswcrisl  next  Y»ar  ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  soiue  original  philosophical 
P.ip  IS  and  iiocful  faixlracts.  The 
Diagrams  on  \Vo<al,  by  Berry  iiiau. 
'2.S.  6d. 

An  F.leiiient  try  Invest igat'on  of  the 
Tlusiry  of  Niiinivrs;  with  its  Applica¬ 
tion  to  tiic  Indeterminate  and  Diophan- 
tine  Analysi*',  the  Aiialyt'cal  uinl  Gisi- 
inetr'.cnl  diviMun  of  the  Circle,  and 
several  other  curious  Algfhraieal  and 
Arithmetic  *!  Pi\>bl»*'ns.  Bv  P.  ter 
Barlow. of  the  lioyul  .Military  Academy. 

8 VO.  1 4s. 

MRCHASICt. 

Meclianicnl  Ex»*rcises;  or,  the  Fde- 
ments  and  Praetire  of  Carpentry, 
Joinery,  Bru  k!  iving.  Mas  >u:y,  Sl.’iting’, 
Plastering,  Pamting,  Smithing,  and 
Turning.  Cont.diiing  n  full  I)i*scrip- 
tioii  of  the  Tods  •>»  lunging  to  each 
IBanch  of  Business,  and  copious  Di* 
reclionsfor  ihelr  l^se:  with  .an  Expla¬ 
nation  ol  the ’Terms  used  in  each  Art; 
and  an  Intro  iuction  to  Pnctical  (ieo- 
iinl  y.  By  Peter  Nicholson.  8vo.  39 
plates.  18s. 

MFUICINE. 

Practical  Observations  on  Cancer. 
By  the  late  John  Howird,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  .Siirgi'on 
Extraordinary  to  tt.e  C.iocer-ward  in 
the  Mid.Bscx  Hospi'al.  Now  first 
publisncd  from  his  Pap  rs.  Should  this 
work  admit  of  anv  profit,  it  will  be  ap- 
propriattxl  for  the  brncfit  of  the  said’ 
Hosp’tal.  8vo.  5s, 

.All  E.ss.iy  on  the  Yellow  Fever;  with 
Observations  roocer.ilng  Febrile  C  m- 
tagion,  Typhux  Fever,  Dysentery,  and 
the  Plague;  partly  dc!iver«*d  at  the 
Gulstouian  L*  ctnres  before  the  College 
of  Phystci.ins,  m  tln^Y-  ars  ISOrt  and 
1H07.  Bv  Edward  NatImnir!  B.ineroft, 
M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Boynl  College  of 
PhyKicians,  Pliysiciaii  to  the  Army, 
and  late  Physician  to  St.  George’s  Hos¬ 
pital.  Bvo.  it.  Is. 

Observitions  on  the  Surgical  Ana¬ 
tomy  of  the  H*ad  and  Neck,  illnstr.Ttcd 
by  Cases  and  Engravings.  By  Allan 
Burns,  Meiolier  of  the  Ruyal  College  of 
Siirjeons,  London,  an<l  L<*clurer  on 
Anatomy  and  .Snr.;eFy,  QIasguw. 

Vaccination  Vindicated;  or,  an 
Address  to  the  People  of  England  upon 
the  important  Snbiect  of  Vaedne 
Inoculation,  with  Remarks  on  the 
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Neo»’'>*ity  In  »*»  Brhalf  of  Legislative 
■ml  neal  Intt  rf» remv  ;  ■ntten  with 
■  Viem  to  n*movc  tn  m»*  Vieimrut** 
ioiti*K'sil  to  iU  fVoTes^,  an«l  to  ciiiile 
llu*  ruhlic  t«»  n  i^'hl  (  onsHlcrjit-nn  of 
its  j.uat  Mul  »*al  Mrrits.  ily  .lamt’s 
('r*op«  r,  Norw  i-h,  oui*  ol  il»e  Sciifty 
of  rr.ctid'.  2s. 

MtllTARY  AFIAIRS. 

rvaliooH  ou  the  Tiestiit  State  of 
the  iliiputM*  /Vrii.y,  us  or^.-.HiiytiJ  by 
1 . 1  uti’i»uiit-c«  !•'»  al  sir  William  C'air 
Loff^torcl,  K.  I'.  ri<M  Mar.sbal  aiul 
i'i>niiiiaMlt  r  in  Chut  »»f  that  Aisny. 
W'i'h  aii  4'.r<<nintof  ti  e  clinirtiil  Mili¬ 
tary  L>tahlif.hr.'«  nts  aiul  I,aas  of  I’or- 
lucnl.  nml  a  Sketch  I'f  tin  Cainpaijcns 
ot  the  l.ot  .*im1  pit  St  lit  Yi  »r,  <iuring 
which  the  l‘ortU£iiev  .Aimy  was 
hiooght  into  the  Fo'ld,  a..ainst  the 
Kneioy.  lor  the  first  'rime,  as  a  rejmlar 
Force.  !'(»  which  is  snhioineil,  a  Kc- 
tiint  of  Itriti'h  OtFicirs  servinjr  with 
the  l*<*rtui;uese  Aiiny  on  the  ir>th 
.Inly,  ISM.  hy  Amlrew  Hall'nlay, 
.M.  l>.  W'lth  Plan*  of  FattUs,  &o. 
4to.  LSs. 

l'.xplan.»t!on  of  the  Kerii'w  Mame- 
nrres  of  u  Hepitmiit  of  ('avalry  ; 
tieuSuily  int<  oil'd  for  the  Instruction 
ot  Younp  Oflicers.  Ky  Wilii.ini 
llackctt.  Captain  and  Aiiintaiit,  4th 
Kiist  Yoik  Local  Militia  ;  late  a 
t^uaitcr-inasii  r  in  the  '2lsi  L'j'ht 
Dra^'Mins.  F.lnciilatid  by  twenty  elc- 
f^aiit  Ln^raiings.*  8\o.  7s.  6d. 

MISCF.M  ANFOl'S. 


Tracts  on  the  moat  intrrrstinjr  and  34^ 
taininy  Subjects;  selectixl  from  rs 
public  and  private  I  hrarics,  partu^ 
that  of  the  late  l.o'-d  Somers.  Rr  ‘ 
aiijnnented,  and  nrran-iii.  By  \V. 
csq.  Vol.  VI.  4to.  31.  bs. 

Advice  to  all  who  Litlie  for  A 
ment,  Healtli,  or  who  u'c  dcsTiwa 
ai'ipiiriiij;  the  Art  of  Swimiiiin.  Byt 
11.  .Mallison,  fnl. 

.\nerdoteM  of  the  Manners  and  C 
toms  «>f  Ixmdon,  fi-om  the  Ttomai 
vasion  to  the  Ytar  1700;  incindiny 
Oricin  of  British  SiM'iety,  Custom, 
Maniu  r;  with  a  fieiieral  Sketch  of 
State  of  Keiifricn,  duiirg  that  P 
By  JauH  s  Peller  Malcolm,  F.  i 

Am  octavo  cdlLioji,  with  eightocit 
graviuzs,  3  Vol.  2).  '2s. 

A  liOokiiK-tilass  for  the  Ijir 
Which  |M>ss4'sse<  not  only  the  Pro 
of  showing  what  they  are,  hut  r 
they  ought  to  h»'.  l?n)o.  .5s. 

l.*isnie  Hours;  or,  Morning 
mcnt> ;  consi.'iting  of  Pofins  on 
intensting  Subjects,  moral,  reli/ 
and  misc(dla:uuus.  By  \V.  Steers,  k 
cap  Svo.  7s. 

I)e  !a  Literature,  consMor6e  dau 
Rapports  avei*  Ics  Institutions  Sar 
Par  Madame  lie  Stael  Holstein,  Aw- 
de  (^orinne  on  I’ltal  ic,  6i.c.  Precdf 
Memoires  sur  la  Vie  de  PAuleur.  L 
small  Svo.  14s. 

Biononiia,  or  Ojilnions  concemiaf 
and  Health,  intiYKluced  into  a  Cobh 
Lretuns  on  the  Physiology  of 
Beings.  By  A.  P.  Buchan,  M.  D.  of 
College  of  Physicians  of  Londoi. 
Svo  5s.  6d. 
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Hi«to’rc  dcs  Fciiiiuch  Fraucaises,  les 
plus  cilibrts,  ct  de  leur  Influence  sur 
la  Litlcraturc,  &,c.  Par  .Mad.  Dc  Geniis. 
*2  Vol.  12mo.  10s. 

The  l)airyman*s  daughter  ;  an  an* 
themic  hikI  iuterest'iig  Nanative,  in 
foe  Parts,  ('ll. 

The  Piiycctor  ;  a  Periodical  Pa|>cr, 
orgiimily  published  in  Mimthly  Num- 
bi  rs,  from  .lanuary  1802,  to  November 
18l>y  ;  ri  visid  .nml  correrioil,  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  3  Vol.  Svo.  11.  7s. 

A  SiUct.on  of  Articli'S  frirni  the  Gcn- 
tleiuaiPs  Maga/mc.  Vol.  IV.  8x0. 
14s. 

An  Abriilgcment  of  Locke's  F.sray, 
coucnnmg  Human  Understanding.  liy 
Tuuissa  Capper,  4ta  1/. 

A  colkvtion  of  aiarce  and  valuable 


MCSIC. 


All  Attempt  to  simplify  the  Not 
of  Music,  illustrated  by  Example 
Sacred  ami  Secular.  By  B.  S.  to:*- 
F.  L.  S.  4to.  10s.  6d. 
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OaiENlAL  LITBaATl'RB. 


The  Eleventh  Volume  of  the  A 
Researches;  or,  Transactions  of 
SiK'iely  instituted  in  Bengal,  for  is 
ing  into  the  History  and  Autiq 
the  Alts,  Sciences, and  Literature^ 
4to  21.  2s. 


PHlLOtOCY. 


A  Vocabulary  in  the  English, 
German,  French,  Italian,  .SpaMi#;t 


Ill 


List  of  Works  recently  published. 


Portivifii  Language^;  exhibiting  at 
l:w  View  in  Cla^Mcal  and  Alphabetical 
Lir  ;  shewing  the  Aiinlogy  bilweej 
>:i.  Lang'iage  ami  another.  A  con- 
i:«kraa’.j  Number  of  Military  Ttrms 
nr®  ia>ertnl,  for  the  use  of  Geiit.lcnu  u 
the  Army.  By  J*  Boauhnun,  Tiino.  7s. 
A  Ht-brew  nul  Knglish  I,e\U'on  ;  to 
^h’oh  is  a<hletl,  a  coin|»etHiiuus  Gr.iai- 
ir  of  the  Hebrew  Lungungc.  By  the 
<  ,  \V.  H.  Marker,  A.  M.  a  new 
hti«>n,  8\*»x  10^.  6<l. 

A  Grammar  of  the  I'crslan  Language ; 
■r.  prismg  a  Vortion  of  the  Eleiiienta 
t  Arabic  111  Ik  von  ;  together  with  some 
■  \atioiia  («!  the  St“uelure  of  either 
guage,  ron«i«kreil  with  Keference 
the  Ihinciplei  of  treneral  Oratninar. 
y  M.  I.uniiiilen,  1.1..  D.  Profes<ior  of 
r'bu*  .111(1  Persian  in  the  College  of 
ort  Wilham,  in  M  mgal,  ‘2  vols.  foolscap 
li-S  41.  4^. 

A  Dictionary  »*f  the 
uiye,  in  two  Parts, 
giish,  ami  F.ngitsli 
'y  William  Marsdeii, 


.Malayan  Lan- 
Malayun  and 
and  Malayan. 
F.  R..S.  Author 


V  the  History  of  Sumatra.  4to.  ‘21.  ‘2s. 

I’OF.TRV. 

The  Curse  of  Keliaina,  a  Poem.  My 
bert  Southey,  the  second  txlitioii, 
vuls.  I2mo.  !4s. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

An  Eisay  on  the  GooJ  Ktiects  which 
V  be  dcriveil  in  the  British  West¬ 
s'll'  ^  ill  Coii':e(|uenee  of  the  Aliolition 
the  African  Slave  Trade  ;  including 
IiK|uirv  into  the  present  Insular 
liC'  of  those  Colonic.''.  Uy  Stephen 
p»i»ford,  Esq.  8vo.  7s. 

Remarks  on  a  Biil,  for  the  iH’ttfT 
h  ulating  and  Preserving  of  Parish 
*1  other  Ib'uisters.  Addressed  to  the 
p  Hcv.  the  Lird  Bishop  of  Sariim.  By 
R«v.  Charles  Danbony,  LL.  B. 
I'  h'lcicun  of  Sarum.  ‘2s. 

POLITICS. 

HUtorical  Keflections  on  the  Con- 
Eitiitinn  ami  Representative  System  of 
K’lan  l,  with  R»  fcn>oee  to  the  Popular 
'yp»M'iont  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament, 
ly  Jamesj  Jopp,  Esq.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

An  Entire  N(*w  Version  of  the  Book 
Rmlms;  in  which  an  Attempt  h 
to  .iccooiinotlate  them  to  the 
►Orthip  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  a 
Mnriy  of  >|casurt»s,  now  in  general 
•ilh  origiual  Prefaces ;  and  Notes, 


critical  and  explanatory.  By  the  Rev, 
Wiu.  (too.-fe.  Rector  of  St.  Andrew, 
Wanirobc,  and  St.  .Ann,  RIarkfriun; 
Lecturer  of  Sr.  John,  of  Wapping,  3cc, 

‘2  vo!s.  8v(\  II.  Ls.  and  on  tine  roy.il 
pap-  r,  II.  I  Is.  tid. 

I)r.  Whitby’s  iVscourse  on  the  Fife 
Points,  al)ridgt“d.  1  2ni  >.  3i.  (*»  I. 

Caiiticl  's ;  or,  S  mg  of  .Solomon.  .V 
New  Trairshition,  with  Notes,  and  an 
Atiouipt  to  interpret  the  S.icr.d  Alie» 
gories  ontiiined  in  that  Book.  To 
which  is  udded,  an  Essay  on  ttie  N.aiiia 
and  Charatder  of  the  Ktideciner.  Uy 
the  K<'V.  John  Fry,  A.  B.  Rector  of 
Dtnford  ill  lji‘ic.*^t«*rhhire,  and  Ciiap* 
lain  to  the  Bt.  Hon.  L'lid  ViseouuC 
Kuiielagh. 

Sparkles  of  Glo  y  ;  or,  Some  Rcuius 
of  the  .Morning  Star  ;  wheiein  are*  iii.ioy 
Discoveries  as  to  Truth  and  Peace,  to 
the  Kstablishiiu'iit  and  pure  Eiilirge* 
ineiit  of  a  Christian  in  Spirit  and  iu 
Truth.  By  John  Saltniarsh,  12iUO. 
3s.  Gd. 

Holy  Discoveries  and  Fiames,  adorned 
with  F.nihleins,  and  an  engraved  Krontis. 
piece.  l*2mo.  3.s.  bd.  By  Joliii  Saltinar.''h. 

Lectures  on  the  I’astoral  Character. 
By  the  laic  George  Camplicll,  D.  D. 
F.  H.  S.  Ed.  Prmci|>al  of  Mar.schal 
College,  Aberdeen.  F.ditetl  by  James 
Fraser,  D.  D.  .Minister  of  Drumoak.  8vo. 
7s.  Gd. 

\  R«  view  of  Mr.  J.  A.  llaicUne’s 
late  publication,  entitled,  **  Obseivatiuns 
on  Forbearance  in  which  the  leading 
Principles  of  that  VV'ork,  and  their 
Tendency,  are  examined.  By  Samuel 
Junes,  l‘2iuo.  Is. 61. 

Ohseriations on  some  important  Points 
of  Divin.ty,  chielly  those  in  Controversy 
iH'twecii  the  Arminiaiis  and  Calvinists. 
Extracted  from  Authors  of  the  17th 
Century.  By  Ely  Bates,  Esq.  Second 
Edition,  with  Additions. 

Novum  Testaineiitum  Qr*ce  cui  prie- 
fixic  LexioiV's  Var<aiites  Pi®cipunB,  nec- 
iiuii  ampiius  quaiii  Si'ptingciiUe  voces 
elliptic®  subject®  sunt.  E  rcccnsione 
Millii  ct  Gricshacnii,  Ediiiburgi :  F. 
prcio  Ac.idemico.  To  which  are  pre¬ 
fixed,  the  various  Readings  which  Gries- 
hach  considers  genuine,  aial  nearly  800 
elliptical  Words  *»abjoine<l  at  the  U  I'tum 
of  the  Page.  By  A.  Dickmson,  of  the 
University  Pa*s8,  Edinburgh.  l2iiio.  4s. 
hound. 

Two  Sermons,  preache  I  at  the  Visita¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  the  Archdeacon  at 
Leicester,  in  the  Years  1805  and  1811. 
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List  of  JVoi'ks  recently  publisM. 

Three  prw'tfling  Cfiituries.  By  T.  Fie  ' 
n«i,  ofChtUea.  Inscribwl,  ny 
»io«,  thf  lion,  oik!  Bight  Rrt. fe? 
Loid  Bi<»ho|i  of  \^’inch»'«tcr ;  ind 
(1  With  a  WhoU  -sliw  t 
T»»  iity  <»ther  Tii^ ravings  of  Monug?^ 
Statues,  and  Peblic  Bnildinck.  8\«.  IL 
boards. — royal  panoi,  I/.  Is.  k 


To  whii  h  it  added,  a  Seiuien  on  th**  S<<l- 
vatioii  which  is  in  Christ  only.  Bv  the 
Ktrs'.  Eiiward  T1k>ixias  V  au.;han,  M.  A. 
Vt«  ar  of  .St  .MaitiiPh  and  All  Saints  in 
leice»:rr;  l>*n.«*stic  t  haplaln  to  the 
Bight  Hon.  l.ord  St.  John  ;  and  ‘ate 
FelKiw  of  'I  nnity  Colleg«-»  Caoibridgc. 
8ro.  3s.  6d. 

TOIKKiBAr  HY. 

The  History  .anil  .Antiquities  of  S<’ar- 
bon>ugh  .and  its  ViOinity.  By  Thomas 
Hindi  rwell.  With  a  Vie\n»f  ScarbonKigh, 
Arms  and  S«  a|s  of  the  UoioiiJi,  and 
Plans  of  the  Town  and  Vietimy,  the 
Second  Ivi  tiuii.  nith  oon'*iderahle  Ad¬ 
ditions,  8»o.  — A  ttw  l  opirs  are 

printeti  on  io)al  paper,  price  IBs.  in 
boaids. 

A  Hi^tnni'al  and  Topograpnical  !>e* 
arripl  on  of  Cin  iM'a  and  its  Knviroi).«. 
Int«  r*prnK‘«l  with  Bioeraphic.d  Aner.* 
dotckof  lllnvtrious  and  l.mincnt  Persons, 
who  lia\e  resided  in  ITu  hsca  during  the 


A  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Iceland,  ii^;. 
Summer  of  1809,  By  William 
Hooker,  F.^L.  S.  uu<l  Menu>cr  nf 
Wciiieiian  Society  of  Iviinhiirgh.  10i.61  ! 

T'ravels  in  the  Island  of  U'cland.  &.j 
ring  the  Summer  of  the  Year  IBIO,  »  ; 
Sir  tiiorge  Sica  art  Mackenzie,  I?  " 
Filina  of  the  Hoyal  Si»ciety  of 
hill  gh,  Uc.  kc,  Kinht-lliahi'il  with 
M  ips,  Fifteen  Plates  (many  iindy  & 
loured)  and  Fifteen  Vigoettes. 

1/.  Is.  i 


NOTICE  TO  THE  BINDER 


The  Geneial  Index  to  V’oh  VH.  with  the  Title  and  Table  of  ContentsofT; 
VII.  Part  11.  will  be  found  in  the  Number  fur  February. 


